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If  you  are  interested  in  regional  or  country  activity ,  do  we  have  the  issue  for  you!  Our  feature 
article  deals  with  the  security  cooperation  ejforts  in  Kazakhstan.  Discussions  center  not  only  on 
the  history  and  people,  but  include  issues  such  as  Caspian  Sea  oil  exploration.  Other  articles  in 
this  edition  span  the  globe  to  include  North  Korea,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  South  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Doctrinal  issues  included  integrated  policy  and  export  control  key  interests  as  we  continue  to 
fight  the  war  on  terrorism.  Combating  the  spread  of  small  arms  and  the  destruction  of  excess 
weapons  are  addressed  in  articles  supplied  by  the  Department  of  State  sources.  Also,  in  case  you 
missed  it,  there  is  a  summation  of  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency’s  annual  worldwide 
conference  held  this  past  October. 

If  you  are  more  functionally  inclined,  you  can  read  about  the  Air  Force’s  lessons  learned  in 
logistics  from  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  Logistics  also  takes  center  stage  in  an  article  provided  by 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command  in  a  Process  Improvement  Team  update.  For  those  with  budgeting 
interests  or  duties,  Performance  Based  Costing  -  keying  in  on  the  model  for  DSCA  and  the  FMS 
slant  -  is  articulated  by  Dr.  Bobby  Davis  of  Florida  A&M  University. 

Most  of  our  articles  in  each  edition  are  provided  by  U.S.  sources.  An  added  treat  in  this  Journal 
is  the  perspective  of  a  Bahamian  Defense  Force  officer,  Lieutenant  Commander  Tellis  Bethel  which 
outlines  his  ( researched )  thoughts  on  combating  Caribbean  narcotics  trafficking. 

Let  me  conclude  these  comments  with  DISAM  information  related  to  our  courses  and  the  role 
we  see  as  DISAM ’s  evolving  mission,  especially  since  and  as  a  result  of  September  11,  2001.  The 
requests  to  DISAM  for  Mobile  Education  Teams  and  overseas  on-sites  have  grown  significantly  -  to 
the  point  that  we  cannot  meet  all  the  requests  within  the  fiscal  year  that  each  is  made.  In  fiscal  year- 
1998,  we  sent  teams  to  6  countries;  in  fiscal  year  2002,  we  visited  16  countries.  We  are  on  track 
for  approximately  that  same  amount  this  year  and  additional  requests  keep  coming. 

Because  of  this  evolution,  DISAM  is  rethinking,  using  historical  data  and  attendance  rates  to 
fine  tune  class  offerings  and  the  timing  of  them  to  enable  us  to  get  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
institution.  I  will  put  more  in  an  article  in  our  next  Journal,  but  the  key  is  to  note  upon  the  release 
of  our  fiscal  year  2004  schedule,  dates  of  courses  you  and  your  subordinates  need  to  take  and  then 
make  reservations  quickly.  Our  goal  is  not  to  lock  people  out  of  our  classes,  but  to  fill  them  up 
effectively  and  efficiently.  We  have  not  cut  that  many  classes  out  of  the  calendar  as  our  draft  is 
sizing  it  up  now  (only  a  grand  total  of  3  or  4  from  various  courses).  The  end  result  is  a  calendar 
that  uses  DISAM  resources  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  en  tire  community.  These  will  be  discussed 
during  our  upcoming  curriculum  review  held  the  week  of  February  18  and  you  will  hear  more  after 
your  unified  command  and  military  department  representatives  hear  the  details  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  provide  their  input.  Again,  more  to  follow. 

Note  our  ongoing  photo  contest  -  thanks  to  those  who  have  already  submitted  photos,  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  want  DISAM  to  display  and  use  photos  of  you  accomplishing  your 
mission.  Keep  those  photos  coming,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  at  an  upcoming  conference! 


RONALD  H.  REYNOLDS 
Commandant 
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Kazakhstan 

By 

Zhalgas  A.  Ospanov 

Security  Assistance  Office,  Almaty,  Kazakhstan 


RUSSIA 


Embl 


/  IH  K  IS  I  AN 


TURKMENISTAN 


Kazakhstan  is  situated  in  Central  Asia,  deep  in  the  Eurasian  continent.  Its  territory  covers 
2,700,900  square  kilometers  (i.e.  1,049,150  square  miles).  In  terms  of  the  area  it  is  the  second 
largest  among  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States.  In  fact  the  territory  of  Kazakhstan 
exceeds  that  occupied  by  twelve  countries  of  the  European  Union.  Kazakhstan  borders  upon  the 
following  states: 


China 

Kyrgyzstan 

Turkmenistan 

Uzbekistan 

The  Russian  Federation 


1 .460  km  long  border; 
980  km; 

380  km; 

2.300  km; 

6.467  km. 


Total  length  of  borders  amounts  to  12.187  km. 

Historical  Setting 

Until  the  arrival  of  Russians  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  history  of  Kazakhstan  was 
determined  by  the  movements,  conflicts,  and  alliances  of  Turkic  and  Mongol  tribes.  The  nomadic 
tribal  society  of  what  came  to  be  the  Kazak  people  experienced  increasingly  frequent  incursions 
by  the  Russian  Empire,  ultimately  being  included  in  that  empire  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
followed  it. 
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The  1980s  brought  glimmers  of  political  independence,  as  well  as  conflict,  as  the  central 
government’s  hold  progressively  weakened.  An  altogether  new  political  atmosphere  was  swelling 
up  in  the  country.  Young  people  came  out  to  the  square  to  express  a  universal  protest  against  the 
methods  resorted  to  by  the  administer-and-command  system  which  as  of  old  demonstrated  little 
regard  for  the  opinion  of  the  population  of  the  Republic.  On  August  19,  1991  there  was  an  abortive 
coup  attempt;  by  September  of  the  same  year,  the  Communist  Party  of  Kazakhstan  was  disbanded. 
On  December  16,  1991  a  law  of  constitutional  effectiveness  was  passed  and  became  the  law  of 
the  Republic  of  Kazakhstan  Independence . 

Tremendous  natural  resources  of  Kazakhstan,  social  and  political  stability  in  the  Republic 
make  this  region  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  of  capital  investments  among  other  republics 
of  the  late  Soviet  Union.  The  Republic  of  Kazakhstan  has  become  a  full-fledged  equal  member  of 
the  world  community.  In  1997  the  circumstance  conditioned  by  geopolitical  and  economic 
considerations  of  Kazakhstan’s  development;  the  decision  was  made  to  transfer  the  capital  of  the 
country  from  Almaty  to  Akmola.  The  population  Astana  is  as  large  as  3 19,000  people.  The  official 
language  of  the  Republic  of  Kazakhstan  is 

People  of  Kazakhstan 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Kazakh  is 
likely  derived  from  a  Turkic  word 
meaning  “wanderer”  or  “independent 
man.”  The  people  inhabit  an  area  between 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  west  to  Lake 
Balkash  in  the  east,  north  of  the  Syr  Darya 
River  and  south  of  the  Siberian  lowlands. 

The  Kazakhs  were  absorbed  into  the  Russian  Empire  during  the  1 81'1  century  and  the  Khanates 
(autonomous  rulers)  were  dissolved  during  the  19th  century.  During  the  Soviet  era,  Stalin  ended 
the  Kazakhs  nomadic  ways  and  collectivized  the  farms  or  work  in  the  factories.  In  a  show  of 
resistance,  many  Kazakhs  slaughtered  their  herds,  resulting  in  a  famine  that  left  over  one  million 
Kazakhs  dead.  The  majority  of  Kazakhs  are  Turkic/Mongolian  in  appearance,  with  straight  black 
hair,  olive  complexion,  small  nose,  and  typically  broad  face.  Due  to  intermarriage  between  the 
various  nationalities  there  is  a  wide  range  of  physical  appearance. 


The  war  memorial  in 
Panfilov  Park 
commemorates  the 
soldiers  from  Almaty 
who  died  in  the  defense 
of  Moscow  during 
World  War  II. 


Kazakh. 
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In  2000  Kazakhstan  had  an  estimated  population  of  148,419.  Representatives  of  nearly  120 
nationalities  inhabit  the  Republic  at  the  moment,  more  particularly: 


Kazakhs 

53.4% 

Russians 

30.0% 

Ukrainians 

3.7% 

Germans 

2.4% 

Tatars 

1.7% 

Some  1.4  million  Kazaks  lived  outside  Kazakstan,  nearly  all  in  the  Russian  and  Uzbek 
republics.  At  that  time,  an  estimated  one  million  Kazaks  lived  in  China,  and  a  sizeable  but 
uncounted  Kazak  population  resided  in  Mongolia. 

Kazakhstan  and  its  Economic  Potential 

Kazakhstan’s  share  in  world  output  of  commercial  minerals  and  products  of  procession 
thereof  (according  to  estimates  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland)  in  the  days  of  the  late  Soviet 
Union  amounted  to  the  following: 


Beryllium 

24% 

Lead 

7% 

Zink 

7% 

Bauxites 

1% 

Tantalum 

33% 

Uranium 

14% 

Titanium 

26% 

Manganese 

5% 

Chromite 

27% 

Silver 

6% 

Copper 

3% 

Iron  ore 

2% 

Barite 

7% 

Tungsten 

12% 

Molybdenum 

3% 

Gold 

1% 
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Today  Kazakhstan  is  rich  with  commercial  minerals.  In  terms  of  chromium,  vanadium, 
bismuth  and  fluorine  reserves  Kazakhstan  is  the  world  leader.  Kazakhstan  is  one  of  the  top 
producers  of  the  following: 

Iron  Chromite  lead  zink  tungsten 

Molybdenum  Phosphorite  copper  potassium  cadmium 

Kazakhstan  is  an  important  energy  and  power  generation  region.  Development  of  more 
advanced  and  significant  power  generation  capabilities  within  the  next  5-10  years  ensures 
Kazakhstan’s  independence  in  terms  of  energy  and  an  advanced  development. 

Within  Kazakhstan  nearly  160  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  were  recently  discovered.  Their  reserves 
known  day  are  approximately  equal  to  present  day  resources  of  the  whole  of  the  Western  Europe. 
These  oil  and  gas  fields  contain  about  20,000,000,000  barrels  of  oil  and  700,000,000  tons  of  gas 
condensate.  The  Tenghiz  field  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  deposits  of  the  world. 

Coal  reserves  in  Kazakhstan  reach  160,000,000,000  ton.  The  Republic  numbers  10  coal  fields 
of  bituminous  and  brown  coal,  over  155  deposits  in  all. 

Tourism 

The  Republic  of  Kazakhstan  attaches  great  importance  to  the  development  of  certain  spheres 
of  present-day  infrastructure  including  tourism.  Kazakhstan  is  a  land  of  ancient  civilization.  From 
remote  times  its  inhabitants,  the  ancestors  of  the  present-day  Kazakhs,  were  creating  a  unique  and 
original  culture.  Some  outstanding  monuments  of  their  cultural  heritage  have  survived  in  the  form 
of  burial  mounds,  settlements,  fortifications,  mausoleums  and  even  whole  towns.  Hodja  Ahmed 
Yasavi  Mausoleum  in  Turkestan  (up  to  the  16th  century  Yasi  city)  in  Southern  Kazakhstan  is 
unique  among  them. 

Kazakhstan  tourism  firms  cooperate  with  almost  eighty  countries  of  the  world.  Some  25 
tourism  firms  in  Almaty  and  5  companies  in  regional  centers  arrange  charter  flights  to  India, 
Turkey,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Pakistan,  South  Korea,  Greece  and  Poland.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Kazakhstan  provides  for  all  known  aspects  of  tourism  cognitive,  entertaining,  ethnic,  ecological, 
rehabilitative,  children-oriented,  sportive,  hunting,  equestrian  and  adventure.  The  region  affords 
unique  climatic  opportunities  for  recreation,  rehabilitation,  hunting,  alpinism,  mountain-skiing 
and  skating.  Tremendous  scientific  and  cultural  interest  are  present  by  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Mangyshlak  and  Ustyurt,  and  other  memorable  sites  evoking  Kazakh  epos. 

Kazakhstani  Switzerland  is  the  second  name  given  to  Burabai,  Kokshetau  region  which  is  in 
the  Northern  Kazakhstan.  Amidst  the  yellow  scorched  unending  steppe  one  encounters  a  green 

wall  of  forest.  It  harbors  wonders:  hillocks 
overgrown  with  trees,  stonyridges,  fantastical  heaps 
of  rocks  like  fairy  giants  and  ghosts  as  silent  as 
bewitched  lakes.  This  mysterious  land  is  Burabai. 
Potential  tourists  are  offered  over  700  travel  routes 
about  the  territory  of  Kazakhstan.  Tourism  yields 
profits  grow  annually.  The  share  of  national  income 
generated  from  tourism  (as  compared  to  1991)  has 
grown  from  0.06  percent  to  0.23  percent. 
Kazakhstan  offers  372  hotels  of  various  classes 
with  a  simultaneous  accommodation  of  36,876 
people. 
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A  blind  dombra  player  plays  traditional 
melodies  in  the  marketplace. 
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Security  Assistance  in  Kazakhstan: 
Building  a  Partnership  for  the  Future 

By 

Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Lahue,  USA 
United  States  Security  Assistance  Office,  Republic  of  Kazakhstan 

Introduction 


My  first  introduction  to  security  assistance  in  Kazakhstan  was  December  2000.  I  had  been 
promoted  out  of  my  position  as  the  Central  Asia  analyst  in  JCS/J2  and  had  taken  up  temporary 
work  in  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  on  Kazakhstan  issues.  After  two  years  of 
observing  and  writing  about  the  military  and  security  situation  in  Central  Asia,  I  was  plunged 
headlong  into  the  much  more  challenging  world  of  security  assistance.  With  years  of  preparation 
as  a  Foreign  Area  Officer,  and  a  lot  of  on  the  ground  experience  in  the  region,  I  anticipated  that 
being  the  first  permanent  security  assistance  officer  (SAO)  in  Kazakhstan  would  be  a  challenge. 
As  I  took  up  my  desk  in  OSD,  the  Ministry  of  Defense  (MoD)  had  just  requested  to  use  all 
available  foreign  military  financing  (FMF)  for  construction  of  a  military  base,  something 
unprecedented  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Today  as  I  am  writing  this,  the  construction  project 
has  been  delayed  by  nine  months,  the  first  High  Mobility  Multipurpose  Wheeled  Vehicle 
(HMMWV)  for  the  Ministry  of  Defense  was  somehow  shipped  to  Moscow,  the  first  border  forces 
candidates  for  the  International  Maritime  Officers  Course  can  not  speak  English,  and  the  first 
English  instructor  from  the  Aviation  Academy  to  be  scheduled  for  Defense  Language  Institute 
(DLI)  is  hesitant  to  leave  his  homeland.  Little  did  I  know  how  difficult  the  challenge  would  be. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Lahue  (right)  congratulates  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mukhamedov,  Chief, 
International  Cooperation  Center  on  the  arrival  of  Kazakhstan’s  first  U.S.  Army  High 
Mobility  Multipurpose  Wheeled  Vehicle  in  January  2002.  The  High  Mobility  Multipurpose 
Wheeled  Vehicle  in  Kazakshtan  courtesy  of  AM  General. 
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What  Kazakhstan  Means  to  the  United  States 

Before  the  United  States  intervention  in  Afghanistan,  outside  the  oil  industry  or  the  small 
circle  of  academic  and  government  specialists  on  the  region,  few  in  the  United  States  knew  where 
Central  Asia  was  or  had  ever  heard  the  name  Kazakhstan.  Even  today,  with  Kazakhstan  as  a  quiet 
sideshow  to  the  events  in  Afghanistan,  it  is  a  relatively  small  group  who  understand  Kazakhstan’s 
potential  to  shift  the  balance  of  power  in  world  oil  markets  and  lessen  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  Middle  East.  With  the  addition  of  the  recently  confirmed  reserves  of  the  Kashagan  field  in  the 
North  Caspian,  within  twenty  years  Kazakhstan  could  potentially  become  the  largest  oil- 
producing  nation  outside  the  Middle  East. 


The  Tengiz  field  is  one  of  the  largest  oil  fields  in  the  world  and  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  single 
largest  U.S.  commercial  investments  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union. 


The  development  of  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  the  Caspian  region,  particularly  oil  rich  Western 
Kazakhstan,  and  the  infrastructure  to  transport  it  to  market,  has  been  the  focus  for  U.S.  policy  in 
Central  Asia  for  over  a  decade.  U.S.  oil  companies  have  invested  billions  of  dollars  to  develop  oil 
fields  in  Western  Kazakhstan  and  are  likely  to  invest  billions  more.  The  challenge  is  to  get  this  oil 
efficiently  to  market.  To  solve  this  problem,  the  U.S.  has  officially  supported  the  construction  of 
a  major  oil  pipeline  from  Baku,  Azerbaijan  to  Cehan,  Turkey  to  carry  Caspian  crude  through  the 
Caucasus  region,  providing  Caspian  countries  with  an  alternative  to  the  pipelines  in  Russia  and 
Iran.  As  Caspian  oil  production  grows  and  begins  to  impact  the  world  market,  the  stability  of  the 
Caspian  and  Caucasus  regions  will  figure  increasingly  in  U.S.  and  European  security  strategy. 
Also,  Kazakhstan’s  growing  defense  needs  and  new  wealth  will  increase  its  potential  to  become 
an  important  defense  partner  and  market  for  U.S.  and  European  defense  equipment.  Kazakhstan 
has  little  defense  related  infrastructure  in  the  Caspian  region,  but  is  planning  major  new 
investments,  including  the  development  of  a  small  naval  force. 

Another  major  focus  for  U.S.  policy  in  Kazakhstan  is  nonproliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Kazakhstan  possesses  a  significant  number  of  industrial  and  defense  related  facilities 
that  possess  or  produce  materials  necessary  for  the  production  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
The  U.S.  has  provided  millions  of  dollars  under  programs  such  as  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction 
and  Export  Control  and  Border  Security  to  aid  Kazakhstan  in  enhancing  its  controls  over  these 
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materials  and  improved  export  controls  on  the  borders.  Kazakhstan’s  close  proximity  to  the 
Middle  East  and  the  turbulent  Caucasus  region  make  strict  control  over  these  materials 
imperative.  Kazakhstan’s  long  borders  and  fledgling  border  control  infrastructure  make  it  a  prime 
candidate  for  continued  U.S.  security  support. 

The  Soviet  Legacy 

When  Kazakhstan  declared  independence  in  December  1991  it  did  not  possess  an  army  and 
so  was  forced  to  form  an  organization  from  disparate  parts  of  what  remained  from  the  Soviet 
military.  Military  infrastructure  and  equipment  designed  to  meet  Soviet  defense  concerns  was 
totally  inappropriate  for  newly  independent  Kazakhstan.  Kazakhstan  inherited  large  amounts  of 
military  hardware,  ammunition,  and  a  significant  weapons  industry  but  few  coherent  staff 
organizations  to  manage  it  since  much  had  been  run  from  Moscow  or  the  headquarters  of  the 
Turkestan  Military  District  in  Uzbekistan.  There  was  also  little  in  the  way  of  a  military  training 
or  education  system. 


Kazakhstan  possesses  a  large 
arena  of  unneeded  and  obsolete 
weapons  from  the  Soviet  Union. 


Significant  components  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  industry  and  naval  weapons  industry 
were  located  in  Kazakhstan  but  most  of  this  fell  into  disrepair  with  the  economic  collapse  that 
followed  independence.  Much  of  the  military’s  technical  expertise  and  experienced  staff  were 
ethnic  Russians  who  left  Kazakhstan  after  independence.  This  left  Kazakhstan  with  numerous 
military  and  industrial  facilities  that  either  possess  or  produce  materials  or  components  for 
weapons,  but  a  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  to  operate  and  maintain  it  all. 

Kazakhstan’s  location  and  vast  open  spaces  made  it  ideal  for  development,  testing,  and 
stationing  of  strategic  aviation  and  rocket  forces,  something  too  complex,  expensive,  and 
unnecessary  for  the  new  nation.  Just  after  independence,  Kazakhstan  made  a  deal  allowing  Russia 
to  retain  the  strategic  bombers,  missile  systems,  and  nuclear  weapons  in  exchange  for  tactical 
aviation  and  other  support.  Russia  also  retained  the  right  to  use  the  Baikonur  space  launch 
facilities  and  other  military  facilities,  such  as  test  ranges,  in  exchange  for  annual  payments.  Much 
of  the  payment  is  provided  in  military  education,  equipment,  and  services.  Over  1000 
Kazakhstani  officers  study  in  Russia  annually.  Over  the  years,  Russia  has  provided  tactical 
fighters,  anti-aircraft  systems,  and  in  January  of  this  year,  new  combat  helicopters.  This  naturally 
means  that  Kazakhstan  and  Russia  maintain  a  close  defense  relationship,  making  U.S.  Security 
Assistance  Office  activities  controversial  in  some  parts  of  the  Kazakh  and  Russian  officialdom. 

With  independence,  Kazakhstan  suddenly  had  a  huge  country  with  long  borders,  including  a 
maritime  border  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  a  population  of  less  than  seventeen  million  from  which 
to  form  a  new  security  infrastructure.  While  Kazakhstan  was  part  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the 
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only  external  border  was  with  China,  so  all  defense  related  infrastructure  was  oriented  east.  The 
most  significant  ground  forces  in  Central  Asia  were  located  to  the  south,  in  Uzbekistan,  bordering 
Afghanistan.  Kazakhstan  did  not  inherit  a  ground  capability  sufficient  for  its  new  defense  needs. 
Kazakhstan  did  possess  a  significant  number  of  border  forces  oriented  on  the  Chinese  border; 
however,  these  were  subordinated  to  the  KGB,  and  now  its  successor  the  Committee  for  National 
Security  (KNB),  which  is  primarily  an  intelligence  organization. 

Kazakhstan  inherited  little  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  way  of  infrastructure  or  organizations 
to  support  maritime  operations  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Primary  ports,  shipbuilding  and  ship 
maintenance  facilities  were  located  in  Russia  and  Azerbaijan.  The  most  economically  significant 
maritime  activities  in  Western  Kazakhstan  were  on  the  Ural  River,  also  a  significant  source  of 
extremely  valuable  caviar.  The  city  of  Atyrau,  located  about  45  km  from  the  Caspian,  had  a  busy 
river  port,  now  much  less  used.  Atyrau  is  now  experiencing  explosive  economic  growth  due  to 
the  oil  industry.  Significant  defense  industrial  facilities,  including  naval  weapons  production, 
were  located  further  north  along  the  river.  Since  all  commercial  activities  were  government  run, 
the  economic  and  social  collapse  after  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  left  boat-owning  organizations, 
as  well  as  government  maritime  management  organizations,  without  funding  for  operations  or 
maintenance.  Most  of  these  organizations  either  partly  or  completely  collapsed;  the  employees 
left  and  usable  assets  were  stripped.  Dozens  of  partially  sunken  boats  and  the  remnants  of  long 
unused  docks  clutter  the  riverbanks. 

Soviet  Naval  forces  on  the  Caspian  were  located  mainly  in  Russia  and  Azerbaijan.  Kazakhstan 
inherited  some  maritime  law  enforcement  organizations  associated  primarily  with  fisheries  and 
traditional  police  activities  that  suffered  much  the  same  fate  as  the  others.  The  current 
organizations  responsible  for  maritime  security  and  law  enforcement  include  the  border  forces, 
Ministry  of  Defense,  Ministry  of  Interior,  police,  customs,  and  Ministry  of  Environment.  All  of 
those  are  in  varying  degrees  equally  handicapped.  They  face  a  shortage  of  experienced  and 
trained  personnel,  a  lack  of  equipment,  little  to  no  operational  infrastructure,  and  a  huge 
economically  booming  maritime  region  to  manage. 

Another  significant  challenge  is  the  lack  of  a  legal  structure  for  managing  maritime  activities. 
Since  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  private  commerce,  and  there  was  no  international  trade  on  the 
Caspian  as  there  is  now,  Kazakhstan  has  had  to  struggle  with  the  task  of  forming  a  maritime  law 
system.  With  very  few  people  with  any  maritime  legal  expertise,  writing  and  enforcing  maritime 
law  to  manage  Kazakhstan’s  Caspian  territory  is  no  simple  matter.  This  is  significant  when 
considering  the  complex  procedures  that  must  be  maintained  to  prevent  narcotics  smuggling, 
poaching,  and  possible  attempts  to  smuggle  materials  necessary  to  produce  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  The  challenge  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  countries  bordering  the  Caspian, 
(Russia,  Kazakhstan,  Turkmenistan,  Azerbaijan,  and  Iran)  have  not  agreed  on  legal  delimitation 
of  the  surface  or  subsurface  borders. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  the  Soviet  legacy  for  the  SAO  is  the  shortage  of  staff 
organizations  and  experienced  staff  officers  with  which  to  work.  Many  Kazakh  officers  who  were 
working  in  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  after  its  collapse  eventually  returned  to  Kazakhstan  to 
serve  in  the  military,  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  staff  a  new  army.  Officers  often  have  to  be 
assigned  outside  their  area  of  expertise  and  young  lieutenants  sometimes  work  in  staff  positions 
that  typically  require  officers  with  much  more  experience.  In  addition,  during  the  Soviet  Union 
there  was  no  need  to  determine  how  to  work  with  foreign  military  forces.  For  many  Soviet 
trained  officers,  particularly  in  a  country  with  strong  military  ties  to  Russia,  there  is  still  a  degree 
of  hesitation  about  working  with  Western  officers,  probably  justified  by  the  fact  that 
counterintelligence  services  are  actively  watching.  Over  the  past  18  months,  the  Soviet  ice  has 
been  melting,  but  old  habits  such  as  secrecy  and  distrust  of  outsiders  demands  time  and  work  to 
earn  trust  and  cooperation. 
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Immediately  after  independence,  the  financial  crisis,  including  2000  percent  inflation,  and  the 
monumental  task  of  organizing  a  new  government,  prevented  Kazakhstan  from  putting  significant 
resources  into  defense.  In  the  late  1990’s  as  more  funding  became  available,  deployment  of  forces 
to  the  Southern  region  bordering  Kyrgystan  and  Uzbekistan  became  a  top  priority.  To  the  South, 
the  Taliban  were  slowly  consolidating  control  over  Afghanistan  and  seemed  intent  to  continue 
spreading  their  radical  view  of  Islam  to  Central  Asia.  In  1999,  the  Taliban-supported  Islamic 
Movement  of  Uzbekistan  began  terrorist  and  guerrilla  operations  in  Uzbekistan  and  Kyrgyzstan, 
and  in  2000  began  operating  in  the  Kazakh-Uzbek  border  region. 

Development  of  ground  and  naval  forces  infrastructure  in  the  Caspian  Region  began  in 
earnest  only  in  2002.  Concern  about  the  Western  Border  Region  has  grown  along  with  the  growth 
of  the  oil  industry  in  the  region,  but  concern  turned  to  alarm  in  July  1991  when  Iran,  which  was 
aggressively  disputing  the  Caspian  delimitation  plans  of  the  former  Soviet  states,  sent  a  gun  boat 
into  Azeri  waters  to  chase  off  a  British  oil  exploration  vessel.  The  attacks  on  September  11,  2001, 
increased  Kazakhstan’s  sense  of  the  vulnerability  of  its  strategically  important  oil  production 
facilities  and  the  nuclear  power  plant  in  Aktau  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

SAO  Operations  and  Challenges 

Kazakhstan  inherited  four  organizations  with  military  troops:  the  traditional  Ministry  of 
Defense  organizations  -  the  Army  and  Air  Force;  the  military  forces  of  the  Committee  for 
National  Security  (formerly  KGB)  which  include  border  forces  and  special  operations;  Ministry 
of  Interior  (national  police)  military  units;  and  agency  for  emergency  situation  troops.  Of  these 
organizations,  the  SAO  has  worked  almost  exclusively  with  MoD.  In  late  2002,  we  began  an 
initiative  to  work  with  the  Border  Forces  Maritime  Department  (fulfilling  missions  similar  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard)  on  Caspian  Sea  security  issues.  There  is  much  potential  for  working  with  the 
Agency  for  Emergency  Situations  to  design  humanitarian  assistance  programs  related  to 
earthquake  preparedness  and  disaster  response  on  the  Caspian  Sea  but  nothing  has  been  planned 
to  date. 

Kazakhstan  began  receiving  FMF  and  international  military  education  and  training  (IMET) 
funding  in  1997,  the  defense  attache’s  office,  and  a  series  of  temporary  duty  officers  ran  SAO 
activities  until  I  arrived  as  the  first  permanent  SAO  in  May  2001.  With  attaches  rotating  annually, 
and  no  officer  to  run  security  assistance  functions,  it  was  difficult  for  both  the  embassy  and  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  to  formalize  a  security  assistance  program  or  to  maintain  continuity  with 
MoD  during  the  long  process  of  developing  an  FMS  case.  The  result  was  that  by  December  2000, 
of  the  $7,000,000  Kazakhstan  had  received  in  FMF,  MoD  had  in-hand  two  open  FMS  cases  from 
1997  and  1999  and  $29,000  in  flight  suits.  That  month,  with  a  pressing  need  to  deploy  troops 
south  and  west,  and  frustration  over  its  inability  to  get  any  equipment,  MoD  cancelled  its 
outstanding  letter  of  offer  and  requests  (FORs),  and  requested  to  use  all  available  funding  to  build 
a  military  base.  In  addition,  in  2001  the  Minister  cancelled  most  bilateral  exercises  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  construction  request. 

Being  a  security  assistance  officer  I  understand  the  MoD’s  frustration  with  the  FMS  process. 
However,  a  more  significant  concern  results  from  a  lack  understanding  of  the  FMS  process  and 
MoD’s  lack  of  specific  force  development  plans.  It  is  up  to  the  DIS AM-trained  security  assistance 
officers  to  work  the  FMS  system,  to  assist  the  MoD  in  understanding  how  the  FMS  monies  are 
utilized.  Soviet  staff  methodology  also  made  it  difficult  for  the  embassy  staff  to  work  with  MoD. 
MoD  handled  security  assistance  as  it  had  relations  with  defense  attaches,  that  is,  basically  as  a 
protocol  matter  under  the  External  Relations  Department  (UVS  in  Russian)  tightly  controlled  by 
counterintelligence. 
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The  chart  below  represents  dollar  amounts  of  Foreign  Military  Finance  and  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  funds  Kazakhstan  has  been  receiving  since  1997. 


1997  1998  1999  2000  2001  2002  2003 

The  protocol  officers  assigned  to  monitor  contacts  with  the  U.S.  embassy  were  in  the 
apparatus,  the  minister’s  staff,  which  reported  directly  to  the  minister.  As  it  turned  out,  the  staff 
officers  of  the  External  Relations  Department  acted  only  as  middlemen  to  pass  the  information 
through  the  Chief  of  Staff,  which  controls  all  operational  units  and  also  reports  directly  to  the 
minister.  The  External  Relations  Department  demanded  all  inquiries  from  the  SAO  in  writing.  It 
would  then  pass  or  rewrite  it  as  a  directive  through  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  organization  involved 
with  the  case.  The  unit  would  provide  a  written  response  that  the  External  Relations  Department 
would  then  rewrite  and  send  to  the  SAO.  Throw  in  the  fact  that  that  this  process  involved  at  least 
two  translations  and  was  managed  by  MoD  officers  that  had  little  exposure  to  U.S.  equipment, 
and  the  result  was  confusing  and  time  consuming. 

MoD  has  broad  force  development  objectives:  build  a  modern,  highly  mobile  professional 
army,  including  a  professional  non-commissioned  officer  (corps,  a  mobile/rapid  response  force,  a 
new  strategic  air  defense  system,  a  peacekeeping  unit  and  a  navy.  However,  MoD  does  not  have 
the  trained  staff  required  to  take  the  planning  down  to  the  level  of  detail  required  to  fully  integrate 
FMF  into  their  development  plans.  Although  there  are  broad  plans,  and  individual  MoD 
organizations  understand  their  needs,  the  difficult  part  for  the  SAO  is  that  no  organization  existed 
that  could  work  with  the  SAO  to  analyze  and  prioritize  these  needs  at  the  highest  level  then  plan 
out  for  several  years  based  on  projected  funding.  Most  of  the  staff  was  struggling  at  the  tactical 
level  just  trying  to  keep  their  units  going  and  meet  their  operation  and  training  needs.  As  a 
consequence,  LORs  over  the  years  have  been  all  over  the  map;  from  flight  suits  to  movie  cameras, 
nuclear  biological  and  chemical  suits  and  Ford  truck..  Most  were  canceled  or  changed  multiple 
times  as  the  influence  of  various  staff  officers  and  ideas  shifted. 

The  international  military  education  and  training  program  was  also  a  challenge.  Few  in  MoD 
understood  the  IMET  program  or  its  potential  benefits.  The  IMET  was  also  managed  by  the 
External  Relations  Department.  Despite  the  fact  that  some  very  competent  officers  worked  the 
process,  the  MoD  bureaucracy  worked  against  them.  There  are  many  things  working  against  the 
program.  First,  there  was  the  onerous  task  of  writing  diplomatic  notes  or  formal  letters  between 
the  Embassy  and  MoD  for  each  and  every  change  or  modification  to  a  course.  The  time  required 
to  do  this  often  resulted  in  last  minute  crises  with  late  documents  or  cancellations. 
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Then  there  was  the  personnel  system  itself.  Officer  education  and  assignments  are  not 
centrally  managed.  There  is  no  database  to  find  a  qualified  officer  for  a  particular  course.  External 
Relations  Department  would  send  a  letter  to  the  personnel  department  requesting  a  candidate  only 
after  the  school  date  was  announced.  The  personnel  department  then  sent  letters  to  the  military 
district  commanders  and  other  organizations  to  request  candidates.  An  officer  could  not  be  sent 
to  school  unless  he  was  already  assigned  to  a  position.  Commanders  were  naturally  reluctant  to 
give  up  their  best  officers  for  training  that  could  last  up  to  a  year  while  maintaining  a  vacant 
position.  Also,  candidates  that  would  most  benefit  the  military  by  attending  school  typically  could 
not  speak  English.  This  meant  potentially  months  of  additional  in-country  language  preparation 
prior  to  attending  a  CONUS  school.  Since  Kazakhstan  had  an  ECL  waiver,  this  encouraged  a  high 
level  of  what  in  the  U.S.  would  be  considered  unethical  behavior.  Without  the  need  to  meet  a 
standard,  and  the  fact  that  the  personnel  system  worked  against  finding  the  best  qualified 
candidates,  often  officers  were  selected  simply  because  they  had  connections  to  someone  in  the 
inner  circle  who  had  control  over  the  program.  Over  the  years  many,  officers  went  to  IMET 
courses  more  than  once  and  these  same  officers  also  attended  partnership  for  peace  (PfP)  and 
other  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  partner  training  courses.  The  desire  to  travel 
overseas  was  understandable  but  it  did  not  meet  either  U.S.  or  MoD  objectives. 

Building  a  Partnership 

The  view  shared  by  General  Franks  and  the  MoD  was  that  engagement  activities  were  random 
and  nothing  concrete  was  being  achieved.  Engagement  needed  to  become  focused.  The 
Kazakhstanis  wanted  to  gain  results  from  their  mil-to-mil  relationship  with  the  U.S.,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  achieve  it.  To  get  results  we  needed  two  things;  a  new  organization  in  MoD  to 
handle  security  assistance  issues  and  a  comprehensive  security  assistance  plan  tied  into  mil-to- 
mil  engagement. 

The  only  solution  was  to  convince  MoD  to  change  its  way  of  doing  business  and  help  MoD 
get  a  handle  on  IMET  and  FMF.  The  first  big  challenge  was  to  convince  MoD  that  the  SAO  and 
the  U.S.  military  should  be  viewed  as  a  partner  furthering  Kazakhstan’s  defense  goals  instead  of 
a  representative  of  the  former  enemy  with  lots  of  money.  I  approached  this  by  establishing 
planning  meetings  directly  with  commanders  and  staff  associated  with  the  LOR  for  the 
construction  project  and  a  canceled  LOR  for  operational  clothing  for  the  peacekeeping  unit.  It  was 
difficult  at  first  to  convince  the  External  Relations  Department  leadership  that  meetings  were 
even  necessary.  It  often  took  weeks  or  months  to  set  up  one  meeting!  By  making  progress  on  the 
construction  and  actually  delivering  some  equipment  to  the  peacekeeping  battalion  in  December 
2001,  thank  you  for  moving  so  fast  U.S.  Army  Security  Assistance  Command  (USASAC),  I 
began  to  win  some  converts.  The  big  break  came,  however,  in  January  2002  when  the  new 
minister  and  new  Chief  of  International  Programs  came  on  board. 

Reforming  IMET  and  getting  the  fiscal  year  2003  IMET  plan  done  was  the  most  pressing 
issue.  In  January,  I  presented  MoD  with  a  paper  entitled  “Using  Foreign  Sponsored  Training  to 
Develop  a  Professional  Military  Force  in  Kazakhstan’’  proposing  the  formation  of  a  new  MoD 
organization  to  coordinate  foreign  government  sponsored  training,  and  the  creation  of  an  officer 
professional  management  system  to  manage  the  trained  officers.  The  paper  focused  on  how 
foreign  sponsored  training  such  as  IMET  would  further  the  Minister’s  goal  of  creating  a  modern, 
professional  army  if  it  were  managed  properly.  Initial  focus  should  be  training  for  MoD  high 
priority  units  such  as  the  Kazakhstan  Peacekeeping  Battalion,  and  the  Mobile  Forces,  that  may 
work  or  train  with  NATO  or  United  Nations  forces  in  the  future.  The  idea  is  that  once  a  system 
could  be  worked  out  to  support  one  unit,  it  could  grow  to  encompass  all  of  MoD. 

When  the  proposal  was  positively  received,  I  began  campaigning  to  simultaneously  create  a 
staff  office  to  manage  Foreign  Military  Sales.  Getting  officers  DISAM  trained  and  spreading 
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general  knowledge  about  FMF  and  FMS  as  widely  as  possible  in  MoD  was  critical.  We  proposed 
a  DISAM  MET  with  an  executive  session  for  senior  MoD  officials,  and  CONUS  training  for  the 
staff.  In  April,  MoD  gave  full  support  to  the  proposal  and  announced  the  formation  of  a  new 
International  Cooperation  Center  with  full  authorization  to  work  in  direct  partnership  with  the 
SAO.  Responsibility  for  contact  with  foreign  attaches  however,  was  not  formally  transferred  and 
remained  under  protocol’s  control.  After  the  DISAM  seminar  in  August,  and  more  discussion  on 
what  the  new  organization’s  mandate  would  be,  MoD  decided  to  consolidate  all  foreign  training 
and  equipment  programs,  including  PfP,  under  one  office  and  subordinated  protocol  functions  to 
training  and  equipment  management.  This  was  a  key  decision  that  will  allow  more  direct  liaison 
with  attaches  who  coordinate  education  and  training  programs.  Formal  restructuring  and  a  full 
operational  budget  will  be  granted  beginning  after  the  new  fiscal  year  in  January  2003  and,  with 
some  luck,  program  management  will  get  easier. 

Security  Assistance  Planning 

With  increased  cooperation,  and  consensus  on  the  direction  to  take  United  States-Kazakhstan 
military  relations,  we  had  grounds  to  begin  creating  a  formal  five-year  Security  Assistance  Plan 
that  is  intended  to  lead  to  a  visible  increase  in  MoD  defensive  capabilities,  as  well  as  closer 
military  cooperation  with  the  United  States.  The  idea  is  to  focus  on  specific  objectives  to  get  the 
maximum  impact  from  FMF,  IMET,  enhanced  international  peacekeeping  capabilities  (EIPC), 
mil-mil  engagement  activities,  and,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  integrate  the  resources  of  other 
U.S.  government  agencies  with  overlapping  interests  such  as  Export  Control  Border  Security, 
Cooperative  Threat  Reduction,  and  INL.  The  second  step,  once  MoD  formally  approves  the  five 
year  security  assistance  plan  (expected  in  January-February  2003)  is  to  begin  working  with  MoD 
to  integrate  support  from  other  NATO  countries  with  bilateral  programs  such  as  Turkey  and  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  Partnership  for  Peace  activities. 

The  security  assistance  concept  follows: 

•  Integrate  and  focus  all  available  assets  (FMF,  IMET,  PfP,  bilateral  engagement)  in  a 
targeted  force  development  effort  that  meets  both  U.S.  and  Kazakhstan  strategic  objectives. 
Support  for  systemic  reform  will  be  focused  on  those  reforms  required  to  meet  the  force 
development  objectives. 

Using  a  combination  of  the  U.S.  interests  outlined  in  the  National  Security  Strategy,  National 
Military  Strategy,  and  Kazakhstan’s  security  situation  we  found  overlapping  interests: 

•  U.S.:  Stable  Caspian  Sea  region;  reliable,  interoperable  military  partner;  secure  borders 
to  prevent  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

•  Kazakhstan:  Professional  military,  international  peacekeeping  capability,  mobile  force 
capable  of  national  deployment,  deterrence  and  defense  capability;  in  southern  and  western 
Caspian  border  regions. 

From  these  interests  we  drafted  the  following  long-term  security  assistance  goals: 

Force  Development: 

•  Develop  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  interoperable 
peacekeeping  force 

•  Develop  Caspian  Sea  region  ground,  maritime,  and  air  defense  force 

•  Develop  rapid  reaction/SOF  forces  peacekeeping  force 

•  Develop  Caspian  Sea  region  ground,  maritime,  and  air  defense  force 

•  Develop  rapid  reaction/SOF  forces 
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Systemic  Reform: 

•  Officer/non-commissioned  officer  (NCO)  personnel  management 

•  Professional  non-commissioned  officer  corps 

•  Vehicle  and  Equipment  Maintenance  System 

•  English  language  training  system 

The  force  development  goals  provide  the  direction  to  develop  projects  that  can  be  supported 
by  multiple  programs.  The  systemic  reform  goals  are  necessary  to  achieve  and  sustain  long-term 
success  of  the  force  development  projects.  New  military  capabilities  and  interoperability  require 
not  only  new  equipment  and  training,  but  also  new  management  systems  to  sustain  these 
capabilities  for  the  long-term.  This  is  a  step  beyond  the  total  package  approach,  but  here  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  New  equipment  can  be  easily  purchased  with  spares  and  a  training  package, 
but  if  the  personnel  system  is  not  capable  of  sustaining  the  unit  over  the  long  term  with  trained 
personnel  to  operate  and  maintain  the  equipment,  and  personnel  who  understand  the  doctrine 
required  to  fulfill  the  unit’s  intended  missions,  no  long-term  improvement  will  be  achieved. 


Security  Assistance  Office  Goals 


Objectives 

Integrate  security  assistance  programs  into  a  coherent  plan  for  developing  Kazaakhstani  military 
and  security  capabilities  that  correspond  to  U.S.  national  security  interests.  Prime  focus  is  to 
develop  security  capabilities  in  the  Caspian  region  and  deployable  peacekeeping  unit. 

Use  security  assistance  programs  to  form  a  basis  for  future  defense  cooperation  and  military 
sales.  Introduce  the  government  of  Kazkhstan  to  U.S.  military  equipment  and  defense 
manufacturers. 

Major  Ongoing  Activities 

Foreign  Military  Financing 

HMMWVs  for  Peacekeeping  Battalion  and  counterterrorist  teams 
Reconstruction  of  military  base  -  Atyrau  (Caspian  Sea) 

Foreign  Military  Sales  Case  Development/Facilitating  U.S.  Defense  Industry  Access 

Strategic  air  ddefense  system  -  Lockheed  Martin 

Helicopter  acquisition:  Bell  -  Textron,  MD  Helicopters 

MoD  and  border  forces  tactical  communications:  Multiple  companies 

International  Military  Education  Training 

Expanded  international  military  education  and  training  program  to  support  maritime  law  reform 
Reform  in-country  English  language  training  in  cooperation  with  British  Council. 

Other 

Development  and  planning  of  Caspian  security  initiative 


For  example,  the  concept  to  “develop  a  NATO  interoperable  peacekeeping  force”  is  to  equip 
and  train  a  battalion  size  peacekeeping  unit.  The  end  state  is  a  NATO  interoperable  peacekeeping 
unit  capable  of  deploying  and  sustaining  itself  in  support  of  a  United  Nations  led  military 
operation.  Foreign  military  finance  (FMF)  is  funding  major  new  equipment  purchases  for  the 
peacekeeping  unit,  including  HMMWVs.  However,  sustaining  this  unit  for  the  long-term  requires 
systemic  reforms  which  will  further  the  minister’s  force  development  goal  for  creating  a 
professional  army.  For  example,  the  peacekeeping  unit  will  require  a  complete  change  in  the  way 
officers  and  NCOs  are  managed.  The  unit  will  require  officers  who  understand  peacekeeping 
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doctrine  and  a  certain  number  that  speak  English.  It  also  requires  officers  who  can  manage  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  new  U.S.  equipment,  such  as  HMMWVs  and  radios,  which  the 
unit  will  have.  In  the  current  personnel  system  there  are  no  set  rotation  cycles  for  officers  or 
NCOs.  It  is  impossible  to  train  replacements  without  a  predetermined  rotation  schedule.  Training 
and  career  management  will  need  to  be  managed  centrally  based  on  the  demands  of  the  unit.  MoD 
is  already  well  on  its  way  to  creating  a  professional  NCO,  however,  MoD  must  change  the  culture 
of  the  army  to  accept  NCOs  as  leaders  and  junior  managers.  The  peacekeeping  battalion  will  be 
the  first  unit  to  receive  a  concentrated  number  of  U.S.  trained  NCOs  and  officers  to  serve  together. 
Last  year  the  SAO  initiated  discussions  to  take  send  newly  graduated  lieutenants  directly  to 
Officer  Basic  Courses.  The  idea  is  to  place  these  young  officers  with  NCOs  that  have  attended 
primary  leadership  development  course  (PLDC)  or  basic  non-commissioned  officer  course  in  the 
United  States. 

Developing  a  Partnership  to  Secure  the  Caspian  Sea 

Given  the  explosive  growth  of  oil  infrastructure  in  Kazakhstan’s  Caspian  Sea  Region,  the 
need  to  develop  a  comprehensive  security  system  is  becoming  evident.  There  are  those  who  are 
concerned  that  the  sea  is  already  becoming  militarized  and  this  in  itself  is  a  danger  to  regional 
stability.  However,  Iran  and  Russia  already  have  significant  maritime  forces,  including  naval 
infantry.  Caspian  security  cannot  be  based  on  the  hope  that  the  neighborhood  will  continue  to  be 
politically  stable  or  the  neighbors  benevolent.  Terrorists  have  proven  that  they  can  strike  in  distant 
locations  against  soft  targets.  Given  that  the  largest  concentration  of  U.S.  commercial  investment 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  in  oil  production  facilities  in  western  Kazakhstan,  Kazakhstan’s 
ability  to  deter  or  respond  to  a  terrorist  attack  should  be  an  issue  of  U.S.  concern.  Also,  the 
Caspian  Sea  presents  a  significant  challenge  to  U.S.  efforts  to  control  the  spread  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  since  it  is  a  direct  and  lightly  monitored  transport  route  to  Iran  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  first  attempt  to  form  a  comprehensive  concept  to  improve  Caspian  security  was  in  the 
fiscal  years  2004-2009  security  assistance  budget  submission  in  June  2001  which  included  a 
multi-year  request  to  develop  a  Caspian  Region  rapid  reaction  capability  and  a  maritime  training 
center.  Based  on  discussions  with  the  Coast  Guard  International  Training  Department,  we  also 
began  planning  for  a  Coast  Guard  survey  to  review  the  overall  maritime  security  situation  to 
better  understand  what  our  priorities  should  be. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  in  2001  MoD’s  top  priority  for  FMF  and,  U.S.  engagement  in  general, 
was  the  construction  of  new  military  bases.  In  October,  a  joint  MoD,  SAO  and  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  survey  team  chose  an  unused  building  complex  in  Atyrau,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  from 
among  several  potential  projects  from  various  regions  of  Kazakhstan  as  the  most  suitable  from 
both  engineering  and  policy  perspectives.  SAO  and  MoD  agreed  to  organize  the  project  jointly, 
using  U.S.  funding  to  refurbish  the  headquarters  buildings  and  barracks  and  MoD  funding  to 
design  the  entire  project  and  build  annex  buildings.  At  that  time,  U.S.  policy  support  for  using 
FMF  to  do  construction  was  unclear,  so  it  was  important  to  connect  the  project  proposal  to  U.S. 
security  concerns.  Building  the  first  permanent  military  base  in  Kazakhstan’s  Caspian  Region  as 
a  U.S.-Kazakhstani  joint  project  was  both  highly  symbolic  and  a  good  fit  with  the  general  policy 
objectives  of  both  countries. 

The  Atyrau  project,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  forms  the  basis  for  current  and  future  security 
assistance  planning  for  the  development  of  ground  forces  capabilities  in  the  Caspian  Region. 
Ideally,  it  will  also  become  the  first  location  for  joint  U.S.  and  Kazakhstani  military  training 
exercises  in  the  Caspian  Region.  Pending  formal  acceptance  of  the  new  five-year  plan,  future 
FMF  will  be  used  to  transform  the  unit  at  this  base  into  a  light/rapid  reaction  force  equipped  with 
HMMWVs,  which  are  more  appropriate  for  the  terrain  than  armored  vehicles,  as  well  as  NATO 
interoperable  communications. 
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The  Port  of  Bautino,  north  of  Aktau,  will  become  busy  once  more  supporting  offshore  oil 
development.  However,  the  current  conditions  reflect  the  economic  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
maritime  system  on  the  Caspian. 


Planning  support  for  the  development  of  maritime  security  was  more  complex.  In  2001,  MoD 
again  began  focusing  on  the  creation  of  a  Navy,  because  in  the  mid-1990s  MoD  Navy 
Commander,  Rear  Admiral  Komratov,  now  Commander  of  the  Western  Military  District  that 
encompasses  the  Caspian  Region,  established  a  small  maritime  force  from  old  Soviet  vessels,  and 
some  excess  boats  provided  by  Germany  and  by  the  U.S.  under  cooperative  threat  reduction.  In 
1999  however,  all  MoD  boats  and  some  staff  were  turned  over  to  the  border  forces.  At  that  time, 
traditional  Navy  missions  were  not  as  pressing  as  the  need  to  control  the  maritime  border,  which 
by  law  was  a  border  forces  mission. 

The  first  MoD  initiative  for  security  assistance  funding  was  to  request  equipment  to  form  an 
interagency  maritime  training  center  in  Aktau  on  what  had  been  the  campus  for  a  technical 
institute.  The  establishment  of  the  Military  Maritime  Institute  (MMI)  is  actually  part  of  a  larger 
government  project  under  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications  to  create  a 
merchant  marine  and  ship  maintenance  system  so  that  Kazakhstan  can  eventually  man  and 
maintain  both  its  commercial  and  military  ships.  The  fact  that  MoD  and  the  border  forces  would 
both  train  at  the  institute  created  grounds  for  close  cooperation  between  the  security  assistance 
office  and  the  embassy’s  export  control  border  security  representative  who  worked  primarily  with 
border  forces  and  customs. 

In  early  2002,  MoD  developed  an  ambitious  long-term  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
Western  Military  District  that  includes  the  creation  and  deployment  of  new  ground,  naval,  and  air 
defense  forces.  The  border  forces  also  began  putting  resources  into  development  of  their  maritime 
capabilities  including  purchasing  new  riverine  craft  manufactured  in  Uralsk  on  the  Ural  River,  to 
patrol  the  marshy  north  Caspian  Coast.  Based  on  MoD  and  border  forces  plans,  the  Embassy 
began  a  multi-agency  effort  to  coordinate  support  to  improve  Kazakhstan’s  Caspian  maritime 
capabilities.  This  effort,  unofficially  known  as  the  Caspian  Security  Initiative,  is  an  attempt 
develop  a  plan  based  on  the  results  of  the  Coast  Guard  surveys  and  focus  funding  sources 
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controlled  by  security  assistance  office,  defense  attache  office,  export  control  and  related  border 
security  assistance,  international  narcotics  and  law  enforcement,  and  if  possible,  cooperative 
threat  reduction  to  support  the  development  of  a  maritime  force.  The  first  event  associated  with 
the  Caspian  Security  Initiative  was  a  visit  in  January  by  a  Defense  Institute  International  Legal 
Studies  (DHLS)  team  to  offer  the  government  of  Kazakhstan  support  in  revising  its  maritime  legal 
system  to  better  support  law  enforcement  and  defense  activities  at  sea. 


In  2002,  the  Kazakhstan  border  forces  bought  new  boats  to  patrol  the  delta  regions  in  the 
north  Caspian  Sea.  The  young  crews  are  apprehensive  about  a  future  which  may  include 
armed  conflict  with  caviar  poachers. 


The  Future 

This  is  an  exciting  time  to  be  a  security  assistance  officer  in  not  only  Kazakhstan,  but 
anywhere  in  Central  Asia.  Security  assistance  activities  have  the  potential  to  plant  the  seeds  for 
significant  changes  in  these  countries  in  the  coming  years.  For  the  officers  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  IMET  offers  an  eye  opening  education  on  what  freedom,  democracy,  peace  and  stability 
have  created  in  the  United  States.  With  some  luck  and  steady  leadership,  Kazakhstan  has  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  wealthy  and  stable  democracy.  By  lending  a  helping  hand  now,  at  the 
earliest  stages  of  building  this  new  nation,  the  United  States  has  the  opportunity  to  not  only  build 
a  potentially  significant  regional  defense  partner,  but  to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  a  nation  that 
has  suffered  much  through  its  history. 
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Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance  Management 
Mobile  Education  Team  Travels  to  Kazakhstan 

By 


Dr.  Craig  M.  Brandt 
and 

Dr.  Mark  T.  Ahles 

Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance  Management 

With  the  increased  foreign  policy  emphasis  on  Central  Asia  following  September  11,  2001,  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance  Management 
(DISAM)  was  asked  to  play  its  small  part  in  bolstering  the  security  relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  nations  of  that  region.  As  part  of  the  U.S.  efforts  in  the  region,  DISAM  was  asked  by  U.S. 
Central  Command  to  rapidly  deploy  a  training  team  to  Almaty,  Kazakhstan  to  train  the  Kazakh 
military  on  U.S.  security  cooperation  programs  and  procedures. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Lahue,  USA,  Chief,  Office  of  Defense  Cooperation  (ODC) 
Almaty,  requested  the  mobile  education  team  (MET)  to  train  the  largest  possible  number  of 
Kazakh  personnel  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the  policies  and  procedures  involved  in  U.S.  security 

cooperation  efforts.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lahue,  and  his 
budget  and  training  officer,  Zhalgas  Ospanov,  met  with 
DISAM  at  the  CENTCOM  training  program  management 
review  (TPMR)  late  last  spring  to  make  specific 
arrangements  for  the  course. 

Based  upon  growing  cooperative  efforts  with  a  variety 
of  nations,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lahue  explained,  the 
Kazakh  military  had  recently  established  an  office  to  deal 
specifically  with  international  issues.  The  Office  of 
Defense  Cooperation  (ODC)  wanted  training  for  officers 
assigned  to  that  office,  military  logistics  and  training 
officers  from  all  services,  and  for  senior  defense 
procurement  personnel.  The  goal  of  the  training  was  an 
emphasis  on  proper  management  of  U.S.  security 
assistance  funds  so  that  Kazakhs  could  properly  prepare  to 
manage  these  resources  within  their  overall  defense 
budget.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lahue  also  requested  that 
DISAM  assist  in  installation  and  training  of  the 
International  Training  Management  System  (I-TMS) 
software.  Use  of  I-TMS  would  allow  the  Kazakh  forces  to 
better  work  with  the  ODC  in  management  of  their  growing 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
program. 

Initial  DISAM  team  members  Dr.  Mark  Ahles  and  Mr. 
Bob  Hanseman  arrived  in  Almaty  on  July  31st.  They 
A  statue  of  Abay  Kunabaev  worked  with  the  ODC  in  installing  and  training  the  I-TMS 
clebrates  one  of  Kazakhstan’s  most  software  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense’s  new  Center  for 
noted  writers.  International  Programs. 
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During  the  week  of  August  5,  2002  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Frank  Campanell  and  Dr.  Craig 
Brandt,  DISAM  taught  the  SAM-P  Planning  and  Resource  Management  Course  to  twenty-four 
members  of  the  Kazakh  defense  forces.  In  addition,  a  one-day  executive  session  was  held  for 
senior  members  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  presided  over  by  Major  General  Bolat  Sembinov, 
Chief  of  the  Apparatus  of  the  Minister  of  Defense.  These  courses  effectively  educated  the  Kazakh 
students  on  the  place  of  foreign  military  sales  process  in  the  context  of  Kazakh  defense  planning 
for  material  and  personnel  resources.  The  military  and  civilian  students  came  from  all  the  military 
services  and  represented  the  gamut  of  headquarters  and  operational  units.  Translation  of  the 
courses  was  accomplished  by  the  faculty  of  the  Military  Linguistics  Center  of  the  Center  for 
International  Programs  within  the  Ministry  of  Defense. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Lahue  and  Mr.  Ospanov,  made  the  arrangements  for  the  course,  which  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Premier  Alatau  where  the  out-of-town  students  were  housed. 


Kazakh  students  listened  attentively  as  the  intricacies  of  the  FMS 
process  were  explained  to  them. 


Craig  Brandt  presents  a  memento  of  the  DISAM  visit  to  Major 
General  General  Bolat  Sembinov,  Chief  of  the  Apparatus  of 
the  Minister  of  Defense. 
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Senior  Sergeant  Maxim  Kandinsky  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense, 
Sasha  Mukhamedov,  and  Junior  Sergeant  Snezhanna 
Avtomanova,  English  instructor  at  the  Military  Linguistics  Center, 
served  as  weekend  tour  guides  for  the  DISAM  team.  In  the 
background  is  the  famed  skating  rink  at  Medeu. 
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Kazakhstan:  Finishing  the  Transformation 

By 

Alan  P.  Larson 

Under  Secretary  for  Economic,  Business,  and  Agricultural  Affairs 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  speech  Kazakhstan  Institute  of  Management,  Economics,  and 
Strategic  Research  located  in  Almaty,  Kazakhstan,  on  December  13,  2002.] 

Kazakhstan  Institute  of  Management,  Economics,  and  Strategic  Research  (KIMEP)  is 
producing  the  next  generation  of  Kazakhstan’s  leaders  for  both  government  and  the  private  sector. 
We  are  proud  of  our  longstanding  partnership  with  KIMEP  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
in  the  future. 

Since  its  independence  in  1991,  Kazakhstan  has  been  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkable  transition 
from  communism  to  free  markets.  When  completed,  this  transformation  could  bring  Kazakhstan 
into  the  global  marketplace  in  a  way  not  seen  since  Central  Asia  dominated  international  trade 
routes  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  how  Kazakhstan  can  complete  its  integration  into  the  global  system 
of  trade,  investment,  and  communication.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  road  to  prosperity  in  the  21st 
century.  Kazakhstan’s  current  leaders  are  laying  the  foundation  for  its  integration  into  the  global 
economy.  It  will  be  the  task  of  your  generation  to  finish  the  work  of  building  a  democratic  society 
that  will  unleash  the  full  human  potential  of  every  citizen  of  this  country.  At  independence  in 
1991,  Kazakhstan  had  a  promising  resource  base,  from  its  sizable  hydrocarbon  reserves  to  its 
well-educated  workforce.  More  importantly,  though,  it  had  the  wisdom  to  move  quickly  away 
from  the  failed  policies  of  the  past. 

Kazakhstan’s  leadership  embarked  on  a  new  transformational  course.  In  a  little  over  ten  years, 
Kazakhstan  implemented  a  series  of  broad-based  reforms  that  brought  Kazakhstan  from  planned 
to  a  market  economy.  These  reforms  include  the  following: 

•  Kazakhstan  undertook  a  process  of  de-monopolization,  privatization,  debt 
restructuring,  price  liberalization,  customs  reform,  and  tax  restructuring. 

•  Kazakhstan  established  a  securities  and  exchange  commission,  liberalized  trade, 
enacted  laws  on  investment,  established  a  new  government  procurement  process,  and  reformed 
the  banking  system. 

The  United  States  formally  recognized  this  achievement  when,  in  March  of  this  year,  it 
accorded  Kazakhstan  the  status  of  a  market  economy,  and  these  reforms  yielded  the  following 
impressive  results  at  home  in  Kazakhstan: 

•  Today  Kazakhstan  has  a  fully  convertible  currency,  single-digit  inflation,  and  a  sound 
banking  system. 

•  Foreign  investment  into  Kazakhstan  —  $12.5  billion  between  1993  and  2000  —  has 

surged. 

•  Both  trade  and  investment  have  diversified,  with  the  United  States  now  the  largest 
investor  in  Kazakhstan  and  a  growing  partner  in  trade. 
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•  Economic  growth,  though  uneven  throughout  the  last  decade,  has  been  strong  in 
recent  years. 

•  Kazakhstan  recently  received  an  investment  grade  rating  from  Moody’s. 

The  government  of  Kazakhstan  has  privatized  much  of  the  economy,  although  much  work 
needs  to  be  done  to  restructure  major  sectors  such  as  telecommunications.  The  banking  sector  has 
flourished,  with  $720  million  in  private  deposits  in  March  2001.  The  financial  system  has  been  a 
leader  in  innovation,  including  the  emergence  of  successful  private  pension  funds,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  fund  to  preserve  oil  wealth  for  future  generations,  and  a  budding 
mortgage-lending  market.  Unemployment,  while  still  high  in  Western  terms,  is  lower  than 
elsewhere  in  the  region.  These  impressive  reforms  took  place  against  a  background  of  internal 
political  stability  and  the  gradual  advance  of  democratic  reform  and  a  civil  society.  We  are 
heartened  to  see  that  economic  reform  is  continuing. 

Kazakhstan’s  plan  to  privatize  farmland  could  become  another  laudable  step  forward,  if  care 
is  taken  to  see  that  privatization  is  fair  and  transparent.  The  achievements  of  its  first  decade  of 
independence  have  brought  Kazakhstan  to  a  critical  crossroad.  It  can  continue  to  move  forward 
on  the  road  toward  reform  and  complete  its  integration  into  the  global  economy  and  the  growing 
family  of  democratic  nations.  Or  it  can  lose  momentum,  falter  in  reform,  and  miss  an  opportunity 
to  be  among  the  new  “tigers”  of  global  prosperity  in  the  21st  century. 

The  U.S.  government’s  preference  is  clear.  The  United  States  would  like  to  see  Kazakhstan 
accelerate  and  complete  its  integration  into  the  global  economy.  We  are  ready  for  a  strategic 
partnership  with  a  democratic  Kazakhstan.  But,  in  the  end,  only  the  people  of  Kazakhstan 
themselves  can  determine  which  fork  of  the  crossroads  they  will  take.  Obviously,  Caspian  energy 
resources  are  extremely  important  and  give  Kazakhstan  an  enormous  advantage  over  other 
transition  economies  that  lack  natural  resources.  Indeed,  probable  reserves  in  the  huge  Kashagan 
field  are  larger  than  those  of  the  entire  United  States.  The  government  of  Kazakhstan  continues 
to  take  some  important  policy  steps,  such  as  having  concluded  a  Caspian  delimitation  agreement 
with  Russia  this  summer  and  moves  are  now  underway  to  link  Kazakhstan  to  the  new  Baku- 
Tbilisi-Ceyan  oil  pipeline. 

Next  year,  Kazakhstan  intends  to  offer  for  tender  new  offshore  blocks  in  the  Caspian  that 
could  yield  more  world-class  oil  discoveries.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  illusion,  however,  to 
believe  that  oil  wealth  can  substitute  for  resolve  to  finish  the  course  of  democratic  and  market 
reform.  Oil  alone  will  not  bring  Kazakhstan  into  the  new  global  economy.  Nor  will  it  create 
sufficient  jobs  for  Kazakhstan’s  youth  or  spread  the  benefits  of  prosperity  to  large  segments  of  the 
population  that  remain  mired  in  rural  poverty. 

In  1995,  U.S.  economists  Jeffrey  Sachs  and  Andrew  Warner  conducted  a  study  of  97 
developing  countries.  They  found  that  the  more  important  natural  resources  were  to  a  country’s 
economy,  the  lower  its  growth  rate  was.  Of  all  the  resource-rich  countries  they  studied,  only  two 
were  able  to  grow  as  fast  as  two  percent  a  year,  while  a  host  of  resource-poor  nations  grew  much 
faster.  Why  is  this  the  case?  The  reasons  are  varied  and  complex.  Part  of  the  answer  is  that  being 
blessed  with  natural  resources  can  make  a  country  less  likely  to  take  the  hard  policy  decisions  that 
generate  investment  in  other  sectors  and  unleash  the  individual  initiative  of  every  citizen.  It  can 
encourage  behavior  that  is  rent-seeking  rather  than  wealth-creating.  In  many  resource-rich 
countries,  corruption  has  sapped  economic  growth  and  eroded  democratic  institutions.  Yesterday 
in  Astana,  your  leaders  told  me  they  wanted  to  build  a  post-industrial  economy  certainly  with  a 
vigorous  energy  sector  but  also  increasingly  based  on  high-tech,  internet-based  industries,  and 
small  and  medium  enterprises.  Introducing  diversity  into  Kazakhstan’s  economy  and  freeing  its 
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human  potential  will  require  a  huge  national  effort,  and  a  renewed  commitment  to  democratic  and 
market  reforms,  and  a  key  objective  will  be  making  this  new  economy  open  to  outside  investors. 

The  United  States  has  decided  to  support  this  effort  through  the  Houston  Initiative,  a 
comprehensive  partnership  with  Kazakhstan  to  build  a  modern,  market-based  economy,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  small  and  medium  enterprises.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
government  of  Kazakhstan,  with  local  governments  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  with 
individual  entrepreneurs  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  Houston  Initiative.  We  also  hope  to  see 
Kazakhstan  accelerate  its  bid  for  accession  to  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO). 
Kazakhstan’s  working  party  was  established  in  1996,  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  group  is 
scheduled  for  December  13.  There  remain  a  range  of  tough  issues  from  price  controls  and 
subsidies  to  transparency  of  the  legal  system,  to  the  adoption  of  market-consistent  policies  on 
trade  in  goods  and  services.  The  United  States  supports  Kazakhstan’s  accession  to  the  WTO  on 
market  terms,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  accelerate  the  process. 

However,  the  speed  of  Kazakhstan’s  accession  depends  primarily  on  the  resolve  and 
determination  of  its  government  to  make  the  hard  decisions  needed  to  see  the  process  through  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  Even  as  Kazakhstan  seeks  to  accelerate  its  WTO  bid,  the  hard  fact  is  that 
foreign  investors  are  increasingly  worried  that  the  government  of  Kazakhstan  is  less  committed 
today  to  openness  and  a  welcoming  investment  climate  than  it  was  in  the  years  following 
independence.  We  hope  that  the  government  and  people  of  Kazakhstan  will  reject  economic 
nationalism  that  is  at  odds  with  your  government’s  stated  intention  to  accelerate  integration  into 
the  global  economy. 

In  our  view,  Kazakhstan  simply  cannot  afford  to  pursue  short-term  gain  at  the  expense  of 
international  investors  and  thereby  jeopardize  its  hard-won  reputation  as  a  good  place  to  invest. 
We  hope  to  see  more  “win-win”  thinking  that  produces  prosperity  for  both  international  investors 
and  the  people  of  Kazakhstan.  In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  avoid  measures,  some  with  the 
force  of  law,  some  merely  administrative  practice  that  risk  creating  the  impression  of  a 
deteriorating  investment  climate.  Onerous  new  regulations  on  procurement  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industry,  restrictions  on  the  issuance  of  work  permits  for  key  expatriate  personnel  of  foreign 
investors,  and  questionable  environmental  penalties  are  indicative  of  this  trend.  Even  more 
important,  many  investors  and  the  international  financial  press  have  begun  to  question  whether  a 
contract  in  Kazakhstan,  once  negotiated  and  signed,  may  be  revisited. 

We  believe  it  is  vital  that  Kazakhstan  and  foreign  investors  quickly  find  a  mutually 
satisfactory  solution  to  allow  the  proposed  expansion  of  TengizChevrOil,  consistent  with  contract 
stability.  A  solution  that  moves  forward  this  vital  $3  billion  project,  which  will  create  thousands 
of  jobs,  would  be  an  example  of  the  “win-win”  thinking  that  we  have  in  mind.  I  would  like  to 
conclude  with  a  brief  thought  on  the  importance  of  democratic  reform  for  economic  prosperity 
and  integration.  It  is  no  accident  that  almost  all  of  the  world’s  most  competitive  economies  are 
democracies.  Only  democratic  societies  can  truly  liberate  every  individual  to  make  a  unique 
personal  contribution  to  national  prosperity.  Thus,  the  building  of  democracy  is  not  only  the  key 
to  long-term  political  stability,  it  is  also  a  fundamental  building  block  of  competitiveness  in  the 
modem  global  economy.  Political  pluralism,  the  rule  of  law,  and  respect  for  human  rights,  are  just 
as  necessary  for  economic  development  as  are  sound  fiscal  policy  or  a  friendly  investment 
climate.  A  vigorous  independent  media  is  as  vital  as  computer  literacy  in  the  information  age.  An 
open  political  system  permits  citizens  to  make  decisions  about  the  appropriate  level  of  public 
investment  in  human  capital,  which  in  turn  is  a  key  to  reducing  income  inequality  and  poverty. 
Citizens  denied  fundamental  civil  liberties,  such  as  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  to  form 
political  parties  of  their  choice,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the 
economic  development  of  their  country. 
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There  is  a  solid  link  between  democracy  and  a  pluralistic  society  and  growth.  Consider  this: 
according  to  the  annual  2001-2002  Survey  of  Political  Rights  and  Civil  Liberties ,  “free”  countries 
today  account  for  $26.8  trillion  of  the  world’s  annual  gross  domestic  product  (86  percent),  as 
compared  to  “partly  free”  countries  at  $2.3  trillion  (7  percent)  and  “not  free”  countries  at  $2.2 
trillion  (7  percent).  This  is  no  coincidence.  Democratic  societies  are  generally  more  stable  than 
repressive  ones,  and  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  is  good  for  business.  Take  the 
example  of  corruption,  a  problem  worldwide.  Kazakhstan  also  must  attack  this  problem  head  on. 
Transparency  International’s  corruption  index  which  measured  business  perceptions  of  corruption 
in  various  countries  ranked  Kazakhstan  No.  88  out  of  102  countries  measured.  It  is  clear  that 
business  people  will  think  twice  about  investing  where  corruption  is  pervasive. 

Transparency  International  also  recently  polled  senior  business  executives  around  the  globe 
on  the  most  important  factor  that  contributed  to  reducing  corruption.  The  most  common  answer? 
More  than  half  the  respondents  cited  a  free  press  as  a  brake  on  corrupt  officials.  How  should 
Kazakhstan  complete  its  process  of  transformation?  You  and  your  fellow  citizens  will  answer  that 
vital  question.  But  I  would  leave  you  with  a  thought  from  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell: 

The  lessons  of  history  are  clear:  market  economies,  not  command-and-control  economies 
with  the  heavy  hand  of  government,  are  the  best  way  to  promote  prosperity  and  reduce 
poverty. 

Kazakhstan  has  come  a  long  way  toward  the  goals  mentioned  by  Secretary  Colin  Powell  and 
set  by  your  own  leaders.  It  remains  to  your  generation  to  finish  this  great  work.  I  wish  you  every 
success  as  you  work  to  see  Kazakhstan  take  its  rightful  place  at  the  table  of  democratic  nations 
and  in  the  new  global  economy. 
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LEGISLATION  AND  POLICY 


Cooperative  Hemispheric  Security  Architecture 
for  the  21st  Century 

By 

Ambassador  Roger  F.  Noriega 
United  States  Permanent  Representative 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  remarks  presented  to  the  conference  at  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  20,  2002.] 

The  dangers  of  the  Cold  War  have  faded.  And,  new  and  prominent  threats  in  the  hemisphere 
have  emerged,  requiring  coordinated,  cooperative,  and  multilateral  responses.  Recognizing  that 
the  international  and  regional  system  has  changed  substantially  in  the  past  decade,  it  is  important 
to  redefine  the  collective  goals  of  our  nations  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (“Rio  Treaty”)  sets  a  standard  whereby 
nations  would  respond  in  their  common  defense,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  creating  a  more  secure 
environment.  Our  experience  since  September  1 1  ^  in  mobilizing  hemispheric  support  and 
responses  to  fight  terrorism  under  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  Charter  and  “Rio 
Treaty”  proves  that  the  current  hemispheric  security  structure  can  address  the  region’s  security 
needs  quite  well.  It  also  demonstrated  the  flexibility  of  our  security  architecture  to  address  the 
new  and  emerging  threats  we  face. 

Yet,  a  genuinely  stable  and  secure  environment  cannot  be  created  by  solving  our  national 
defense  problems  alone.  For  example,  we  recognize  that  threats  to  our  security  can  stem  from 
conflicts  within  states  as  well  as  from  conflicts  between  states.  As  new  threats  and  security 
challenges  have  evolved  and  emerged,  the  states  of  the  Americas  have  stepped  up  to  meet  them. 

Since  1995,  the  OAS  has  built  an  impressive  record  of  achievement.  Over  ninety  resolutions 
on  regional  arms  control,  demining,  nonproliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  confidence 
and  security  building  measures  (CSBMs)  and  other  aspects  of  defense  and  security  policy  have 
been  adopted  by  consensus.  In  addition,  three  conventions  concerning  illicit  trafficking  in 
firearms,  transparency,  and  terrorism  have  also  been  adopted.  By  actions  and  deeds,  not  mere 
words,  this  body  of  work  defines  our  hemispheric  security,  as  we  know  it  today. 

The  OAS  has  served  as  the  catalyst  for  hemispheric  cooperation  and  a  broader  “inter- 
American  system  of  hemispheric  security,”  which  now  includes  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization,  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  the  Inter- American  Institute  for 
Cooperation  in  Agriculture,  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board,  and  meetings  such  as  the 
Defense  Ministerial  of  the  Americas  and  Conferences  of  the  American  Armed  Forces.  Because 
today’s  security  concerns  have  broadened  to  encompass  far  more  than  just  internal  and  external 
military  conflicts,  the  region  has  taken  specific  steps  to  address  these  threats. 
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In  the  war  against  terrorism,  the  Inter- American  Committee  Against  Terrorism  (CICTE)  was 
established  in  October  1999  to  coordinate  member  states  activities  against  terrorism,  including 
special  training  and  facilitating  exchanges  of  information.  The  terrorist  attacks  of  September  11, 
2001,  have  awakened  hemispheric  concerns  and,  more  importantly,  drove  hemispheric  actions  to 
address  terrorism  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  In  January,  CICTE  identified  urgent  actions  aimed 
at  strengthening  inter- American  cooperation  to  prevent,  combat,  and  eliminate  terrorism  in  the 
Hemisphere.  Moreover,  the  OAS  adopted  at  the  General  Assembly  in  Barbados  an  Inter- 
American  Convention  Against  Terrorism  that  expands  our  legal  obligations  to  work  together  to 
both  prevent  and  respond  to  terrorism.  Inter- American  Committee  Against  Terrorism’s  activities, 
in  conjunction  with  the  invocation  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  constitute  a  strong  institutional  base  for  the 
hemispheric  fight  against  terrorism. 

In  the  fight  against  illegal  narcotics,  OAS  member  states  have  developed  a  drug  abuse  control 
program  (CICAD)  launched  in  1987  which  has  developed  model  legislation  and  fostered 
cooperation  across  the  broad  range  of  narcotics  issues.  In  1996,  the  OAS  negotiated  the  Anti-Drug 
Strategy  for  the  Hemisphere,  providing  the  policy  context  for  the  multilateral  evaluation 
mechanism.  In  the  effort  to  prepare  for  and  respond  to  natural  disasters,  the  OAS  created  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  Natural  Disaster  Reduction  to  mitigate  or  prevent  the  effects  of  natural 
calamities  that  befall  the  Americas.  This  mechanism  will  assist  in  identifying  and  preventing 
problems  dealing  with  preparedness.  It  will  also  take  hemispheric  action  to  respond  to  natural 
disasters. 

In  the  campaign  to  strengthen  democracy  and  the  rule  of  law,  the  OAS  has  worked  to  support 
democratic  institutions  and  governments,  developing  election  observation  missions  and  assisting 
member  states  in  political  reconciliation.  In  1997,  the  Washington  Protocol  took  effect,  amending 
the  OAS  Charter  to  permit,  as  a  last  resort,  the  suspension  of  a  member  state  whose 
democratically  constituted  government  is  overthrown  by  force.  Last  September,  the  OAS  further 
strengthened  democracy  by  the  historic  adoption  of  the  Inter-American  Democratic  Charter, 
which  commits  us  to  defend  and  promote  democracy  through  preventive  measures  to  head-off 
ruptures  in  the  democratic  or  constitutional  order. 

Finally,  economic  development  and  prosperity  are  important  underpinnings  of  democracy  and 
security  in  the  region.  The  OAS  has  a  broad  mandate  to  address  the  economic  and  social  agenda 
of  fundamental  importance  to  our  societies.  A  great  challenge  facing  the  world  today  is  how  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  the  world’s  poor  and  integrate  them  into  the  global  economic  system. 
The  Summit  of  the  Americas  has  identified  this  challenge  and  our  governments  have  concluded 
that  the  primary  engines  for  economic  advancement  are  trade,  foreign  investment,  and  a  healthy 
private  sector.  We  can  all  agree  that  our  security  depends  on  the  pillars  of  democracy,  prosperity 
and  the  ability  to  bolster  peace  and  security.  With  this  as  an  objective,  let  me  suggest  steps  in  that 
direction. 

First,  we  must  seek  to  define  the  current  threats  and  sources  of  insecurity,  take  stock  of 
existing  tools  for  dealing  with  them  and  consider  any  additional  methods  and  measures  required. 
There  is  considerable  temptation  to  define  “security”  to  include  virtually  any  source  of  discomfort 
or  inconvenience  in  our  world.  Some  at  the  OAS  have  even  raised  “trade  disputes”  as  an  example 
of  a  threat  to  hemispheric  security.  While  it  is  true  that  we  should  consider  the  impact  of  extreme 
poverty  and  even  internal  stability  on  our  common  security,  we  should  take  care  not  to  settle  for 
an  overly  broad,  unfocused,  definition  that  renders  the  term  “security”  meaningless  and  renders 
our  hemispheric  security  agenda  unattainable. 

For  that  reason  many  issues,  such  as  development,  public  health,  the  environment,  and  social 
concerns  are  being  handled  within  the  appropriate  summit  and  OAS  architectures  rather  than 
within  the  Inter-American  system  related  to  hemispheric  security.  We  must  continue  to  support 
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existing  mechanisms  and  institutions,  and  reaffirm  the  essential  purposes  of  our  hemispheric 
security  architecture.  The  region  must  be  ready  to  deter  and  to  defend  against  any  threat  of 
aggression  towards  another  nation.  Yet,  due  to  the  existence  of  other  destabilizing  factors,  the 
hemisphere  must  also  promote  wide-ranging  partnership,  cooperation,  and  dialogue  with  one 
another,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  increasing  transparency,  mutual  confidence,  and  the  capacity  for 
coordinated  action. 

We  must  stand  ready  to  contribute  to  effective  conflict  prevention  and  to  engage  actively  in 
crisis  management,  including  crisis  response  operations.  Our  security  architecture  must  identify 
early  potential  sources  of  conflict  and  take  measures  to  address  them.  The  Inter- American  conflict 
prevention  and  resolution  capabilities  must  be  strengthened  by  adoption  of  appropriate 
mechanisms,  measures  and  tools  for  early  warning,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  the 
prevention  of  conflict.  This  applies  to  conflicts  within  states,  as  well  as  those  between  states.  Our 
security  architecture  must  have  a  more  formal  structure  and  process  conducive  to  the 
development,  implementation,  and  consideration  of  new  confidence-building  and  security¬ 
building  measures.  Our  security  architecture  must  recognize  the  important  contributions  of  sub¬ 
regional  arrangements,  agreements  and  measures  that  foster  hemispheric  security.  For  example, 
the  Regional  Security  System  (RSS)  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  Framework  Treaty  on  Democratic 
Security  in  Central  America  both  play  an  important  role  in  defining  our  present  and  future  security 
architecture.  The  Special  Conference  on  Security  also  should  recognize  that  the  OAS  must  have 
the  educational,  technical  and  advisory  expertise  on  defense  and  security  issues  that  it  needs  to 
better  serve  its  member  states.  The  product  of  this  review  must  be  a  structure  that  all  States  find 
relevant  to  their  security  concerns  and  in  which  they  can  enthusiastically  participate.  One  year  ago 
yesterday,  the  invocation  of  the  Rio  Treaty  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  existing  Western 
Hemispheric  security  architecture  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  September  11,  2001,  and  the 
specter  of  international  terrorism.  Facing  the  new  and  dynamic  environment  of  the  21st  century, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  seize  the  unique  opportunity  to 
design  a  cooperative  hemispheric  security  architecture  for  the  21st  Century  and  beyond.  I  know 
we  will  succeed. 
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Defining  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  a 
Post-Post-Cold  War  World 


By 

Richard  N.  Haass, 

Director,  Office  of  Policy  Planning  Staff  for  the  Department  of  State 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  2002  Arthur  Ross  Lecture ,  presented  to  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  New  York,  New  York,  April  22,  2002.] 

I  can  think  of  no  better  occasion  for  this  discussion  than  the  Arthur  Ross  Lecture.  The  name 
Arthur  Ross  is  synonymous  with  philanthropy  in  the  cause  of  public  service.  Arthur  Ross  has 
devoted  his  time,  his  energy,  and  yes  his  resources  to  fostering  the  best  new  thinking  in  the  service 
of  foreign  policy  for  the  American  people.  When  I  was  at  Brookings,  I  benefited  first-hand  from 
Arthur’s  generosity  and  vision.  Thank  you  again,  Arthur,  for  your  commitment  to  making  the 
world  a  better  place. 

I  returned  to  government  service  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to  head  up  the  State  Department’s 
Policy  Planning  Staff.  Now,  as  you  know,  government  officials  rarely,  if  ever,  have  time  to  ponder 
history  or  look  too  far  ahead.  The  Policy  Planning  Staff,  though,  is  privileged.  It  is  part  of  our  job 
to  step  back  from  the  day-to-day  decisions,  to  discern  the  relevant  lessons  of  history  and  to  apply 
them  to  shape  the  future. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  escape  history  even  if  I  wanted  to.  Every  day  members  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff  are  reminded  of  our  own  history  when  we  gather  under  the  photographs  of 
our  predecessors.  We  try  to  heed  the  final  guidance  that  Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall  gave 
to  George  Kennan  when  he  called  upon  Kennan  to  create  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  fifty-five  years 
ago.  In  his  characteristic  direct  and  concise  manner,  Marshall  offered  two  words  of  advice: 
“Avoid  trivia.” 

Living  up  to  that  advice  remains  our  mission  on  the  Policy  Planning  Staff.  That  is  also  my 
task  this  evening.  So  let  me  not  mince  words,  but  go  right  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  important 
challenges  before  us  today  defining  American  foreign  policy  for  what  my  boss,  Secretary  of  State 
Colin  Powell,  likes  to  call  the  post-post-Cold  War  world. 

To  The  Post-Post-Cold  War  World 

A  successful  foreign  policy  begins  with  an  understanding  of  the  particular  challenges  of  the 
day,  one  informed  by  a  historical  perspective.  As  the  “post-post-cold  war”  label  suggests,  we  can 
understand  the  challenges  we  confront  today  only  if  we  know  how  we  got  here. 

The  Cold  War  Era 

For  those  of  us  who  came  of  age  during  the  Cold  War,  its  key  features  are  etched  in  our 
memories.  For  almost  five  decades,  from  the  late  1940s  until  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Cold  War  defined  the  main  contours  of  the  international  landscape.  It  was,  at  its  core,  an 
ideologically  charged  confrontation  between  the  West,  that  is,  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  Americans  accepted  that  the  stakes  involved  were  nothing  less 
than  the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life.  Our  main  security  relationships  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  emerged  in  this  context.  The  prospect  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  gave  both  sides  a  stake 
in  maintaining  a  stable  balance  of  terror,  a  balance  both  codified  and  symbolized  in  a  series  of 
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arms  control  agreements.  Direct  military  confrontation  between  the  two  superpowers  was 
avoided.  Instead,  we  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  on  the  periphery  of  the  world  in  places  such  as 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Central  America.  Eventually,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  triumphed  by 
containing  the  Soviet  challenge  until  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  its  own 
internal  contradictions.  Of  course,  these  years  were  also  marked  by  other  international 
developments,  most  notably  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  European  withdrawal  from  much  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  But  it  was  the  Cold  War  struggle  that  shaped  our  priorities  and  our  responses  to 
such  developments. 

The  Post-Cold  War  Interlude 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  embarked  on  the  post-cold  war  interlude.  We  see 
now  that  this  was  a  decade  of  transition  defined  by  uncertainty  as  we  groped  to  determine  the 
American  role  in  an  international  system  not  defined  by  a  single  existential  threat.  American 
primacy  was  unprecedented  and  uncontested.  Russia  declined  as  it  struggled  to  overcome  the 
legacy  of  over  seven  decades  of  Communist  misrule.  Europe  consolidated  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  expanded. 

For  a  time,  it  seemed  that  American  primacy  was  enough.  The  most  important  traditional 
security  concern  of  the  past — the  prevention  of  a  major  power  war  dissipated.  U.S.  policy  seemed 
to  be  guiding  important  regional  disputes,  such  as  those  in  the  Middle  East  and  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  toward  settlement. 

But,  in  the  absence  of  a  defining  idea  for  American  policy,  this  transitional  period  became  a 
time  of  one  step  forward,  one  step  back.  For  example,  we  made  significant  progress  on  the 
international  economic  front  with  the  launch  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  and 
the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO),  only  to  confront  the  expiration  of  Fast  Track  authority, 
financial  meltdown  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  debacle  of  the  1999  World  Trade 
Organization  meeting  in  Seattle.  Democracy  spread  as  never  before,  yet  in  many  places  its  roots 
remained  shallow  and  vulnerable  to  disappointment  and  backlash. 

In  the  1990s,  the  wars  of  Yugoslav  succession  and  the  dilemmas  posed  by  “failed”  states,  such 
as  Somalia  and  Haiti,  moved  the  issue  of  humanitarian  intervention  to  the  top  of  the  foreign  policy 
agenda.  We  saw  relative  successes  like  Kosovo,  and  complete  failures  like  Rwanda.  There  was 
confusion  over  both  the  goals  and  means  of  policy.  Still,  despite  the  lack  of  clarity,  most 
Americans  perceived  a  seemingly  inexorable  positive  trend  in  international  developments.  From 
the  American  perspective,  therefore,  foreign  engagement  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  discretion  of 
choice,  not  necessity.  With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  oceans  once  again  seemed  to 
afford  us  privileged  security.  Even  in  the  face  of  growing  transnational  threats  from  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  terrorism,  infectious  diseases,  and  environmental 
degradation,  we  continued  to  feel  secure  in  our  homeland.  Preserving  our  way  of  life  against 
external  threat  seemed  a  low  cost,  second  order  proposition. 

The  Post-Post-Cold  War  World:  The  Intersection  of  Transnational  and  the  Traditional 

The  tragic  events  of  September  11,  2001  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the 
Pentagon  did  not  create  the  post-post-Cold  War  world.  But  they  helped  end  the  decade  of 
complacency.  They  forced  Americans  to  see  clearly  that  foreign  policy  still  matters,  and  that  our 
oceans  and  our  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  alone  do  not  make  us  safe.  They 
brought  home  the  stark  reality  that  if  we  do  not  engage  with  the  world,  the  world  will  engage  with 
us,  and  in  ways  we  may  not  like. 
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So,  on  September  11,  2001,  our  innocence  ended,  and  we  entered  the  post-post-Cold  War 
world,  a  period  when  increasingly  potent  transnational  challenges  intersect  with  still  important 
traditional  concerns.  The  attacks  were  a  grim  reminder  of  how  the  march  of  globalization  has 
raised  the  stakes  from  transnational  threats.  The  murderers  used  cell  phones,  e-mail  and  the 
internet  to  communicate.  They  moved  money  via  wire.  And  they  turned  civilian  airliners  into 
flying  missiles  that  killed  3,000  unsuspecting  people  right  here  in  our  homeland.  Transnational 
threats  can  present  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  our  way  of  life.  They  require  a  resolute  response. 
At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  focusing  exclusively  on  transnational  threats. 
Traditional  challenges  are  still  with  us  and  still  possess  the  potential  to  do  great  harm.  They 
largely  belong  to  the  security  realm  and  involve  matters  of  war  and  peace,  mostly  although  not 
exclusively  between  nation-states.  A  partial  list  of  such  challenges  would  include  the  situations  in 
the  Middle  East,  between  India  and  Pakistan,  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  in  Colombia,  as  well 
as  the  threat  posed  by  an  Iraq  in  possession  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Why  Doctrine  Matters 

U.S.  foreign  policy,  therefore,  will  succeed  or  fail  in  the  post-post-Cold  War  world  by  how 
well  it  copes  with  this  era’s  diverse  security  challenges,  traditional  and  transnational  alike.  You 
will  note  that  I  said  “foreign  policy”  singular  not  “foreign  policies”  plural.  On  the  international 
front,  we  have  to  move  in  one  direction,  not  many.  Our  programs  and  initiatives  must  work  in 
concert,  not  competition.  Policymakers  and  the  public  alike  need  a  compass  to  give  strategic 
direction  to  avoid  being  incessantly  pulled  to  and  fro  when  dealing  with  everyday  events  and 
unexpected  crises.  We  need  a  considered,  reasoned  approach  an  approach  that  might  eventually 
evolve  into  a  doctrine  to  help  us  navigate  in  the  post-post-Cold  War  world. 

Why  Do  We  Need  a  Doctrine? 

A  doctrine  not  only  gives  overall  direction  to  policy,  but  it  also  helps  establish  basic  priorities. 
It  can  help  shape,  size,  and  direct  the  allocation  of  resources,  while  allowing  policymakers  to 
conserve  that  most  precious  of  all  resources,  their  time.  It  also  signals  to  our  allies  and  our 
adversaries  abroad,  and  to  our  Congress  and  public  at  home,  where  our  policies  are  heading,  what 
they  will  entail,  and  what  can  be  expected  from  American  leadership.  A  doctrine  offers  strategic 
clarity. 

It  is  especially  important  for  the  United  States  to  have  a  cogent  foreign  policy  approach 
because  the  United  States  is  and  will  remain  into  the  foreseeable  future  the  world’s  preeminent 
power  according  to  every  metric  military,  economic,  political,  or  cultural.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  affect  the  shape  of  international  relations  and  their  trajectory  more  than  any  other 
country.  This  is  a  fact,  not  a  boast.  The  decisions  we  make  or  fail  to  make,  what  we  do  or  do  not 
do,  and  what  we  say  or  do  not  say,  will  have  widespread  repercussions. 

Whence  Doctrine? 

Strategic  clarity  does  not  come  easily.  To  be  successful,  a  doctrine  cannot  be  just  a  clever  turn 
of  phrase  or  neat  academic  construct.  It  must  emerge  as  much  from  experience  as  from  intellect. 
Doctrine  is  discovered  more  than  invented.  And  this  takes  time. 

The  case  of  “containment”  is  instructive.  George  Kennan  first  popularized  the  term 
“containment”  in  his  famous  “X”  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  in  1947.  But  containment  did  not 
spring  fully  formed  from  the  mind  of  Kennan  alone.  And  it  did  not  gain  acceptance  overnight.  We 
easily  forget  that  at  the  time  of  Truman’s  election  to  the  presidency,  in  November  1948,  the 
majority  of  Americans  still  could  not  define  what  was  meant  by  the  phrase  “Cold  War.” 
Containment’s  success  was  a  cumulative  development.  Kennan’s  ideas  originally  resonated 
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within  government  because  they  helped  make  sense  of  what  had  already  occurred  and  the 
trajectory  policy  had  begun  to  acquire.  Like  Moliere’s  Monsieur  Jourdain,  who  was  delighted  to 
learn  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  of  his  life,  American  officials  had  already  been  speaking 
containment  without  knowing  it. 

Containment  evolved.  Interpretations  of  its  meaning  varied.  Errors  and  excesses  were 
committed  in  its  name.  It  did  not  prescribe  policies  for  every  international  development.  Yet 
containment  endured  as  our  doctrine  through  the  Cold  War  because  it  proved  an  enormously 
successful  framework  for  relating  our  interests  and  values  to  the  main  trends  shaping  the  world. 
Containment  proved  itself  by  meeting  the  pragmatic  standard  in  his  own  right  it  worked. 

Toward  a  Doctrine  of  Integration 

Is  there  today  a  doctrine  that  encompasses  the  complexities  of  this  era  defined  by  the 
intersection  of  traditional  and  transnational  security  concerns,  a  doctrine  that  points  the  way 
forward  for  U.S.  foreign  policy?  There  clearly  is  a  consistent  body  of  ideas  and  policies  that 
guides  the  Bush  Administration’s  foreign  policy.  Whether  these  ideas  and  policies  will  evolve  into 
a  formal  doctrine  with  a  name,  I  will  leave  to  history  to  decide.  But  this  coherence  exists  and  can 
be  captured  by  the  idea  of  integration. 

In  the  21st  century,  the  principal  aim  of  American  foreign  policy  is  to  integrate  other  countries 
and  organizations  into  arrangements  that  will  sustain  a  world  consistent  with  U.S.  interests  and 
values,  and  thereby  promote  peace,  prosperity,  and  justice  as  widely  as  possible.  Integration  of 
new  partners  into  our  efforts  will  help  us  deal  with  traditional  challenges  of  maintaining  peace  in 
divided  regions  as  well  as  with  transnational  threats  such  as  international  terrorism  and  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It  will  also  help  bring  into  the  globalized  world 
those  who  have  previously  been  left  out.  In  this  era,  our  fate  is  intertwined  with  the  fate  of  others, 
so  our  success  must  be  shared  success. 

We  are  doing  this  by  persuading  more  and  more  governments  and,  at  a  deeper  level,  people 
to  sign  on  to  certain  key  ideas  as  to  how  the  world  should  operate  for  our  mutual  benefit. 
Integration  is  about  bringing  nations  together  and  then  building  frameworks  of  cooperation  and, 
where  feasible,  institutions  that  reinforce  and  sustain  them  even  more. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  ideas  I  am  talking  about  what  President  Bush  has  termed 
“the  non-negotiable  demands  of  human  dignity:  rule  of  law,  limits  on  the  power  of  the  state, 
respect  for  women,  private  property,  equal  justice,  religious  tolerance”  are  not  narrow  American 
values  that  benefit  Americans  only.  To  the  contrary,  they  are  universal  values  that  people 
everywhere  would  benefit  from. 

Nor  is  integration  merely  a  defensive  response  to  the  world  we  live  in.  Integration  is  in  fact  a 
profoundly  optimistic  approach  to  international  relations.  As  Secretary  Colin  Powell  likes  to  point 
out,  we  live  in  a  time  of  historic  opportunity.  With  war  between  great  powers  almost  unthinkable, 
we  can  turn  our  efforts  from  containment  and  deterrence  to  consultation  and  cooperation.  We  can 
move  from  a  balance  of  power  to  a  pooling  of  power.  Integration  reflects  not  merely  a  hope  for 
the  future,  but  the  emerging  reality  of  the  Bush  Administration’s  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  akin  to 
the  experience  of  containment  over  five  decades  ago,  we  have  in  a  way  been  speaking  integration 
without  knowing  it. 

We  can  see  this  clearly  in  our  relations  with  the  other  major  powers.  We  are  on  the  road  to  a 
vastly  changed  relationship  with  Russia.  President  Putin’s  response  to  the  attacks  on  the  United 
States  accelerated  a  trend  already  under  way  toward  a  relationship  based  on  common  interests. 
We  are  cooperating  on  a  range  of  transnational  issues,  and  it  is  no  longer  fanciful  to  speak  of  the 
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day  when  Russia  enters  the  World  Trade  Organization.  This  historic  shift  was  reaffirmed  just  last 
week,  when  in  his  annual  speech  to  the  Duma,  President  Putin  tied  Russia’s  future  to  integration 
into  the  world  economy  and  stated  that  the  greatest  threat  to  the  international  community,  of 
which  Russia  is  a  part,  is  terrorism.  Indeed,  Secretary  Powell  coined  the  phrase  “post-post-Cold 
War  world”  in  the  context  of  our  strengthened  relationship  with  Russia. 

Our  relationship  with  our  European  allies  is  also  evolving  in  this  time  when  there  is  no  Soviet 
threat  to  reinforce  our  unity  of  purpose.  While  the  bonds  across  the  Atlantic  remain  strong,  they 
are  being  stretched  in  new  ways  and,  yes,  even  strained  at  times  as  the  Europeans  search  to 
develop  a  common  approach  to  international  affairs  consistent  with  their  power  and  interests,  and 
as  we  seek  to  enlist  European  cooperation  in  the  world  beyond  Europe.  Our  relationship  with 
Europe  is  not  at  risk.  But  the  issues  we  deal  with,  and  the  ways  we  deal  with  them,  are  evolving. 

The  same  holds  true  for  allies  elsewhere,  such  as  Japan,  South  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  and  Australia,  especially  as  we  try  to  define  a  security  architecture  for  Asia  that  meets 
our  needs  in  the  post-post-Cold  War  world. 

The  case  of  Pakistan  is  particularly  dramatic.  Faced  with  a  stark  choice,  President  Musharraf 
made  the  strategic  choice  to  reorient  his  country’s  foreign  policy  and  stand  with  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  international  community  against  the  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda. 

One  of  the  major  challenges  and  opportunities  of  the  post-post-Cold  War  world  is  the 
integration  of  China  and  India  into  the  international  system.  This  is  already  happening.  We  are 
encouraged  by  Beijing’s  entry  into  the  WTO  last  November  and  its  cooperation  in  the  war  against 
terrorism.  With  India,  the  Bush  Administration  had  already  opened  before  September  11,  2001  an 
unprecedented  dialogue  between  our  two  countries  the  world’s  two  largest  democracies.  Since 
then,  in  our  common  response  to  the  terrorist  threat,  we  have  developed  new  and  deeper  relations 
across  the  board.  There  are  no  ironclad  laws  of  international  relations,  but  both  emerging  and 
declining  major  powers  have  caused  turbulence  in  their  wake.  How  we  manage  our  relations  with 
these  new  powers  and  whether  we  can  forge  new  kinds  of  partnerships  with  them  will  be  critical 
to  our  success. 

Integration  applies  to  institutions  as  well  as  relationships.  We  are  helping  adapt  institutions 
inherited  from  the  past  century  to  cope  with  the  challenges  of  this  one,  challenges  ranging  from 
international  terrorism  to  the  spread  of  infectious  disease.  We  are  doing  this  not  just  in  NATO,  but 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States,  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  forum,  the 
United  Nations,  and  numerous  other  organizations.  We  are  creating  an  architecture  for  this  new 
era  that  will  sustain  the  cooperative  pursuit  of  shared  global  interests  even  when  disagreements 
over  more  limited  or  local  issues  intrude  as  they  inevitably  will. 

The  Bush  Administration  is  also  aggressively  promoting  trade  as  a  way  to  integrate  more 
nations  and  peoples  into  a  more  stable,  prosperous,  and  equitable  international  order.  The  latest 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  highlights  support  for  global  economic  integration  as  a  top 
administration  priority.  American  leadership  proved  instrumental  in  launching  the  Doha  WTO 
round  last  November,  and  the  administration  is  working  hard  to  secure  the  trade  promotion 
authority  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  African  Growth  and  Opportunity  Act  is  helping 
stimulate  economic  growth  in  Africa.  We  are  looking  forward  to  extending  and  expanding  the 
Andean  Trade  Preference  Act ,  as  well  as  joining  with  Brazil  this  November  in  leading  the  next 
round  of  negotiations  for  the  Free  Trade  of  the  Americas  Agreement. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  some  nations  and  their  people  cannot  now  tap  into  the  benefits 
of  the  globalized  economy  because  of  these  countries’  institutional  and  economic  weaknesses.  It 
would  be  morally  repugnant  and  defy  our  nation’s  deepest  values  to  ignore  the  plight  of  the 
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citizens  of  such  countries.  And,  as  Afghanistan  taught  us  all  too  well,  it  would  also  be  unwise  to 
look  away  when  states  begin  to  fail.  Today’s  humanitarian  problem  can  all  too  easily  become 
tomorrow’s  strategic  threat. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  the  United  States  is  pressing  for  fundamental  reforms  in 
how  the  World  Bank  handles  development  assistance.  And,  that  is  why  President  Bush  announced 
last  month  his  bold  initiative  to  dramatically  increase  American  foreign  assistance  by  50  percent 
over  the  next  three  years.  The  Millennium  Challenge  Account,  moreover,  will  be  allocated 
according  to  criteria  that  stress  the  mutually  reinforcing  connections  among  good  governance,  the 
rule  of  law,  investment  in  people,  open  markets,  and  poverty  reduction. 

Establishing  new  norms  for  this  new  era  will  be  equally  important  to  our  success.  The  right 
to  self-defense  is  an  international  norm  that  none  deny.  But  over  the  past  decade,  we  have  seen 
an  evolution  in  how  the  international  community  views  sovereignty.  Simply  put,  sovereignty  does 
not  grant  governments  a  blank  check  to  do  whatever  they  like  within  their  own  borders.  Instead, 
the  principle  that  sovereignty  carries  responsibilities  is  gaining  ground.  We  saw  this  in  the 
humanitarian  interventions  of  the  past  decade,  such  as  in  Kosovo.  When  governments  violate  the 
rights  of  their  people  on  a  large  scale,  be  it  as  an  act  of  conscious  policy  or  the  by-product  of  a 
loss  of  control,  the  international  community  has  the  right  and  sometimes  even  obligation  to  act. 
Since  September  11,  2001,  behind  President  Bush’s  leadership,  we  have  seen  similar  changes  in 
how  the  international  community  views  states’  responsibilities  vis-a-vis  terrorism.  Countries 
affected  by  states  that  abet,  support,  or  harbor  international  terrorists,  or  are  incapable  of 
controlling  terrorists  operating  from  their  territory,  have  the  right  to  take  action  to  protect  their 
citizens. 

Implementing  Integration 

We  see  the  Administration  implementing  integration  with  all  the  tools  of  statecraft.  The 
conduct  of  the  global  campaign  against  terrorism  is  a  prime  example  of  this  approach.  While  at 
times  the  military  has  been  the  most  visible  to  the  outside  world,  and  while  we  salute  the  valor  of 
our  brave  young  men  and  women  in  uniform,  over  the  long  haul  the  military  tool  will  almost 
certainly  not  be  the  most  important  contributor  to  our  success.  Instead,  a  combination  of 
diplomatic,  economic,  intelligence,  financial,  and  law  enforcement  means,  along  with  military, 
will  make  the  difference. 

Furthermore,  in  an  era  when  so  much  expertise  and  power  is  in  private  hands,  we  have  to 
forge  new,  unprecedented  public-private  partnerships  to  achieve  our  goals.  We  see  harbingers  of 
this  in  the  Global  Fund  on  HIV/AIDS,  tuberculosis,  and  malaria,  and  in  our  efforts  to  protect 
critical  infrastructure  around  the  world. 

As  the  case  of  HIV/AIDS  also  underscores,  the  transnational  challenges  inherent  in  this 
globalized  era  often  defy  the  efforts  of  any  single  country,  even  a  country  as  powerful  as  the 
United  States.  No  single  country  can  sustain  a  robust  international  financial  architecture,  maintain 
the  forward  momentum  around  the  globe  for  good  governance,  rule  of  law,  and  democracy,  cope 
with  state  failures  and  humanitarian  catastrophes,  or  defeat  international  terrorism.  Transnational 
challenges  demand  transnational  solutions. 

Despite  our  unmatched  power,  therefore,  working  with  others  is  not  merely  desirable  because 
it  materially  or  morally  strengthens  our  efforts.  It  is  often  essential  for  our  success.  As  Secretary 
Powell  has  said  of  the  coalition  fighting  terrorism  today,  “The  coalition  we  have  built  does  not  tie 
President  Bush’s  hands.  It  magnifies  his  efforts.  The  coalition  is  a  force  multiplier  in  our 
campaign  for  all  the  tools  we  are  using.” 
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Considering  the  Bush  Administration’s  foreign  policy  in  its  entirety,  you  can  see  how  basic 
principles  of  a  hard-headed  multilateralism  are  helping  us  implement  integration.  Certain  truths 
are  already  clear. 

•  First  and  foremost,  American  leadership  is  fundamental.  Without  it,  multilateral  initiatives 
can  be  stillborn,  go  astray  or  worse.  We  must  be  resolute  and  confident  once  we  have  embarked 
upon  a  policy.  Yet  leadership  demands,  as  President  Bush  has  emphasized  on  many  occasions,  a 
sense  of  humility.  Leadership  thus  requires  genuine  consultation.  We  must  respect  the  values, 
judgment,  and  interests  of  our  friends  and  partners.  We  have  no  monopoly  on  wisdom. 

•  Second,  in  forming  multilateral  initiatives  in  this  era,  we  should  not  be  shackled  by  the 
memories  of  past  animosities.  Ultimately,  we  are  interested  in  results.  We  thus  must  continue  to 
try  to  integrate  Russia,  China,  India,  the  Arab  world,  African  countries,  and  others  into  our  efforts 
to  create  a  better  future  based  on  our  common  values.  This  is  an  era  of  new  partnerships. 

•  Third,  we  cannot  expect  every  nation  to  make  the  same  commitment  to  every  coalition. 
Differences  in  capabilities,  location,  foreign  policy  outlook,  and  domestic  concerns  make  this 
impracticable.  Instead,  we  should  expect  our  coalitions  to  be  dynamic  and  embrace  the  benefits 
of  division  of  labor.  Some  multilateral  efforts  will  become  embedded  in  more  formal  institutional 
structures,  but  others  will  change  through  time  as  specific  challenges  wax,  wane,  and  evolve. 
Even  in  the  campaign  against  terrorism  we  have,  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  says,  not  “a 
single  coalition,”  but  “revolving  coalitions  that  will  evolve  and  change  over  time  depending  on 
the  activity  and  the  circumstance  of  the  country.” 

•  Fourth,  our  desire  to  work  cooperatively  with  others  does  not  imply  a  willingness  on  our 
part  to  agree  to  unsound  efforts  just  because  they  are  popular.  Empty  or  ineffective,  but  high- 
profile,  agreements  do  not  make  for  an  effective  foreign  policy.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  the  United 
States  has  unique  global  responsibilities.  If  we  are  to  meet  them  effectively,  we  may  not  always 
be  able  to  go  along  with  measures  that  many  or  even  most  others  support.  We  will  listen,  leam, 
and  modify  policies  when  we  hear  compelling  arguments.  But  we  all  recognize  that  even  the 
closest  of  friends  will  sometimes  disagree  on  what  constitutes  the  best  policy.  We  will  not  go 
along  simply  to  get  along. 

•  Fifth  and  finally,  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  and  will  act  alone  when  necessary. 
Our  right  to  self-defense  is  unquestioned.  By  the  same  token,  we  do  not  take  lightly  the  costs  to 
ourselves  and  to  others  when  we  forego  participation  in  some  multilateral  initiative.  We  will  give 
consultations  every  reasonable  chance  to  produce  an  acceptable  outcome.  But  if  we  conclude  that 
agreement  is  beyond  reach,  we  will  explain  why  and  do  our  best  to  put  forth  alternatives.  We  have 
shown  this  commitment  in  policies  ranging  from  developing  a  new  strategic  framework  to 
protecting  the  environment.  And  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Conclusion 

The  Bush  Administration’s  foreign  policy  is  based  upon  a  clear-eyed  understanding  of  the 
challenges  of  this  new  century.  It  comprehends  both  the  traditional  and  the  transnational  factors 
shaping  the  post-post-Cold  War  world.  It  is  guided  by  the  principle  of  integration,  but  recognizes 
that  success  is  by  no  means  inevitable.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  any  system  toward  entropy. 
No  invisible  hand  makes  the  international  environment  increasingly  hospitable  to  our  values  and 
interests.  Only  human  hands  often  American  hands  can  do  that  work. 

The  challenge  for  American  foreign  policy  is  translating  our  strength  into  something  lasting  a 
world  where  our  way  of  life  is  secure  and  universal  values  are  embraced  as  standards,  not 
exceptions.  We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  do  this.  We  have  already  begun  to  realize  this 
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potential.  We  know  the  way  forward.  George  Kennan  stressed  over  five  decades  ago  one  of  the 
major  weapons  in  our  foreign  policy  arsenal  was  “the  cultivation  of  solidarity  with  other  like- 
minded  nations  on  every  given  issue  of  foreign  policy.”  In  the  post-post-Cold  War  world,  it  still 
is. 
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Fourth  International  Conference  on  Export  Controls 

By 

John  R.  Bolton, 

Under  Secretary  for  Arms  Control  and  International  Security 

[Keynote  address  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  on  Export  Controls,  September  30- 
October  3,  2002  Warsaw,  Poland,  October  3,  2002.] 

When  the  United  States  and  other  nations  began  working  together  on  the  problem  of 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  over  thirty  years  ago,  the  world  was  a  very 
different  place,  where  the  largest  source  of  the  most  dangerous  materials  was  contained  within 
two  superpowers.  Weapons  of  mass  destruction  were  considered  weapons  of  last  resort.  Non-state 
actors  were  not  yet  linked  to  abundant  sources  of  supply.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
international  security  environment  changed  and  the  proliferation  problem  increased.  When  the 
world  witnessed  the  destructive  potential  of  terrorism  on  September  11,  2001,  we  were  reminded 
of  the  need  to  remain  steadfast  in  recognizing  emerging  threats  to  our  security,  and  to  think  one 
step  ahead  of  those  who  wish  to  do  us  harm. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  greatest  threat  to  international  peace  and  stability  comes 
from  rogue  states  and  transnational  terrorist  groups  that  are  unrestrained  in  their  choice  of  weapon 
and  undeterred  by  conventional  means.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
terrorist  groups  such  as  al-Qaeda  would  not  hesitate  to  use  disease  as  a  weapon  against  the 
unprotected,  to  spread  chemical  agents  to  inflict  pain  and  death  on  the  innocent,  or  to  send 
suicide-bound  adherents  armed  with  radiological  explosives  on  missions  of  murder.  To  ensure 
that  terrorist  groups  and  their  state  sponsors  are  never  able  to  gain  access  to  chemical,  biological, 
or  nuclear  weapons,  or  the  means  to  deliver  them  via  missile,  the  United  States  is  employing  a 
variety  of  methods  to  combat  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  including  multilateral 
agreements,  diplomacy,  arms  control,  threat  reduction  assistance,  export  control  and  other  means 
where  necessary. 

Export  control,  the  subject  of  our  discussions  this  week,  forms  a  key  component  in  our  efforts 
to  stem  proliferation  and  terrorism.  Proliferation  concerns  are  growing,  more  states  are  seeking 
increasingly  advanced  WMD  capabilities,  more  states  are  entering  the  supply  market,  and  all  of 
this  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  terrorists  are  also  seeking  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  A 
strong  export  control  system,  properly  enforced,  can  stem  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  their  delivery  systems,  related  dual-use  items,  and  advanced  conventional  arms.  Our 
critical  mission  to  keep  sensitive  goods  and  technology  out  of  the  hands  of  terrorists  and  their 
state  sympathizers  requires  us  to  enact  strict  measures  at  the  national  level,  to  work  bilaterally  to 
assist  other  countries  in  upgrading  their  tracking  and  enforcement  capabilities,  and  to  use 
multilateral  partnerships  to  help  standardize  and  strengthen  export  control  laws.  This  annual 
conference  has  proved  successful  in  providing  a  venue  for  policy,  licensing,  and  enforcement 
officials  to  further  those  efforts  on  all  levels. 

This  year’s  conference  is  co-hosted  with  our  ally  Poland.  This  is  the  first  year  where  a 
recipient  country  of  export  control  assistance  has  been  chosen  to  co-host  this  important  event. 
Poland,  a  member  of  all  four  multilateral  export  control  regimes,  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
national  and  multilateral  efforts  can  achieve.  Poland  has  made  great  strides  in  tightening  its  export 
control  system  within  the  past  ten  years.  It  adopted  a  new  export  control  law  in  2001,  refurbished 
its  border  crossings,  and  has  strengthened  its  capabilities  to  enforce  export  controls. 

Previous  conferences  have  addressed  information-sharing,  the  intangible  transfer  of 
technology,  catch-all  regulations,  and  industry  compliance  programs.  This  year’s  conference  will 
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focus  on  the  changed  environment  in  the  wake  of  the  September  11  attacks  with  an  emphasis  on 
countries’  efforts  to  standardize  procedures,  share  information,  eliminate  opportunities  for 
criminal  or  terrorist  efforts,  and  improve  enforcement. 

As  we  look  at  the  changes  in  our  world  over  the  past  year  and  review  the  task  ahead  of  us,  we 
must  recognize  the  success  or  failure  of  any  multilateral  effort  to  control  the  flow  of  sensitive 
technology  and  dangerous  material  rests  on  a  common  purpose  and  agreement  on  the  source  of 
the  threat.  Terrorist  groups  seek  to  acquire  chemical,  biological  or  nuclear  weapons  any  way  they 
can;  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  are  actively  working  to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
their  missile  delivery  systems.  Here  lies  a  dangerous  confluence  of  nefarious  motives,  and  we 
must  prevent  the  one  from  abetting  the  other.  To  do  this,  we  must  maintain  an  unvarnished  view 
of  the  proliferators,  and  we  must  disrupt  their  supply  of  sensitive  goods  and  technology  before  it 
contributes  to  an  increased  WMD  capability  or  falls  into  the  hands  of  terrorists  or  other  rogue 
states. 

Without  question,  the  states  most  aggressively  acquiring  WMD  and  their  means  of  delivery 
are  Iran,  Iraq  and  North  Korea,  followed  by  Libya  and  Syria.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  these  states, 
which  are  uniformly  hostile  to  the  United  States,  are  among  the  ones  we  identify  as  state  sponsors 
of  terrorism. 

Iran,  one  of  the  most  egregious  state  sponsors  of  terror,  is  known  to  be  seeking  dual-use 
materials,  technology  and  expertise  for  its  offensive  biological  and  chemical  weapons  programs 
from  entities  in  Russia,  China  and  Western  Europe.  It  is  also  seeking  to  upgrade  its  large  ballistic 
missile  force  with  the  help  of  Russian,  North  Korean  and  Chinese  firms.  Our  intelligence  clearly 
shows  that  Iran  seeks  to  acquire  a  nuclear  weapons  capability,  and  thus  we  are  extremely 
concerned  about  transfers  to  Iran  of  dual-use  materials.  Once  a  rogue  state’s  intentions  become 
apparent,  we  can  safely  assume  that  the  dual-use  technologies  it  acquires  will  be  used  for 
nefarious  purposes. 

Iraq,  despite  U.N.  sanctions,  maintains  an  aggressive  program  to  rebuild  the  infrastructure  for 
its  nuclear,  chemical,  biological  and  missile  programs.  In  each  instance,  Iraq’s  procurement 
agents  are  actively  working  to  obtain  both  weapons-specific  and  dual-use  materials  and 
technologies  critical  to  their  rebuilding  and  expansion  efforts,  using  front  companies  and 
whatever  illicit  means  at  hand.  We  estimate  that  once  Iraq  acquires  fissile  material  —  whether  by 
securing  the  materials  to  build  an  indigenous  fissile  material  capability  or  by  acquiring  fissile 
material  from  a  foreign  source  —  it  could  develop  a  nuclear  weapon  well  within  one  year.  We 
also  believe  that  Iraq  has  continued  to  procure  materials  and  technology,  including  controlled 
items,  for  its  biological,  chemical,  nuclear  and  missile  weapons  programs. 

North  Korea  is  the  world’s  number  one  exporter  of  missile  technology  and  equipment.  These 
sales  are  one  of  its  major  sources  of  hard  currency,  which  in  turn  allow  continued  missile 
development  and  production.  As  the  central  intelligence  agency  publicly  reports:  “North  Korea 
has  assumed  the  role  as  the  missile  and  manufacturing  technology  source  for  many  programs. 
North  Korean  willingness  to  sell  complete  systems  and  components  has  enabled  other  states  to 
acquire  longer  range  capabilities.” 

Libya  continues  to  pursue  an  indigenous  chemical  warfare  production  capability,  relying 
heavily  on  foreign  suppliers  for  precursor  chemicals,  technical  expertise,  and  other  key  chemical 
warfare-related  equipment.  Moreover,  Libya  has  not  abandoned  its  goal  of  having  an  offensive 
biological  warfare  (BW)  program.  It  continues  efforts  to  obtain  ballistic  missile -related 
equipment,  materials,  technology,  and  expertise  from  foreign  sources.  Lurther,  it  continues  its 
longstanding  pursuit  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  suspension  of  U.N.  sanctions  against  Libya 
increased  its  access  to  nuclear  technologies. 
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Syria  seeks  to  expand  its  chemical  weapons  program  and,  through  foreign  assistance,  improve 
its  capability  to  produce  biological  weapons.  Syria  is  also  pursuing  assistance  from  North  Korea 
and  firms  in  Russia  for  its  missile  development  programs.  Syria  has  become  a  major 
transshipment  point  for  goods  and  technology  going  to  Iraq. 

Among  these  regimes  flow  dangerous  weapons  and  dangerous  technology.  A  growing 
concern  is  that  cooperation  among  proliferators  is  increasing,  recipients  have  become  suppliers, 
and  this  “onward  proliferation”  presents  yet  another  difficult  problem.  These  are  the  critical  areas 
of  concern  for  those  of  us  in  the  export  control  business,  and  it  is  on  these  rogue  regimes  in 
particular  that  we  should  focus  a  watchful  eye.  States  such  as  these  rely  heavily  on  front 
companies  and  illicit  arms  traders  to  seek  out  arms,  equipment,  sensitive  technology  and  dual-use 
goods  for  the  benefit  of  their  WMD  programs.  These  front  companies  are  experts  at  concealing 
the  actual  end-use  of  an  item  and  in  finding  the  path  of  least  resistance  for  shipping  an  illicit 
commodity.  If  there  is  a  loophole  in  a  law  or  a  weak  border  point,  these  companies  will  try  to 
exploit  it.  All  too  often  they  succeed. 

In  an  effort  to  plug  the  holes  in  this  system,  we  are  encouraging  countries  around  the  world 
to  adopt  export  controls  that  conform  to  international  standards,  to  put  in  place  effective  licensing 
procedures  and  practices,  and  to  back  them  up  with  capable  enforcement  mechanisms.  Through 
the  Export  Control  Assistance  Program,  we  are  helping  other  countries  to  control  the  movement 
of  goods  and  technology  through  their  borders.  For  example,  Customs  officials  in  a  Caspian  Basin 
country  who  had  received  our  training  recently  stopped  a  suspicious  shipment  headed  through 
their  territory  that  contained  military  aircraft  parts  destined  for  a  false  end-user  in  a  Middle 
Eastern  country.  Officials  immediately  contacted  our  export  control  advisor  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
for  advice  on  how  to  proceed.  This  case  is  still  in  process,  but  demonstrates  the  progress  we  are 
making  raising  awareness  about  export  controls  and  strengthening  enforcement  capabilities  in  the 
region. 

We  are  also  working  to  expand  and  update  the  inventory  listed  in  the  four  multilateral  export 
control  regimes,  so  as  to  keep  ahead  of  demands  for  new  technology  that  could  be  used  for  the 
production  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  control  lists  must  reflect  not  only  the  items  that 
could  contribute  to  a  full-scale  WMD  program,  but  also  those  that  would  be  useful  to  terrorists. 
The  United  States  imposes  strict  rules  on  its  industry,  the  same  ones  it  asks  other  countries  to 
apply  to  theirs.  U.S.  companies  are  restricted  from  doing  business  with  firms  involved  in 
supplying  equipment,  technology,  or  expertise  to  known  proliferators  or  entities  that  could 
potentially  aid  terrorists. 

Thwarting  the  acquisitive  aims  of  rogue  states  and  terrorists  will  require  the  determination 
and  resourcefulness  of  all  the  countries  represented  here  today.  Sensitive,  dual-use  goods  and 
technologies  cannot  be  controlled  effectively  unless  there  is  broad  consensus  to  do  so,  and  unless 
these  goods  and  technologies  are  consistently  denied  to  those  we  have  identified  as  proliferators. 
With  the  consequences  of  failure  so  great,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  have  weak  links  in  our 
common  export  control  chain.  As  President  Bush  said  in  June,  “The  gravest  danger  to  freedom 
lies  at  the  perilous  crossroads  of  radicalism  and  technology.  When  the  spread  of  chemical  and 
biological  and  nuclear  weapons,  along  with  ballistic  missile  technology  ...  occurs,  even  weak 
states  and  small  groups  could  attain  a  catastrophic  power  to  strike  great  nations.  Our  enemies  have 
declared  this  very  intention,  and  have  been  caught  seeking  these  terrible  weapons.  They  want  the 
capability  to  blackmail  us,  or  to  harm  us,  or  to  harm  our  friends  —  and  we  will  oppose  them  with 
all  our  power.”  I  encourage  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  conference  by  discussing  how  to 
further  strengthen  export  controls  and  enforcement. 
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Security,  Stability,  Prosperity:  Engaging  the  Eurasian 

Front-Line  States 

By 

B.  Lynn  Pascoe 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  and  Eurasian  Affairs 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  remarks  delivered  at  the  International  Conference  on  Central 
Asia  and  the  Caucasus  Yale  Center  for  the  Study  of  Globalization,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
September  20,  2002.] 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  our  policy  toward  Central 
Asia  and  the  Caucasus  with  such  a  distinguished  audience.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
organizers  on  the  timing  of  the  conference:  One  year  after  September  11,  2001,  is  obviously  a 
time  to  take  stock.  This  is  also  the  10th  year  of  independence  for  the  countries  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and,  as  some  of  you  will  recall,  just  over  five  years  after  Strobe  [Talbott]  laid  out 
the  first  comprehensive  U.S.  government  policy  toward  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  in  his 
famous  “Farewell  to  Flashman”  speech. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  significant  areas  of  continuity  in  U.S.  policy.  We  worked  very  hard 
in  the  first  nine-plus  years  of  our  relationships  with  the  new  countries  of  Central  Asia  and  the 
Caucasus  to  improve  the  economic  and  political  lot  of  their  peoples,  to  establish  solid  ties  with 
their  governments,  and  to  support  their  newly-acquired  independence.  Our  policy  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  over  the  past  decade.  Of  particular  importance  has  been  our  effort  to 
eliminate  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from  the  region  from  President  Nazarbayev’s  wise 
decision  to  rid  Kazakhstan  of  nuclear  weapons  to  our  continuing  efforts  to  clean  up  old  Soviet 
biological  weapons  (BW)  facilities  on  Vozrozhdeniye  Island.  The  strategic  vision  that  drove  this 
policy  in  Congress  and  the  administration  along  with  its  funding  and  implementation  is  all  the 
more  impressive  now  that  we  find  ourselves  in  an  era  of  sophisticated  terrorists  seeking  to  use 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  against  the  United  States. 

The  immediate  provision  of  humanitarian  aid  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  collapse 
saved  many  lives  as  the  general  domestic  product  (GDP)  of  these  countries  dropped  precipitously 
with  the  loss  of  markets  and  the  destructive  wars  in  the  Caucasus  and  Tajikistan.  Our  economic 
advice  and  steady  pressure  for  economic  reforms  have  helped  advance  the  long  process  of 
recovery  as  well  as  the  beginnings  of  new  development  in  these  countries.  Progress  in  Kazakhstan 
and  Kyrgyzstan  was  particularly  impressive  in  the  early  years.  The  multiple  pipelines  strategy  in 
which,  by  the  way,  is  anti-monopoly,  not  anti-Russian  has  been  carefully  nurtured  throughout  this 
period.  The  U.S.  was  actively  involved  with  the  early  oil  pipeline  from  Baku  to  Novorossisk  of 
1997,  the  Baku-Supsa  pipeline  of  1999,  and  the  Caspian  Pipeline  Consortium  project  that  was 
completed  last  year. 

Our  effort  to  make  the  East- West  energy  corridor  a  reality  took  a  giant  stride  forward  two  days 
ago  (September  18)  with  the  inaugural  ceremony  in  Baku  for  the  Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan  pipeline 
(BTC)  which  Secretary  of  Energy  Spencer  Abraham  attended.  Turkey  will  hold  a  similar  event  in 
Ceyhan  on  September  26.  That  million-barrel-per-day  oil  pipeline  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
2005,  and  a  parallel  Shah  Deniz  gas  pipeline  is  in  the  planning  stage.  Our  pipeline  policy  seeks 
to  enhance  global  energy  security  by  ensuring  reliable  flows  of  gas  and  oil  to  global  markets, 
unfettered  by  geographic  choke-points  such  as  the  Bosporus  and  the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  By  doing 
so,  projects  like  BTC  help  ensure  that  Caspian  oil  can  stabilize  oil  prices  at  the  margins,  thereby 
serving  as  a  hedge  against  OPEC  efforts  to  manipulate  oil  prices.  A  large  portion  of  American 
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assistance  over  the  years  has  gone  into  building  civil  society  in  these  former  Soviet  lands.  Our 
success  in  developing  the  basis  for  responsible,  modern  nationhood  in  these  countries  has  been 
considerable,  if  uneven.  Georgia  and  Kyrgyzstan  have  vibrant  civil  societies,  Turkmenistan  still 
attempts  to  suppress  most  non-govemmental  activity,  and  the  other  countries  lie  somewhere  in 
between.  None  of  the  countries  has  an  exemplary  record  on  human  rights  or  democracy  issues, 
and,  in  fact,  the  record  of  some  remains  quite  bad.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been  movement 
forward  in  almost  all  of  the  countries. 

Between  1992  and  this  September,  the  United  States  spent  nearly  five  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
in  support  for  these  efforts  including  $2.5  billion  in  humanitarian  assistance,  over  $1  billion  on 
economic  and  market  reforms,  $700  million  for  security  assistance,  over  $600  million  on 
democratic  reform,  and  nearly  $600  million  on  projects  such  as  health,  natural  resource 
management,  education,  and  community  development.  However,  most  observers  viewing  the 
region  in  mid-2001  could  only  rate  the  pace  of  overall  political  and  economic  reform  in  Central 
Asia  and  the  Caucasus  as  slow  at  best.  The  GDP  of  all  the  countries  remained  near  or  below  the 
level  of  a  decade  before,  truly  democratic  governments  were  only  a  distant  dream,  conflicts 
remained  unresolved  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  threat  of  militant  Islam  led  by  the  Islamic 
Movement  of  Uzbekistan  (IMU)  cast  a  shadow  over  the  Central  Asian  landscape.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  countries  in  the  region  looked  to  be  potential  candidates  for  “failed  state”  status  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

After  the  terrible  events  of  September  11,  2001,  last  year,  a  consensus  developed  quickly  in 
Washington  that  we  needed  to  break  the  back  of  al  Qaeda  and  its  Taliban  patrons  in  Afghanistan 
before  they  could  carry  out  further  attacks  against  the  United  States.  This  required  the  support  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  region  for  the  global  anti-terrorism  effort  and  bases  in  Central  Asia  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  It  was  equally  clear  that  we  needed  to  ensure  that  al  Qaeda,  the 
IMU,  or  similar  groups  would  not  find  fertile  ground  for  bases  in  other  regional  failed  states  to 
attack  our  country.  We  recognized  that  this  would  be  much  more  difficult  than  prosecuting  the  war 
and  required  long-term  solutions.  It  demanded  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to  address  the 
factors  creating  vulnerabilities  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus.  Let  me  go  into  a  bit  more  detail 
on  Central  Asia.  It  has  become  a  cliche,  but  nevertheless  remains  very  true,  that  the  countries  of 
Central  Asia  ceased  being  a  backwater  of  U.S.  strategic  interests  on  that  fateful  day  a  year  ago. 
They  instead  became  front-line  states  in  our  global  war  against  terrorism.  Soon  after  September 
11,  2001,  all  of  the  governments  in  the  region  offered  generous  assistance  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
Uzbekistan  was  the  first  to  offer  bases,  but  the  others  were  quick  to  join  the  coalition  and  put 
facilities  and  air  space  at  its  service,  especially  after  President  Putin  changed  the  initial  Russian 
alarm  at  our  presence  into  support. 

Uzbekistan  and  Tajikistan  played  central  roles  as  staging  areas  for  our  crucial  early  operations 
with  the  Northern  Alliance.  You  may  remember  that  the  bombing  campaign  began  on  October  7, 
hours  after  Uzbekistan  agreed  to  our  carrying  out  search  and  rescue  missions  from  Karshi- 
Khanabad  airbase.  All  governments  in  the  region  provided  blanket  overflight  rights,  and 
Turkmenistan  facilitated  the  transfer  of  some  40  percent  of  the  humanitarian  aid  into  Afghanistan 
in  the  first  few  months  of  the  effort.  While  all  countries  offered  airbases  for  the  long-term 
prosecution  of  the  war,  Manas,  the  civilian  airport  serving  Bishkek,  was  chosen  for  technical 
reasons  to  be  the  primary  base  for  coalition  air  support  for  our  troops  in  Afghanistan.  We  also 
obtained  agreement  to  refuel  aircraft  at  the  Dushanbe  and  Ashgabat  airports.  We  have  no  intention 
to  build  large,  permanent  U.S.  bases  in  the  region.  We  do,  however,  expect  to  use  these  facilities 
in  Central  Asia  as  long  as  conditions  in  Afghanistan  require  it.  And  we  will  want  access  for  future 
contingencies  and  to  be  involved  in  training  and  joint  exercises  with  the  armed  forces  of  these 
countries  for  the  long-term. 
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The  U.S.  military  action  has  disrupted  al  Qaeda,  deprived  it  of  its  Afghan  base,  and  greatly 
weakened  its  close  ally,  the  IMU.  This  has  given  the  countries  of  Central  Asia  some  breathing 
space.  But  we  know  there  is  no  alternative  to  continuing  engagement  with  them.  The  terrorists 
could  still  regroup  and  bring  intense  suffering  to  the  peoples  of  these  countries  and  inflict 
catastrophic  damage  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  But  we  must  be  more  ambitious  and 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  problems  of  these  countries.  We  are  rethinking  and 
intensifying  our  efforts  to  help  them  become  stable,  prosperous,  and  fully  integrated  members  of 
the  world  community  and  the  global  economy.  This  will,  of  course,  require  them  to  carry  out 
fundamental  political,  economic,  and  societal  reforms.  It  will  require  a  transformation  of  their 
thinking  and  actions  from  the  Soviet  mold  that  continues  to  dominate  in  much  of  the  region. 
While  we  respect  the  unique  legacies  that  shape  the  region,  we  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  it 
takes  for  countries  to  prosper.  Our  policy  is  to  try  to  encourage  the  governments  to  choose  the 
proven  path  for  development. 

We  have  no  doubt  and  emphasize  it  repeatedly  that  true  security  and  stability,  and  eventual 
prosperity  for  these  countries  are  inextricably  linked  to  democratic  and  economic  reforms,  a 
healthy  respect  for  human  rights,  rule  of  law,  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  each  other.  True 
economic  reform  is  required  for  the  creation  of  free-market  economies  not  just  tinkering  around 
the  edges.  This,  in  turn,  can  unleash  the  entrepreneurial  instincts  of  their  well-educated 
populations,  encourage  foreign  investment,  and  create  the  broad  wealth  that  produces  a  stable 
middle  class.  We  seek  to  impress  on  the  leaders  of  these  countries  that  promoting  democratic 
reforms,  independent  media  and  a  vibrant  civil  society  will  create  citizens  who  feel  that  they  have 
a  voice  in  their  own  government  and,  thereby,  an  outlet  for  their  frustrations.  Given  the  sharp 
challenge  posed  by  Islamic  militants,  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights  are  a  necessity,  not 
a  luxury  for  these  countries.  We  are  quite  clear  that  without  democratic  engagement  and  a  hopeful 
economic  future,  the  people  of  the  region  are  capable  of  turning  to  other  voices,  voices  of 
extremism  and  revolution. 

Occasionally  we  hear  the  charge  that  we  are  downplaying  human  rights  and  democracy  issues 
in  Central  Asia  to  ensure  security  cooperation  in  the  region.  These  charges  are  flatly  false.  We 
believe  firmly  that  these  countries  cannot  make  it  to  modern  statehood  without  political  reforms. 
How  governments  treat  their  people  is  key  to  winning  the  ideological  battle.  We  have  pressed  and 
will  continue  to  press  human  rights  and  good  governance  issues  hard  precisely  because  they  are 
essential  for  the  region’s  success.  But  success  will  not  come  easily  or  as  quickly  as  we  would  like. 
The  leaders  of  these  former  Soviet  republics  are  a  product  of  their  own  histories  where  command 
and  control  were  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Soviet  economic  and  political  culture.  Some  of  these 
leaders  do  indeed  have  a  vision  for  a  prosperous,  democratic  future,  and  we  have  actively  sought 
to  encourage  these  tendencies.  But  others,  regretfully,  are  determined  at  all  costs  to  maintain  their 
power,  and  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  their  families  and  closest  associates.  Corrupt  cronyism  weighs 
like  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  some  of  these  countries.  That  is  one  reason  why  too  many  are 
limping  haltingly  toward  economic  reform,  because  truly  open,  free-market  economies  would 
benefit  the  many  rather  than  the  few.  That  is  why  too  many  are  deeply  suspicious  of  allowing  their 
citizens  to  have  a  voice  in  how  they  are  governed.  That  is  why  we  see  too  many  abuses  of  human 
rights.  And  that  is  why  we  have  seen  precious  few  cases  of  free  and  fair  multi-candidate  elections 
in  these  countries. 

And  so  the  United  States  must  maintain  a  carefully  calibrated  policy  in  this  strategic  region 
that  includes  both  sustained  positive  engagement  when  leaders  embrace  reform,  and  negative 
engagement  when  they  step  backward.  Regional  cooperation  does  not  come  naturally  to  countries 
long  subjected  to  divide  and  rule  policies  from  the  center.  But  it  is  essential  to  reverse  the 
hardening  of  borders  that  occurred  over  the  past  decade  as  a  result  of  extremist  threats  and 
misguided  economic  policies.  We  are  working  with  each  of  the  countries  to  develop  modern 
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border  controls  that  promote  trade  and  interaction  while  inhibiting  the  trafficking  in  narcotics, 
persons,  and  the  components  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Efforts  by  the  central  government  in  Afghanistan  to  tighten  its  control  of  the  countryside 
offers  the  best  hope  in  years  of  a  major  reduction  in  the  flow  of  narcotics  from  the  region.  As  part 
of  the  effort,  we  are  stepping  up  our  assistance  in  Central  Asia  to  help  stem  the  flow.  This  global 
scourge  must  be  brought  under  control,  and  the  Central  Asians  know  that  narcotics  traffic  breeds 
corruption,  criminality,  and  addiction  all  along  its  path.  We  also  encourage  activities  of  the 
Central  Asian  Cooperation  Organization  and  regional  projects  by  the  International  Financial 
Institutions  and  others  to  tackle  some  of  the  deeply  imbedded  economic  problems  of  the  region, 
such  as  the  environment  and  water,  that  can  only  be  addressed  on  a  regional  level.  We  hope  the 
recent  increased  security  cooperation  between  the  countries  can  be  expanded  into  cooperation  in 
economic  and  other  areas. 

Russia,  China,  Iran,  Turkey  and  the  key  countries  of  South  Asia  all  have  natural  interests  in 
Central  Asia.  Our  goal  is  to  channel  these  interests,  where  possible,  to  benefit  the  entire  region 
and  to  promote  stability  and  prosperity  in  Central  Asia.  Cooperation  of  their  neighbors  is  key  to 
helping  the  countries  there  become  economically  viable  and  stable.  The  neighbors  must  come  to 
see  that  their  own  interests  demand  a  forward-looking  approach  that  conforms  to  the  needs  of  the 
21st  Century.  It  is  no  secret  that  our  enhanced  presence  in  the  region  following  September  11, 
2001,  unsettled  many  in  Moscow,  Beijing,  Tehran,  and  elsewhere  who  were  and  remain  captives 
of  the  thinking  of  a  century  or  two  ago.  We  have  carried  on  intense  discussions  with  Moscow,  in 
formal  consultations  led  by  Deputy  Secretary  Armitage  as  well  as  at  lower  levels,  and  with  other 
capitals  including  Beijing,  on  our  vision  for  the  future  of  the  region.  The  Central  Asian  countries 
not  only  want  to  preserve  their  independence,  but  they  should  be  allowed  to  move  toward 
prosperity  without  the  disruptions  brought  on  by  the  rivalry  of  outside  powers.  We  also  point  out 
to  the  Central  Asians  the  need  to  maintain  good  relations  with  their  larger  neighbors,  to  develop 
close  economic  ties  with  them,  and  to  encourage  investment  from  them.  As  we  work  to  rebuild 
Afghanistan  we  want  to  encourage  it  also  to  develop  close  links  with  these  countries.  And,  as 
always,  we  emphasize  the  importance  of  closer  cooperation  with  the  region  to  our  friends  in 
Europe. 

In  the  past  year,  as  a  result  of  our  intensified  engagement,  we  have  seen  some  surprising  steps 
forward.  Uzbekistan,  which  soon  after  September  11,  2001,  was  seen  as  the  litmus  test  of  our 
policy,  has  made  some  movement  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  reengaged  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  has  taken  tentative  steps  down  the  long  road  of  reforming  its  command 
economy.  The  progress  has  sometimes  been  halting,  but  if  Uzbekistan  stays  the  course,  it  will  reap 
the  economic  benefits.  Likewise,  Tashkent  has  taken  modest  steps  toward  reforming  its  human 
rights  practices,  perhaps  most  significantly  in  prosecuting  and  convicting  officials  who  tortured 
prisoners  to  death.  And,  it  has  abolished  prior  censorship  of  the  mass  media  though  self¬ 
censorship  remains  a  problem.  These  and  other  steps  add  up  to  modest  progress,  but  they  are 
obviously  not  sufficient.  There  is  still  far  to  go  and  we  will  continue  to  encourage  progress. 

Tajikistan,  of  which  we  hear  too  little,  has  emerged  from  its  devastating  civil  war  of  1992- 
1997,  and  has  established  a  multi-party  parliament  incorporating  many  of  its  former  Islamic  foes 
in  the  government.  The  government  is  also  extending  its  writ  of  authority  throughout  the  country. 
And  it  is  committed  to  fighting  narco-trafficking.  This  year,  Tajikistan  has  seized  260  tons  of 
drugs  —  more  than  the  rest  of  region  combined.  The  Kyrgyz  Republic  has  had  its  ups  and  down 
over  the  last  ten  years,  but  it  clearly  has  the  most  vibrant  civil  society  in  all  of  Central  Asia. 
President  Akayev  has  publicly  stated  his  willingness  to  engage  with  the  opposition  and  is 
planning  for  a  constitutional  transfer  of  power  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  2005.  You  can  expect  the 
full  engagement  of  President  Bush  and  other  U.S.  leaders  on  these  issues  during  President 
Akayev’s  visit  to  Washington  next  week. 
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Throughout  the  post-independence  period,  Kazakhstan  has  led  the  region  in  market  reform 
and  political  openness.  The  economic  picture  remains  bright.  Careful  development  of  new  oil  and 
gas  resources  in  the  Caspian  could  make  Kazakhstan  one  of  the  world’s  leading  oil  producers  in 
a  few  years. 

Delimitation  of  Caspian  boundaries  with  Russia  and  the  opening  of  the  BTC  pipeline  have 
enhanced  Kazakhstan’s  prospects.  Unfortunately,  recent  democracy  trends  have  been  negative. 
Sadly,  the  government  of  Kazakhstan  has  become  increasingly  intolerant  in  recent  months  of 
media  criticism  and  political  opposition.  We  have  been  quite  firm  in  urging  President  Nazarbayev 
and  his  government  to  reverse  this  trend.  We  regret  that  the  leadership  of  Turkmenistan  has  veered 
into  what  appears  to  be  a  dead-end.  The  people  of  Turkmenistan  are  suffering  for  it.  But  even 
there,  we  can  see  the  beginnings  of  civil  society  where  citizens  are  forming  non-governmental 
organizations  to  tackle  social,  environmental,  and  other  problems.  We  hope  that  these  seeds  of  a 
more  open  society  will  take  root  and  flourish  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  press  the  leadership  of  these  countries  to  move  forward  with  economic  and  political 
reforms  at  every  opportunity  and  encourage  them  to  create  the  institutions  necessary  to  that  end. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  for  opposition  groups  to  act  responsibly  as  they  seek  to  advance 
their  own  goals.  The  countries  of  the  Caucasus,  too,  share  many  of  the  same  challenges  we  face 
in  Central  Asia,  although  there  are  several  unique  problems  that  should  be  noted. 

Apart  from  the  corrosive  corruption  that  permeates  the  country,  Georgia  faces  significant 
security  problems  that  threaten  its  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity.  The  presence  in  the  crime- 
ridden  Pankisi  Gorge  of  international  terrorists  with  links  to  al  Qaeda  is  of  serious  concern.  The 
United  States  is  helping  Georgia  address  its  internal  security  problem  through  various  assistance 
programs,  including  the  Train  and  Equip  Program  or  the  Georgian  military.  This  assistance  is 
intended  to  help  the  Government  of  Georgia  deny  the  use  of  its  territory  to  foreign  terrorists  and 
build  strong  democratic  institutions. 

Moscow’s  rhetorical  campaign  against  Tbilisi  and  its  occasional  violation  of  Georgia’s 
territorial  integrity  are  clearly  not  acceptable.  We  have  worked  and  will  continue  to  work 
intensively  with  Russia  and  Georgia  to  solve  the  very  real  security  problems  in  this  region  and  to 
de-escalate  the  tensions  between  Moscow  and  Tbilisi.  The  armed  conflict  over  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  ended  eight  years  ago,  but  the  failure  to  establish  peace  keeps  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan 
shackled  and  unable  to  realize  their  full  potential.  The  costs  to  the  people  of  both  sides  are 
enormous,  including  the  lost  opportunity  to  get  on  with  building  modern  societies.  We  continue 
to  work  with  Russia  and  France  in  the  Minsk  Group  and  with  the  two  governments  concerned  to 
help  promote  a  solution.  We  have  taken  a  major  step  forward  recently  in  engaging  both  Azerbaijan 
and  Armenia.  From  1992  until  2001,  the  assistance  we  could  give  the  government  of  Azerbaijan 
was  severely  constrained  by  Section  907  of  the  Freedom  Support  Act.  We  could  engage  in 
democracy  and  humanitarian  programs,  but  were  unable  to  engage  in  most  forms  of  security 
cooperation  as  well  as  intelligence  and  law  enforcement  cooperation. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  Azerbaijan’s  offers  of  vital  assistance  after  September  11,  2001, 
Congress  granted  the  President  the  authority  to  waive  Section  907,  which  he  did  for  the  first  time 
this  past  January.  This  also  made  it  possible  to  move  forward  with  Armenia  on  military 
cooperation.  Today,  our  engagement  with  both  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  is  moving  ahead  and  we 
hope  it  will  strengthen  possibilities  for  lasting  peace.  Turkey  has  a  positive  role  to  play  in  the 
Caucasus  and  also  in  Central  Asia.  We  have  welcomed  the  recent  development  of  trilateral 
ministerial  involving  Turkey,  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan.  We  encourage  Turkey  and  Armenia  to 
continue  to  work  toward  normalized  relations  and  an  opening  of  their  borders,  without  which 
prosperity  for  the  entire  region  will  be  handicapped.  Fikewise,  given  Turkey’s  historic  ties  to 
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Central  Asia  and  the  linkages  created  by  oil  and  gas  pipelines,  we  look  for  Turkey  to  play  an 
increasingly  helpful  role  in  the  region. 

In  the  Caucasus,  as  well  as  in  Central  Asia,  we  believe  the  European  Union  can  become  more 
active,  increasing  both  its  assistance  and  diplomatic  influence.  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus  are 
indeed  a  complex  challenge  for  the  United  States.  But  September  11,  2001,  made  it  obvious  that 
we  had  to  meet  that  challenge.  As  we  have  told  the  leaders  of  each  and  every  one  of  these 
countries:  the  United  States  is  in  this  for  the  long  haul.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  a 
qualitatively  new  relationship  with  these  countries. 

We  will  be  a  force  for  fundamental  change,  even  if  in  many  cases  that  change  comes  more 
slowly  than  we  would  like.  We,  and  the  countries  of  these  regions,  have  no  real  choice.  The  way 
to  make  these  countries  stable,  secure,  and  prosperous  is  through  movement  toward  democratic 
governments  that  respect  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law,  and  economic  reform  that  integrates 
them  more  fully  into  the  global  economy.  We  can,  and  will,  be  there  to  help  them  in  this  endeavor. 
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Prospects  for  Peace  in  South  Asia 

By 

Christina  Rocca 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  South  Asian  Affairs 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  speech  presented  at  the  Strobe  Talbott  and  Nayan  Chanda  U.S. 
Institute  for  Peace  Washington,  D.C.,  September  5,  2002.] 

Introduction,  Conflict  in  the  Region 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  prospects  for  peace  in  South  Asia.  This  subject  is 
central  to  the  goals  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  international  community  in  the 
region.  I  know  that  a  principal  concern  of  this  gathering  today  is  the  continuing  crisis  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  I  will  review  current  administration  thinking  on  this  issue. 

But  it  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  other,  quite  serious,  conflicts  in  South 
Asia.  I  think  that  these  also  need  to  be  included  in  any  discussion  of  stability  and  the  prospects 
for  peace  in  the  region.  I  know  that  the  situation  in  Afghanistan  was  taken  up  at  a  separate  session 
this  morning,  so  I  do  not  intend  to  address  it  except  to  the  extent  it  influences  other  developments 
in  South  Asia.  But  I  would  like  to  talk  about  Sri  Lanka,  where  there  are  some  indication  that  an 
almost  twenty-year  conflict  may  be  on  the  way  to  resolution,  and  about  Nepal,  where  a  rural 
insurgency  has  grown  over  the  past  five  years  to  threaten  the  future  of  a  country  struggling  to 
establish  prosperity  and  democracy. 

India-Pakistan 

Throughout  South  Asia,  the  search  for  prosperity  and  democracy  is  too  often  overshadowed 
by  the  specter  of  war.  The  most  prominent  case  in  the  region,  of  course,  is  the  continuing  crisis 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  Twice  so  far  this  year,  the  possibility  of  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan  became  very  real.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  troops  were  mobilized 
along  their  border  and  the  Line  of  Control  in  Kashmir.  These  crises  were  generated  by  extremely 
provocative  terrorist  attacks,  first  against  the  Indian  parliament  in  New  Delhi  last  December,  and 
then  against  families  of  Indian  soldiers  in  Jammu  in  May.  The  forces  of  extremism  once  again 
sought  to  exploit  the  deep  and  long-standing  differences  between  India  and  Pakistan  over 
Kashmir. 

They  did  not  succeed,  and  tensions  have  been  reduced  since  then  thanks  to  decisions  made  in 
Islamabad  and  New  Delhi,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  international  community.  But  we,  and 
the  rest  of  the  international  community  remain  deeply  concerned.  The  military  mobilization 
continues.  The  rhetoric,  though  muted,  could  bubble  up  again.  Another  major  terrorist  attack  or  a 
significant  surge  in  violence  could  still  spark  a  military  confrontation,  with  long-lasting  and 
devastating  consequences  for  the  entire  region.  The  enemies  of  moderation  in  the  region  are 
aware  of  this  fact  and  have  already  tried  to  exploit  it  through  high-profile  terrorist  attacks.  They 
could  very  well  try  again. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  an  important  factor  in  the  current  crisis  is  the  willingness  of 
extremists  and  terrorists  to  go  to  any  length  to  reach  their  goals.  Our  efforts  to  prevent  conflict 
between  India  and  Pakistan  are  made  even  more  urgent  by  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  President 
Musharraf,  recognizing  the  danger  that  extremism  poses  to  his  country,  has  denounced  the 
senseless  ideology  of  violence.  Pakistani  authorities  have  moved  against  extremist  groups.  The 
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extremists,  showing  how  threatened  they  feel  by  President  Musharraf’s  actions,  have  struck  back. 
The  government  has  not  been  intimidated;  instead  it  has  continued  its  campaign  against  terrorists 
and  their  supporters.  We  are  standing  by  Pakistan  as  it  faces  this  brutal  challenge. 

Secretary  Powell  has  said  that  war  is  just  not  an  option  in  resolving  the  differences  between 
India  and  Pakistan  it  will  only  make  the  situation  worse,  probably  much  worse.  The  only  realistic 
way  forward  is  the  path  of  dialogue  and  confidence  building.  The  Secretary  has  also  publicly 
recognized  that  Kashmir  is  now  on  the  international  agenda.  Given  the  potential  cost  of  a  conflict, 
the  international  community  has  focused  on  the  need  to  reduce  tension  and  demobilize.  No  one 
from  the  outside  can  impose  a  settlement,  but  we  must  work  to  help  the  two  sides  further  de- 
escalate  current  tensions  and  begin  to  tackle  the  more  fundamental  differences  between  them. 

Both  sides  have  reaffirmed  their  desire  for  a  peaceful  political  solution  to  their  differences. 
President  Musharraf  has  pledged  that  his  government  will  provide  no  support  for  infiltration 
across  the  Line  of  Control,  and  that  he  will  not  permit  Pakistan  to  be  used  as  a  base  for  terrorist 
attacks  in  any  other  country.  Pakistan  needs  to  sustain  that  pledge  in  order  to  begin  a  process  of 
resolution  of  the  immediate  crisis  and  of  its  more  fundamental  differences  with  India.  We  also 
look  to  India  to  take  further  de-escalatory  actions,  as  Pakistan  carries  through  with  its 
commitments.  As  tensions  begin  to  subside,  New  Delhi  should  agree  to  resume  talks  with 
Islamabad  on  all  issues,  including  Kashmir.  During  his  recent  meetings  with  Indian  leaders  in 
New  Delhi,  Secretary  Powell  saw  that  there  was  a  solid  commitment  to  dialogue.  He  said  that 
India  understands  that  their  dialogue  had  to  include  all  the  issues  between  the  two  nations  but 
especially  it  had  to  include  Kashmir. 

Kashmir 

The  problems  of  Kashmir  cannot  be  resolved  through  violence,  but  only  through  a  healthy 
political  process  and  dialogue  between  the  parties.  We  look  forward  to  India  holding  free  and  fair 
state  elections  beginning  later  this  month.  We  also  encourage  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
nascent  efforts  to  engage  Kashmir  separatist  leaders.  Kashmir’s,  Pakistanis  and  Indians  must  do 
their  part  to  ensure  that  the  upcoming  elections  can  be  held  in  safety  and  without  interference 
from  those  who  would  like  to  spoil  them.  Recent  attacks  on  officials  and  political  party  activists 
in  Kashmir  cannot  be  allowed  to  derail  the  election. 

State  elections  can  be  an  important  step  in  a  political  process,  but  they  alone  cannot  resolve 
the  problems  between  India  and  Pakistan,  nor  can  they  erase  the  scars  of  so  many  years  of  strife. 
Only  a  productive  and  sustained  bilateral  dialogue  on  all  issues,  including  Kashmir,  will  prevent 
future  crisis  and  finally  bring  peace  to  the  region.  We  are  committed  to  staying  engaged,  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  helping  both  parties  resolve  their  differences  so  that  everyone  in  the 
region  can  live  in  dignity,  prosperity  and  security. 

Sri  Lanka 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  are  other  serious  conflicts  in  South  Asia,  in  which  thousands  have  died, 
and  thousands  more  can  die  if  they  are  not  resolved.  I  will  touch  briefly  on  the  situations  in  Sri 
Lanka  and  Nepal.  I  hope  that  our  discussion  after  the  opening  remarks  will  include  some  attention 
to  these  situations.  Recent  developments  in  Sri  Lanka  have  been  encouraging  and  give  us  cause 
for  cautious  optimism.  After  almost  two  decades  of  war,  costing  well  over  60,000  lives,  a  serious 
peace  process  is  now  under  way.  A  cease  fire  has  been  in  place  since  late  last  year.  Norway,  which 
has  been  acting  as  a  facilitator,  recently  announced  that  the  Sri  Lankan  government  and  the 
Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam  have  agreed  to  begin  the  first  round  of  formal  talks  on 
September  16  in  Thailand.  The  government’s  announcement  yesterday  that  it  was  lifting  its  ban 
on  the  Tamil  Tigers  as  part  of  the  peace  process  is  another  welcome  development. 
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The  United  States  has  supported  Norway’s  efforts  and  we  are  continuing  to  watch 
developments  very  closely.  We  hope  that  the  talks  will  eventually  bring  to  an  end  this  bitter 
conflict.  The  Norwegian  government  has  played  a  key  role  in  bringing  the  two  sides  together  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  major  step  forward.  We  wish  them,  and  the  Sri  Lankan  parties,  continued 
success  in  their  efforts  toward  peace.  A  negotiated  political  settlement  to  this  conflict  would  be 
the  best  demonstration  that  negotiation  not  violence  provides  the  most  effective  means  for 
dealing  with  contentious  issues  that  divide  and  separate  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

We  believe  that  such  a  settlement  is  possible  if  both  parties  continue  to  demonstrate  the 
constructive  and  serious  approach  that  has  brought  the  process  to  this  point.  The  people  of  Sri 
Lanka  deserve  nothing  less.  Everyone  should  understand,  however,  that  the  path  to  peace  will  not 
be  smooth  and  that  this  is  just  the  first  step  on  that  journey.  The  United  States  strongly  supports 
the  Sri  Lankan  peace  process,  as  the  President  affirmed  in  July  when  he  met  with  the  Sri  Lankan 
Prime  Minister  in  Washington.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Armitage  recently  concluded  a 
successful  visit  to  Sri  Lanka,  which  included  meetings  with  the  government,  the  opposition,  and 
Tamil  leaders.  Mr.  Armitage  emphasized  the  U.S.  commitment  to  peace  in  Sri  Lanka  and  our 
desire  to  help  that  country  realize  its  great  potential.  We  will  continue  to  urge  a  negotiated 
settlement,  which  has  as  its  goal  a  nation  that  is  whole,  at  peace,  and  respects  the  rights  of  all  of 
its  citizens. 

Nepal 

I  wish  we  could  have  as  much  optimism  over  an  early  end  to  the  conflict  in  Nepal.  That 
country  continues  to  confront  a  violent  Maoist  insurgency,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  which  has  left 
over  4,000  dead.  The  Maoists  have  employed  ruthless  tactics  in  the  field  and  conducted  terrorist 
attacks  against  both  government  targets  and  innocent  civilians.  We  acknowledge  the  Nepal 
government’s  right  and  duty  to  protect  its  citizens,  within  the  framework  of  its  constitution. 
Unfortunately,  the  leaders  of  Nepal’s  ruling  political  party  are  locked  in  a  power  struggle  that 
inhibits  the  government’s  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the  insurgents  and  undertaking 
development  initiatives  to  start  restoring  its  authority  in  the  countryside.  The  United  States  is 
finalizing  plans  for  assistance  as  part  of  an  international  response  to  end  this  brutal  conflict  and 
help  bring  peace  to  Nepal.  Our  programs  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  government’s  efforts  both 
to  restore  security  and  to  focus  on  development  and  poverty  reduction. 

To  truly  end  this  conflict,  the  government  and  people  of  Nepal  must  build  a  better  future  for 
their  country.  Nepalis  must  hold  their  officials  accountable  for  good  governance  and  ending 
corruption.  All  must  work  to  find  the  common  ground  on  which  to  begin  rebuilding  what  the 
Maoists  have  destroyed.  We  can  assist  in  that  reconstruction  by  continuing  to  aid  Nepal’s 
economic  development.  Peace  can  provide  the  space  in  which  Nepal  can  diversify  its  economy, 
attract  foreign  investment,  and  seek  sustainable  and  environmentally  sound  ways  to  tap  the 
potential  of  its  natural  resources.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  many  in  the  international 
community  stand  ready  to  assist. 

Continued  U.S.  Engagement 

These  then  are  three  of  the  four  major  conflicts  in  South  Asia.  All  need  to  be  resolved  to  truly 
have  peace  in  the  region.  It  is  our  intention  that  the  United  States  does  what  it  can  to  move  toward 
resolution  of  each  one.  As  Secretary  Powell  said  in  his  visit  to  the  region  in  July,  what  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  do  is  to  play  the  role  of  a  friend,  a  good  friend  to  all  the  nations  of  South  Asia. 
He  observed  that  our  relations  with  all  of  the  nations  of  the  region  are  perhaps  better  then  at  any 
time  in  the  last  quarter  century.  And  noted  that  if  we  are  seen  as  a  good  partner  then  we  can  be  in 
a  position  to  perhaps  assist  nations  in  resolving  their  differences.  Not  as  a  meddler  nor  as  a 
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mediator,  but  somebody  whose  good  offices  can  help  bring  people  to  the  table  to  deal  with  their 
differences.  We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  play  this  role  in  the  region. 
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United  States  Approaches  to  Nonproliferation 

By 

John  S.  Wolf 

Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Nonproliferation 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  speech  presented  at  the  meeting  of  Monterey  Nonproliferation 
Strategy  Group,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  September  6,  2002.] 

Sweden,  through  its  institutions  and  its  people,  has  a  long  history  of  determined  support  for 
non-proliferation.  Ambassador  Ekeus,  in  his  chairmanship  of  the  U.N.  Special  Commission  is  part 
of  this  tradition,  as  are  Hans  Blix,  and  of  course,  Sweden’s  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Jan 
Elias  son. 

The  United  States  has  for  over  a  generation  worked  to  halt  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  ballistic  missiles.  For  the  Bush  Administration,  this  is  a  fight  that  is  a  cardinal 
objective  of  U.S.  foreign  and  national  security  policy.  Last  September’s  terrorist  attacks  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  followed  by  the  anthrax  attacks  the  following  month,  dramatized  the 
human  dimension  of  these  concerns.  The  heart-rending  impact  of  these  terrible  acts  on  the  lives 
of  so  many  ordinary  people  has  brought  home  what  is  at  stake,  for  America  and  the  world,  if 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  are  allowed  to  spread  further  or  if  they  were  to  fall  into 
terrorists  hands. 

March  of  this  year,  President  Bush  stated: 

In  preventing  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  there  is  no  margin  for  error,  and 
no  chance  to  learn  from  mistakes.  Our  coalition  must  act  deliberately,  but  inaction  is  not  an 
option. 

I  suppose  it  is  natural  at  gatherings  like  this  to  pierce  down  into  the  workings  of  the  various 
treaties  and  regimes  that  so  many  of  you  have  worked  to  develop  over  a  period  of  decades.  And 
my  country  has  long  been  at  the  forefront  of  advocacy  for  many  of  these  treaties,  and  in  most 
cases  still  is.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  need  to  be  aware  that  there  are  a  host  of  issues  call  it 
defiance  of  the  norms  and  treaties  that  pose  real  risks  to  the  international  community,  and  these 
problems  are  growing.  The  facts  are  indisputable.  New  weapons  programs  and  their  delivery 
systems  in  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia  and  East  Asia,  have  real,  destabilizing  consequences. 
Regional  instabilities  generate  global  ripples  political,  economic  and  social. 

The  ongoing  air  of  confrontation  and  recurrent  crisis  in  South  Asia  for  example,  pose  risks 
well  beyond  the  region.  Far  from  stabilizing  the  situation  or  even  strengthening  individual 
nation’s  security,  nuclear  weapons  in  South  Asia  have  upped  the  ante  in  a  way  that  places  millions 
of  ordinary  people  in  far  greater  danger  than  ever  before.  South  Asia  is  but  one  example  of  the 
dangers  we  must  address.  Other  WMD  wannabees  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  acquisition  of 
WMD  weapons  will  enhance  nations  security.  They  are  mistaken,  and  the  world  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  for  their  mistake. 

Our  mission  is  clear:  to  prevent  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  missiles,  and 
advanced  conventional  weapons.  The  proliferation  problem  is  becoming  worse.  The  number  of 
demandeurs  is  up,  there  are  more  suppliers,  due  to  increasing  globalization,  and  the  distinction 
between  buyers  and  sellers  has  blurred.  Proliferators  links  to  terrorism  open  up  a  whole  new 
dimension  of  concern. 
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President  Bush  spoke  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  of  an  “axis  of  evil”.  While  these  words 
may  be  harsh,  the  linkages  are  real.  Iraq,  Iran  and  North  Korea,  by  their  continued  hostility  and 
their  ties  to  terrorists,  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  United  States,  its  allies  and  friends,  and  our 
deployed  forces.  North  Korea  continues  to  acquire  more  sophisticated  WMD  and  missile 
expertise,  and  is  prepared  to  sell  missiles  to  any  country  that  can  buy  them.  And  they  have  done 
so.  Iran  continues  its  WMD  and  missile  development  with  help  from  North  Korea,  and  entities  in 
China  and  Russia.  Iraq  covertly  diverts  or  smuggles  in  technologies  that  are  helping  it  to 
reconstitute  its  WMD  and  missile  capabilities,  all  in  defiance  of  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolutions,  and  with  cynical  indifference  to  the  sufferings  and  deprivations  of  its  own  people. 
And  it  is  now  evident  that  these  countries,  plus  others  that  have  been  covertly  developing  WMD 
and  missiles,  and  importing  technology  and  components,  may  now  be  exporting  those  same 
elements  to  others. 

So  the  stakes  are  high  and  the  challenges  are  great.  But  the  news  is  not  all  bad.  Over  the  past 
year,  we  have  some  important  achievements  to  be  proud  of: 

•  We  achieved  United  Nations  consensus  for  a  new,  more  focused  and  credible  export 
control  regime  for  Iraq,  which  balances  the  legitimate  humanitarian  needs  of  the  Iraqi  people  first, 
against  firm  guidelines  to  help  stop  the  sale  of  technologies  to  be  used  for  military  purposes.  (But, 
looking  ahead,  the  real  issues  of  Iraq  is  just  ahead  the  international  community  can  not  continue 
to  tolerate  Iraq’s  continuing  defiance  of  successive  United  Nations  resolutions,  its  continuing 
efforts  to  acquire  mass  weapons,  nor  the  threat  all  this  poses  to  Iraq’s  neighbors,  its  own  people, 
and  each  one  of  us. 

•  The  G-8  has  have  laid  the  groundwork  to  pursue  multilateral  arrangements  to  support 
Russia’s  program  to  dispose  of  34  tons  of  surplus  weapons-grade  plutonium,  and  we  are  building 
a  new  global  partnership  that  can  greatly  accelerate  work  in  Russia,  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
beyond  to  safeguard  dangerous  materials,  destroy  chemical  weapons  stocks,  and  redirect  the  work 
of  thousands  of  former  weapons  scientist. 

•  We  secured  a  number  of  nations  support,  including  that  of  Russian  and  Indian 
agreement  to  expand  export  control  cooperation  with  us. 

•  The  first  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  Revcon  Prepcom  went  relatively  smoothly,  but  as 
Amb  Salander  said  there  are  a  number  of  hurdles  on  the  road  to  2005  within  the  Revcon,  but  the 
really  serious  challenges  come  from  events  outside  the  conference  room. 

•  We  are  pursuing  an  international  effort  to  increase  the  IAEA  budget  for  nuclear 
safeguards,  and  we  started  the  process  of  ratifying  the  U.S. -IAEA  Additional  Protocol. 

Within  recent  weeks,  we  have  seen  cooperative  efforts  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  yield  important  results: 

•  In  partnership  with  Russia,  the  Yugoslav  federal  government,  Serbia  and  the  IAEA,  we 
have  removed  into  Russian  safekeeping  a  significant  quantity  of  weapons-grade  uranium  from  the 
Vinca  research  reactor  near  Belgrade.  This  success  offers  a  model  for  similar  projects  in  the 
future,  several  of  which  are  now  under  examination. 

•  And  China’s  announcement  of  broad  new  export  control  regulations  holds  out  promise 
of  Beijing  playing  a  more  active  and  vitally  important  role  as  a  full  partner  in  nonproliferation. 
There  are  formidable  challenges,  and  new  rules  are  meaningless  without  a  serious  law 
enforcement  effort,  but  this  significant  step  lays  crucial  groundwork  and  sets  the  stage  to  work 
together  on  remaining  issues. 
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Given  President  Bush’s  insistence  that  halting  proliferation  must  be  a  central  element  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  we  are  focusing  on  a  number  of  specific  policy  initiatives: 

•  We  aim  broadly  to  diminish  the  worldwide  sources  of  supply  for  rogue-country  WMD 
and  missile  programs,  even  as  we  work  also  to  put  in  place  the  disincentives  that  could  limit 
demand. 


•  We  can  reduce  the  flow  of  sensitive  technologies  by  raising  the  bar  further  in  the  four 
export  control  regimes.  This  means  getting  partners  agreement  to  stay  ahead  of  the  curve  in 
defining  and  protecting  the  technologies  and  products  proliferators  need. 

•  But  it  also  means  getting  better  at  disruption  of  proliferators  efforts. 

•  Getting  Russian  cooperation  to  curb  WMD  technology  flows  from  Russian  entities  to 
Iran  is  one  of  our  highest  priorities.  And  allow  me,  if  you  will,  to  make  several  additional  points 
on  this  issue: 


••  Our  dialogue  with  Russia  on  this  point  stretches  from  my  level,  all  the  way  up  to 
the  two  Presidents.  The  Presidents  seem  of  one  mind  concerning  the  threat  that  a  nuclear  and 
missile  equipped  Iran  would  pose,  in  the  region,  to  Russia,  the  U.S.  and  our  friends.  And  the 
Russians  do  not  argue  that  Iran  is  sparing  no  effort  to  acquire  such  weapons.  Where  we  differ  is 
the  role  Russian  entities  play.  The  facts  are  troubling. 

••  There  can  be  no  logical  explanation  for  a  country  like  Iran,  so  rich  in  oil  and 
natural  gas,  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  establish  an  entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  The  gas  they  flare 
annually  is  worth  considerably  more  than  the  price  they  are  paying  for  Bushehr,  and  that  is  but 
one  of  the  nuclear  efforts  under  way.  We  were  confident  of  our  intelligence,  which  shows 
conclusively  that  Iran’s  objective  is  early  acquisition  of  a  nuclear  weapons  capability.  Resolving 
the  profound  contradiction  between  President  Putin’s  statements  and  the  facts  on  the  ground  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  determining  whether  Iran’s  efforts  are  successful,  and  it  will  be  an 
important  factor  the  degree  to  which  U.S.  Russian  relations  can  grow  into  new  areas  related  to 
nuclear  development  and  space. 

Make  no  mistake  about  our  resolve.  We  will  make  every  effort,  and  use  all  means  possible,  to 
cut  off  Iran’s  access  to  those  who  would  supply  their  nuclear  weapons  program.  This  includes  the 
use  of  sanctions  against  entities  and  governments  that  assist  Iran’s  efforts. 

•  We  also  aim  to  see  China  do  what  it  has  said  it  will  do  to  enforce  controls  that  will 
stop  the  flow  of  WMD  and  advanced  weapons  technologies  to  countries  like  Iran,  Iraq  and  Libya. 

•  South  Asia  is  a  special  case.  They  have  weapons.  We  will  not  be  successful  in  pressing 
them  to  beat  them  into  plowshares,  but  we  need  to  be  more  inventive  in  getting  them  to 
understand  much  better  how  to  manage  the  dangers  that  the  weapons  pose.  There  are  a  variety  of 
confidence  building  measures  they  could  take  bilaterally  and  unilaterally. 

•  We  will  press  hard  to  keep  newly  advanced  states  like  the  East  Europeans  or  India 
from  becoming  the  next  WMD  shopping  centers  for  would-be  proliferators. 

•  North  Korea  is  a  complicated  situation,  a  supplier  and  a  buyer.  Both  must  stop  or  be 
stopped. 


•  We  are  making  clear  in  the  marketplace  that  companies  have  a  choice:  sell 
technologies  to  proliferators  or  in  the  United  States  but  not  both.  Where  official  controls  fail,  and 
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where  companies  make  the  wrong  choice,  there  must  be  consequences.  One  consequence  is 
sanctions. 


•  Another  tool  is  interdiction.  It  is  not  a  panacea,  but  properly  planned  and  executed, 
interdiction  can  enable  us  to  intercept  critical  technologies  en  route  to  dangerous  end  users,  and 
lengthen  the  time  that  proliferators  will  need  to  acquire  new  weapons  capabilities. 

Stopping  proliferation  is  the  ultimate  multilateral  activity.  And  the  United  States  is  an  active 
partner,  in  fact  the  most  active  partner  in  multilateral  regimes  designed  to  prevent  dangerous 
goods  and  know-how  from  getting  to  people  with  bad  intentions.  In  these  efforts,  no  organization 
plays  a  more  critically  important  role  than  the  IAEA.  We  are  working  to  ensure  that  the  IAEA  has 
enough  money  and  resources  for  effective  safeguards,  and  the  tools  it  needs  for  vigorous  action 
in  countries  like  Iran,  Libya  and  North  Korea. 

We  also  want  to  reinforce  the  NPT  boundaries  dented  by  the  1998  South  Asia  nuclear  tests; 
(as  we  discussed  yesterday)  there  are  many  hurdles  along  the  path  to  a  successful  2005  NPT 
Review  Conference.  The  treaty  and  the  norms  it  provides  are  our  best  protection  against  a  world 
unspeakably  more  dangerous  if  we  allow  others  to  move  across  the  nuclear  threshold.  That  issue, 
in  my  mind,  dwarfs  all  others. 

Another  key  element  of  our  nonproliferation  policy  is  the  nuclear  threat  reduction  assistance 
programs.  They  provide  a  cost  effective  force  multiplier  by  enabling  our  partners  to  take  more 
effective  measures  against  proliferation,  to  stem  dangerous  exports,  secure  dangerous  materials 
and  redirect  WMD  expertise  into  peaceful,  valuable  work.  This  serves  the  international 
community,  strengthening  in  very  tangible  ways  the  consensus  against  proliferation,  even  as  it 
builds  better  foundations  for  future  cooperation. 

•  We  are  looking  at  ways  to  broaden  our  programs  beyond  the  former  Soviet  Union,  as 
in  the  G-8  Global  Partnership. 

•  We  are  considering  ways  we,  and  partners  could  help  tighten  national  legal  regimes; 
design  and  implement  inventory  controls,  and  provide  for  better  tracking  of  dangerous  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  materials  in  domestic  and  international  commerce. 

•  We  see  this  effort  as  one  to  pursue  bilaterally  and  multilaterally.  We  have  already 
begun  outreach  to  industry  groups,  and  will  shortly  begin  to  survey  national  laws  and  regulations 
worldwide,  as  a  first  step  in  designing  international  outreach  efforts  to  upgrade  export  controls. 

•  But  beyond  such  technical  efforts,  President  Bush  has  made  clear,  most  recently  at 
Kananaskis,  that  he  wants  to  use  the  G-8  Global  Partnership  to  accelerate  and  expand  programs 
with  Russia  and  the  other  former  Soviet  states.  This  includes  speeding  up  the  negotiations  on 
plutonium  disposition  and  plutonium  reactor  closure,  and  expanding  programs  like  bio¬ 
engagement  and  the  science  centers.  The  guidelines  agreed  to  at  Kananaskis  are  crucial  both  for 
assuring  that  funds  already  committed  are  disbursed  more  quickly,  and  a  context  for  major  new 
commitments. 

Conclusion 

The  attack  on  the  United  States  nearly  one  year  ago  has  served  to  focus  attention  on  a  danger 
that  we  have  all  been  aware  of  for  some  time.  These  are  not  dangers  just  for  the  United  States; 
they  are  a  direct  challenge  to  the  world  as  we  all  know  it.  These  are  real  world  threats;  we  need 
to  fashion  real  world  responses  that  work.  We  will  not  solve  problems  overnight.  It  will  take  great 
perseverance,  skill  and  resources  to  forge  an  effective  global  partnership  against  the  nexus  of 
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proliferation  and  terror.  This  is  the  President’s  goal.  We  will  pursue  it  on  many  fronts,  with  many 
tools.  We  will  build  international  partnerships  where  we  can,  involve  the  private  sector  where  we 
can  but  we  will  act  wherever  and  whenever  we  must. 
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Implementation  of  the  Lusaka  Protocols 

By 

Colin  L.  Powell 

United  States  Secretary  of  State 

[The  following  are  remarks  presented  to  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Lusaka  Protocols,  at  Hotel  Tropico,  Luanda,  Angola,  September  5,  2002.] 

This  is  a  historic  moment  for  me  and  for  all  of  us  sitting  here  today  when  we  see  former 
adversaries  sit  around  the  table  of  peace  to  discuss  reconciliation  and  discuss  the  future  of  Angola, 
the  future  of  this  country  and  the  future  of  its  people.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Angolan  government  and  UNITA,  working  with  the  United  Nations,  have  the  support  of 
Portugal,  the  former  colonial  power  which  has  itself  undergone  a  remarkable  two  decades  of 
democratization,  and  that  they  have  the  support  of  the  United  States  and  of  Russia,  former 
adversaries  who  now  work  together  around  the  globe  for  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  United  States  has  been  an  active  member  of  this  Troika,  urging  reconciliation.  For  the 
past  six  months  the  United  States  has  worked  with  Angola,  laying  the  foundation  for 
reconciliation.  This  year  our  humanitarian  assistance  to  Angola  is  nearly  $100  million.  Angola  is 
facing  enormous  challenges  as  millions  of  displaced  Angolans  become  reintegrated  into  society. 
And  I  want  to  assure  all  here  that  the  United  States  stands  ready  to  help  to  do  as  much  as  we  can 
to  make  this  a  successful  reintegration. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  government  of  Angola  and  UNITA  for  demonstrating  true 
commitment  to  peace  during  the  last  six  months.  You  have  made  a  promising  start.  Now  for  peace 
to  hold,  reconciliation  to  be  achieved,  and  for  hope  to  return,  both  the  government  and  UNITA 
must  reach  out  to  all  concerned  Angolans  in  search  of  deep  reconciliation. 

We  know  this  from  our  own  history.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  I  thank  you  for  referring  to  him  earlier  was  inaugurated  for  a  second  term  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  speaking  at  the  end  of  a  bloody  civil  war  where  Americans  had 
killed  other  Americans  for  four  long  years.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  brothers  lay  dead.  And  in 
this  time  of  great  crisis,  and  this  time  of  great  need  for  reconciliation,  for  coming  together  of  the 
societies,  President  Lincoln,  at  his  second  inauguration,  gave  an  address  that  means  still  so  much 
to  all  Americans.  It  is  an  address  that  is  so  powerful  that  I  think  it  fits  the  situation  that  we  have 
here  in  Angola,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  some  inspiration  and  comfort  from  these  very  simple 
words  uttered  by  Abraham  Lincoln  as  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  crisis,  the  Civil  War.  What  he 
said,  in  addressing  the  American  people,  as  the  way  to  go  forward  is  that  we  should  move  forward 
with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.  Let  us  strive  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves. 

President  Lincoln  did  not  discriminate  between  victors  and  vanquished:  he  just  saw  hurting 
people  who  needed  to  be  healed.  Similarly,  this  Joint  Commission  is  not  just  about  ending  the 
war:  it  is  also  about  an  opportunity  to  heal  wounds  and  frame  the  future  and  shape  a  new  political 
dynamic  for  Angola.  If  it  is  to  succeed,  the  Joint  Commission  cannot  become  merely  a  mechanical 
exercise  without  meaning  to  anyone  other  than  the  participants.  The  Joint  Commission  and  the 
healing  it  is  meant  to  foster  must  be  a  tool  to  help  build  a  new  Angola,  a  peaceful,  prosperous, 
and  democratic  Angola. 
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Reconciliation  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  must  begin  now.  the  people  of  Angola  have  suffered 
enough.  This  opportunity  that  is  now  before  us  must  not  be  squandered.  We  must  all  join  together, 
hand  in  hand,  to  help  Angola  enter  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 
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The  Administration’s  Commitment  to  Sudan 

By 

Walter  H.  Kansteiner,  III 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.,  July  11,  2002.] 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  appear  again  before  this  Subcommittee,  this  time  to  discuss  the 
administration’s  commitment  to  bring  about  a  just  peace  settlement  to  end  the  tragic  civil  war  that 
has  raged  in  Sudan  since  1983. 1  would  like  to  discuss  the  latest  policy  developments  concerning 
Sudan,  including  my  recent  trip  to  Khartoum  and  Nairobi,  where  I  met  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Sudan  People’s  Liberation  Movement  and  the  Government  in  Khartoum. 

When  the  administration  first  laid  out  its  policy  towards  Sudan,  it  identified  three  elements. 
First,  we  would  deny  the  use  of  Sudan  by  terrorists  as  a  harbor  or  safe  haven.  Second,  we  would 
ensure  humanitarian  access  to  Southern  Sudan,  and  third,  support  a  just  and  comprehensive 
settlement  of  the  civil  war  that  has  raged  there  since  1983. 

The  September  11,  2001  terrorist  attack  on  the  United  States  injected  a  degree  of  urgency  into 
our  counter-terrorism  cooperation  with  Khartoum.  The  President  defined  the  government’s 
choice  in  stark  terms:  you  are  either  with  us,  or  you  are  against  us.  The  government  appears  to 
have  calculated  that  it  could  not  be  against  us.  While  I  cannot  discuss  the  sensitive  details  of  their 
cooperation  in  this  unclassified  setting,  I  can  with  confidence  characterize  their  current 
cooperation  as  acceptable,  but  as  the  President  said,  still  more  is  required. 

Our  Counter-terrorism  Coordinator  Ambassador  Frank  Taylor  and  I  just  returned  from 
meetings  with  the  senior  leadership  in  Khartoum  on  July  2,  where  we  discussed  our  expectations 
for  continued  cooperation.  We  also  made  it  clear  to  them  that  a  good  record  of  cooperation  in 
counter-terrorism,  vital  as  it  might  be,  does  not  provide  a  free  ride  on  other  requirements  — 
particularly  humanitarian  access  and  a  just  peace. 

Since  February  2002,  the  authorities  in  Khartoum  have  aggravated  the  human  tragedy  in 
Sudan  more  than  usual  by  denying  complete  humanitarian  access  to  the  famine-threatened  region 
of  Western  Upper  Nile.  This  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  Operation  Lifeline 
Sudan  agreement  they  signed  with  the  United  Nations  and  the  Sudan  People’s  Liberation  Army 
(SPLA).  We  at  the  Department  of  State,  our  colleagues  at  USAID,  and  the  President’s  Special 
Envoy  for  Peace  former  Senator  John  Danforth  have  repeatedly  protested  this  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Sudanese  government  to  honor  its  agreement  and  to  safeguard  the  well-being  of  its  citizens 
in  southern  Sudan.  I  raised  the  issue  directly  with  President  Bashir  and  Vice-President  Taha  in 
Khartoum  on  July  2.  Bashir  offered  us  humanitarian  access  to  eighteen  locations  in  southern 
Sudan,  including  four  in  Western  Upper  Nile.  I  made  it  clear  that  we  would  settle  for  nothing  less 
than  what  the  government  has  promised  to  give  us:  full  and  unhindered  humanitarian  access  to 
all  of  southern  Sudan.  I  delivered  a  similar  message  on  our  deep  disappointment  that  the 
government’s  campaign  in  the  South  continues  to  violate  the  human  rights  of  its  citizens  by 
denying  them  access  to  needed  humanitarian  assistance.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
reiterate  these  messages  to  the  government  of  Sudan. 
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Prospects  are  quite  positive  for  the  peace  process  that  began  June  17  in  Nairobi.  Lieutenant 
General  Lazaro  Sumbeiywo,  Kenyan  army  commander,  has  provided  determined  and  capable 
leadership  for  the  Intergovernmental  Authority  on  Development  (IGAD)  regional  organization 
hosting  the  talks.  Our  diplomatic  team  in  Nairobi  is  providing  day-to-day  support  for  the  talks. 
The  British,  Norwegians,  Swiss  and  Italians  are  providing  similar  assistance.  Here  in  Washington, 
we  have  assembled  an  inter-agency  Sudan  Programs  Group  headed  by  a  “Chief  Operating 
Officer”  for  Sudan  policy,  Ambassador  Michael  Ranneberger,  to  manage  the  day-to-day  work  of 
implementing  policies  and  programs  related  to  the  peace  process.  Presidential  Envoy  for  Peace 
former  Senator  John  Danforth  will  travel  to  Europe  next  week  to  consult  with  our  European 
friends  and  allies  on  peace  process  strategy  and  will  encourage  increased  financial  support  for 
humanitarian  and  peace  process  operations.  Former  Senator  Danforth  plans  another  trip  to  Kenya 
and  Sudan  next  month  to  encourage  continued  forward  movement  in  his  meetings  with  Garang, 
Bashir  and  other  key  figures  in  the  peace  process. 

General  Sumbeiywo’s  objective  is  to  secure  agreement  by  the  parties  to  a  framework  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  to  achieve  a  just  and  comprehensive  settlement  agreement  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  These  are  extremely  high  goals,  but  he  believes  they  are  eminently  doable,  and  that  the 
parties  possess  the  political  will  to  reach  agreement.  The  United  States  is  fully  committed  to  work 
with  the  parties  to  make  General  Sumbeiywo’s  goals  a  reality. 

Until  the  day  that  a  just  and  comprehensive  peace  settlement  is  reached,  the  cold  reality  of 
the  civil  war  in  Sudan  is  that  the  two  parties  will  continue  a  policy  of  talk  and  fight.  Most  recently, 
the  SPLA  recaptured  Kapoeta,  and  the  government  took  Gogrial.  Of  greater  concern  are  the 
allegations  of  attacks  on  civilians  by  the  government  of  Sudan  in  contravention  of  the  agreement 
signed  in  March  2002  by  both  sides  not  to  target  civilians.  The  fog  of  war  and  the  scarcity  of  on- 
the-ground  reporters  who  can  collect  and  report  the  facts  have  made  it  difficult  to  verify  these 
claims.  To  help  establish  ground  truth  capacity,  I  have  sent  retired  Brigadier  General  Herb  Lloyd 
to  Khartoum  to  establish  and  head  up  a  verification  unit.  It  will  consist  of  two  groups,  each  with 
fixed-wing  aircraft:  one  fifteen-person  group  in  the  northern  area  and  a  ten-person  group  in  the 
southern  area.  The  mission  of  each  will  be  to  investigate  first-hand  any  reports  of  attacks  on 
civilians  and  report  their  findings  to  the  U.S.  government.  We  will  report  verified  attacks  on 
civilians  as  violations  of  the  Geneva  Code,  to  which  Khartoum  is  a  signatory.  More  importantly, 
and  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  Sudanese  overnment,  we  will  interpret  any  such 
violations  as  an  indication  of  bad  faith  vis-a-vis  the  peace  process  that  will  have  a  direct,  negative 
impact  on  prospects  for  improved  bilateral  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  civilian  verification  unit  to  monitor  attacks  on  civilians  is  only  the  latest 
of  four  initiatives  the  administration  is  pursuing  to  test  the  seriousness  of  commitment  of  the 
parties  to  achieving  peace,  and  to  create  conditions  on  the  ground  to  help  end  the  vicious  cycle 
of  war.  The  first  of  these  initiatives  to  be  implemented  was  the  cease-fire  in  the  Nuba  Mountains, 
for  which  we  created  a  Joint  Military  Commission  (JMC)  together  with  the  “Friends  of  the  Nuba 
Mountains,”  which  includes  Norway,  Britain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  France  and  Canada, 
among  others.  A  Norwegian  general,  served  by  Swedish  and  British  deputies,  heads  the  JMC.  As 
a  result  of  the  stabilizing  influence  that  the  JMC’s  verification  efforts  have  brought,  we  have  seen 
something  approaching  a  return  of  normalcy  to  the  Nuba  Mountains.  Internally  displaced  people 
are  returning  to  their  homes.  Normal  economic  activity  is  resuming.  Prisoners  of  war  are  being 
exchanged.  Goods  and  people  are  moving  across  the  cease-fire  lines. 

We  have  received  word  from  both  sides  that  they  agreed  to  a  six-month  extension  of  the 
cease-fire  through  January  2003,  whereupon  they  would  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
consider  another  extension.  I  will  chair  a  meeting  of  the  “Friends  of  the  Nuba  Mountains”  at 
senior  level  here  in  Washington  on  July  31.  It  will  evaluate  the  work  of  the  JMC,  outline  its  work 
for  the  next  six  months,  and  encourage  other  countries  to  support  the  JMC’s  work  both  financially 
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and  with  the  transfer  of  uniformed  military  officers  to  staff  the  JMC.  The  success  of  the  Nuba 
Mountains  cease-fire  gives  us  tangible  indications  of  what  a  comprehensive  peace  agreement 
could  accomplish  not  only  in  the  South,  but  throughout  all  of  the  Sudan. 

Another  of  our  initiatives  was  the  creation  of  an  international  group  of  eminent  persons, 
chaired  by  former  Deputy  Director  of  USIA  Penn  Kemble  and  Ambassador  George  Moose, 
which  traveled  to  the  Sudan  to  investigate  slavery  and  issued  a  series  of  concrete 
recommendations  for  eliminating  this  nefarious  practice.  It  refuted  the  Khartoum  government’s 
weak  assertion  that  there  is  no  slavery  in  Sudan,  as  well  as  the  equally  weak  assertions  of  some 
European  intellectuals  that  what  we  call  slavery  is  nothing  more  than  a  traditional  practice  of 
abductions. 

The  commission’s  report,  available  on  the  Department  of  State  website,  made  it  clear  that 
slavery  exists  in  the  Sudan,  and  that  the  Khartoum  regime  uses  slavery  as  a  tool  in  its  war  on  the 
people  of  southern  Sudan.  We  are  now  in  the  implementation  phase,  and  are  considering  ways 
that  the  civilian  verification  unit  can  be  used  to  investigate  and  report  the  incidence  of  slave  raids 
by  the  Khartoum  government  and  its  militia  allies. 

The  fourth  and  final  initiative  was  the  “Days  and  Zones  of  Tranquility,’’  under  which  both 
sides  would  allow  government  and  non-govemmental  organization  personnel  to  vaccinate  people 
and  animals  against  polio,  rinderpest  and  guinea  worm  in  southern  Sudan.  I  understand  that  the 
effort  was  successful  in  protecting  thousands  of  people  against  polio.  The  Khartoum  government 
and  SPLA  have  hindered  progress  with  the  rinderpest  and  guinea  worm  inoculations.  USAID  and 
non-govemmental  organizations  continue  to  administer  vaccinations  where  they  can,  while  we 
have  made  it  clear  to  both  parties  that  we  expect  them  to  honor  their  agreements  to  permit  access 
to  the  other  affected  regions. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  Sudan’s  efforts  to  improve  its  status  as  a  neighbor  in  the 
sensitive  Greater  Horn  of  Africa  neighborhood.  Khartoum  has  demonstrated  a  desire  to  improve 
regional  stability  through  support  for  Ugandan  efforts  to  free  the  captives  of  the  terrorist  Lord’s 
Resistance  Army  and  capture  its  renegade  leader,  Joseph  Kony.  The  Sudanese  government 
reversed  its  policy  of  support  for  Kony  and  the  LRA  by  allowing  the  Ugandan  military  to  hunt 
the  LRA  in  southern  Sudan  with  the  help  of  Khartoum’s  military.  While  this  reversal  of  support 
for  a  prominent,  destabilizing  terrorist  organization  is  promising,  the  international  community 
awaits  the  results  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  close  my  prepared  testimony  by  assuring  you  that  the  Bush 
Administration  is  committed  to  ending  the  cycle  of  violence  and  suffering  in  Sudan  by  pursuing 
a  just  and  comprehensive  peace  in  Sudan.  We  support  the  Senate  version  of  the  Sudan  Peace  Act, 
which  shares  those  same  goals.  Our  approach  is  to  focus  on  the  big-picture  process  of  achieving 
a  just  and  comprehensive  end  to  the  war  and  suffering  in  Sudan,  and  not  to  become  bogged  down 
on  a  divisive  issue  that  would  do  little  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace.  This  will  remain  our  position 
so  long  as  we  judge  that  the  Sudanese  government  is  serious  about  the  peace  process. 
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Weak  States  In  Africa: 

U.S.  Policy  Options  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 

Congo 

By 

Mark  Bellamy 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 

[The  following  was  the  speech  presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  9,  2002.] 

Introduction 

The  situation  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  (DRC),  the  scene  of  a  complex  and 
devastating  war  involving  six  nations,  two  Congolese  rebel  groups,  local  Congolese  militias,  and 
Rwandan  and  Burundian  Hutu  rebels.  The  war  has  caused  a  tremendous  loss  of  life,  property,  and 
economic  development  opportunities  in  a  potentially  rich  country.  The  central  African  conflict  has 
produced  a  major  humanitarian  crisis  with  some  two  million  people  displaced  and  an  estimated 
2.5  million  deaths  from  war-related  causes.  Government  and  rebel  troops  have  perpetrated  gross 
abuses  of  human  rights.  The  conflict  has  generated  large  refugee  flows  into  neighboring  countries, 
such  as  the  Republic  of  Congo,  and  diverted  scarce  economic  resources  to  military  expenditures, 
particularly  in  the  Congo,  Rwanda,  Uganda  and  Zimbabwe. 

U.S.  Interests 

The  U.S.  interests  are  to: 

•  End  the  conflict; 

•  Restore  stability  in  the  Great  Lakes  region; 

•  Ameliorate  the  humanitarian  and  HIV/AIDS  crises; 

•  Promote  a  democratic  government  and  respect  for  human  rights;  and 

•  Promote  economic  development  and  reform. 

The  Lusaka  Cease-Fire  Agreement 

The  U.S.  supports  implementation  of  the  Lusaka  Cease-Fire  Agreement  as  the  best  means  to 
achieve  a  just  and  stable  peace  in  the  region.  The  agreement  signed  in  1999  by  the  Congo, 
Rwanda,  Angola,  Namibia,  Rwanda,  Zimbabwe,  and  the  Congolese  rebel  groups  known  as  the 
Congolese  Liberation  Movement  (MLC)  and  the  Congolese  Rally  for  Democracy  (RCD) 
provides  a  framework  for  resolution  of  the  DRC  conflict.  It  calls  for  a  cease-fire,  a  national 
dialogue  leading  to  a  new  political  dispensation,  the  disarmament  and  repatriation  of  armed 
groups  in  the  Congo,  and  United  Nations  monitoring  of  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops.  We  are 
working  with  the  parties  to  the  Lusaka  Cease-Fire  Agreement ,  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  our  European  allies  and  key  regional  leaders  to  help  implement 
this  agreement.  President  Bush  met  with  President  Kabila  last  fall  to  discuss  ways  to  end  the 
conflict.  Secretary  Powell  has  urged  implementation  of  the  agreement  in  meetings  with  Presidents 
Kabila  and  Kagame  and  other  regional  leaders. 

I  was  in  Kinshasa  two  weeks  ago  and  reiterated  to  the  Congolese  government  the  importance 
of  finding  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  conflict.  Walter  Kansteiner,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
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African  Affairs,  visited  the  Congo  and  Rwanda  in  January.  In  his  discussions  with  Congolese 
President  Joseph  Kabila  and  Rwandan  President  Paul  Kagame,  Mr.  Kansteiner  also  urged  both 
leaders  to  support  the  Lusaka  Cease-Fire  Agreement.  We  will  continue  to  make  peace  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  a  top  priority  for  the  Administration. 

Cease-Fire 

Of  the  non-Congolese  signatories,  only  Rwanda  and  Zimbabwe  retain  significant  numbers  of 
forces  in  the  Congo.  A  cease-fire  among  the  signatories  to  the  Lusaka  Agreement  has  mostly  held, 
except  in  eastern  Congo.  Fighting  in  the  East  involves,  among  others,  Rwandan-backed 
Congolese  rebels,  Congolese-backed  Rwandan  rebels,  local  Congolese  militia,  the  Rwandan 
Army,  and  Congolese  supported  Burundian  Hutu  rebels.  We  have  provided  two  million  dollars  for 
the  Joint  Military  Commission,  a  commission  of  the  signatories  to  the  Lusaka  Agreement  whose 
duties  are  to  resolve  military  problems  connected  with  the  agreement,  including  cease-fire 
violations.  We  intend  to  notify  Congress  shortly  that  we  will  provide  additional  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  2002. 

The  Inter- Congolese  Dialogue 

The  Inter-Congolese  Dialogue  is  currently  taking  place  in  Sun  City,  South  Africa.  The 
participants  include  all  the  Congolese  signatories  to  the  Lusaka  Agreement,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  Congolese  opposition  political  parties  and  Congolese  civil  society.  The  United 
States  has  provided  $1.5  million  to  support  the  work  of  former  Botswanan  President  Ketumile 
Masire,  the  facilitator  of  the  Dialogue.  We  are  pleased  that  the  talks  in  Sun  City  have  occurred 
and  hope  that  when  the  meeting  ends  this  week,  the  participants  will  have  charted  the  way 
forward  to  further  negotiations  and  to  a  comprehensive  and  enduring  political  settlement. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  to  end  the  war,  meaningful  demobilization  and  disarmament 
of  militias  and  rebel  groups, most  importantly  of  Rwandan  Hutu  rebels,  and  a  cessation  of  foreign 
support  to  Congolese  rebels  must  occur. 

Demobilization  and  Disarmament 

Progress  on  demobilization  and  disarmament  has  been  limited.  We  believe  that  a  broad-based 
agreement  between  Presidents  Kagame  and  Kabila  will  be  necessary  before  any  general 
demobilization  and  disarmament  can  occur.  The  Congolese  government  continues  to  give  some 
supplies  to  the  Rwandan  rebels  and  the  Congolese  Mai-Mai  militia,  while  the  Rwandan 
government  continues  its  support  to  Congolese  rebels  and  its  occupation  of  most  of  Eastern 
Congo.  Both  countries  are  reluctant  to  make  the  first  move  in  fear  that  the  other  threatens  their 
national  security. 

The  United  Nations  Observer  Mission  for  the  Congo 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  established  in  February  2000  a  United  Nations  Mission 
in  the  Congo  (MONUC).  Former  President  Laurent  Kabila  consistently  blocked  deployment  of 
MONUC.  Following  his  father’s  assassination  in  January,  Joseph  Kabila  reversed  this  policy. 
MONUC  has  now  deployed  3,688  observers  in  the  Congo  and  has  effectively  monitored  the 
cease-fire  line  in  accordance  with  its  mandate. 

In  his  February  15  report  to  the  Security  Council,  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan 
recommended  an  increase  in  MONUC’s  troop  ceiling  from  5,537  to  6,387.  The  Secretary  General 
said  this  increase  is  needed  to  support  MONUC’s  deployment  to  Kisangani  and  Kindu  in  advance 
of  a  voluntary  demobilization  and  disarmament  program. 
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At  this  time  we  do  not  see  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  troop  ceiling.  However,  if  events  on 
the  ground  should  move  forward,  a  more  robust  MONUC  could  be  useful.  For  example,  an 
agreement  among  the  Congolese  parties  over  an  interim  government  or  a  complete  or  partial 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  could  yield  opportunities  for  demobilization  and  disarmament  of 
irregular  forces  and  the  need  for  monitoring  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  in  larger  areas  of  the 
Congo. 

Humanitarian  and  Development  Assistance 

The  United  States  provided  about  $98  million  in  assistance  to  the  Congo  in  fiscal  year  2001 
including  about  $6  million  in  development  assistance.  This  aid  was  mostly  directed  at  emergency 
food  relief,  including  operation  of  humanitarian  aircraft  outside  areas  of  government  control,  food 
security  programs,  and  improving  health  services.  We  have  also  provided  money  for  programs 
targeting  refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons  in  the  DRC.  We  expect  total  U.S.  assistance 
in  fiscal  year  2002  for  the  DRC  to  be  about  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  last  year.  USAID’s 
Development  Assistance  for  fiscal  year  2002  is  estimated  at  $21  million.  Projects  will  concentrate 
on  improving  primary  health  care  services  in  rural  areas,  increasing  immunization  coverage, 
combating  HIV/AIDS  and  malaria,  enhancing  food  security,  promoting  a  peaceful  transition 
process,  and  protecting  the  environment. 

The  cease-fire  has  created  an  increased  opportunity  for  humanitarian  assistance  to  reach 
previously  isolated  populations.  Nonetheless,  the  war  continues  to  restrict  aid  organizations  and 
normal  economic  activity.  As  a  result,  the  condition  of  Congolese  civilians,  especially  in  the  East, 
remains  truly  horrific. 

International  Crime  and  Terrorism  in  the  DRC 

We  do  not  have  any  hard  evidence  of  links  between  groups  operating  out  of  the  Congo  and 
international  terrorism.  However,  the  United  States  has  an  interest  in  a  just  and  strong  Congolese 
government  that  can  contribute  to  the  war  on  terrorism.  Both  the  war  and  the  lack  of  an  effective 
central  government  create  an  environment  that  is  conducive  to  international  crime.  The  Congo  is 
rife  in  illegal  trade  in  mineral  wealth  and  arms.  The  foreign  armies  and  rebel  groups  in  the  Congo 
steal  diamonds,  coltan,  gold,  and  timber  and  use  the  proceeds  to  finance  the  war  and  line  the 
pockets  of  government  officials  and  army  officers. 

Moreover,  the  Congolese  government  grants  concessions  to  its  allies,  most  notably 
Zimbabwe,  in  order  to  win  their  military  support.  The  Congolese  government  has  conceded  to  the 
Zimbabweans  the  right  to  set  up  commercial  ventures  to  explore,  research,  exploit,  and  market 
mineral,  timber,  and  other  resources.  Zimbabwean  troops  provide  the  military  muscle  to  secure 
these  commercial  activities.  Top  Congolese  officials  also  have  personal  financial  interests  in  these 
concessions  to  the  Zimbabweans. 

The  Congolese  government  lacks  the  ability  to  control  trade  in  these  minerals  or  to  set  up  a 
legal  buying  system  that  offers  attractive  prices  to  buyers.  As  a  result,  dealers  take  the  goods  over 
international  borders,  wherever  they  perceive  they  will  get  the  best  price.  The  Congolese 
government  liberalized  the  legal  diamond  trade  in  April  2001,  which  may  help  steer  more 
diamonds  through  legal  channels.  Nonetheless,  smuggling  in  diamonds  and  other  Congolese 
natural  resources  will  continue  to  be  a  problem. 

A  Few  Final  Thoughts 

In  summary,  let  me  just  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  United  States  has  a  strong  interest  in 
bringing  a  lasting  peace  to  the  Congo.  We  must  use  our  influence  to  guide  the  belligerents  to  a 
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political  agreement.  The  Congolese  people  deserve  stability,  good  governance,  and  economic 
prosperity.  I  believe  they  have  the  ability  to  achieve  this,  and  the  international  community  has  a 
duty  to  help  them  do  so. 
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The  U.S.-Middle  East  Partnership  Initiative: 
Building  Hope  for  the  Years  Ahead 

By 

Secretary  Colin  L.  Powell 
Secretary  of  State 

[The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  speech  given  at  the  Heritage  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C., 
December  12,  2002.] 

The  Middle  East  is  a  vast  region  of  vast  importance  to  the  American  people.  Millions  of  us 
worship  in  churches,  mosques,  and  synagogues,  professing  the  three  great  faiths  that  were  bom 
in  the  lands  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our  language  and  traditions  are 
filled  with  references  to  Jerusalem,  to  Bethlehem,  to  Mecca.  Our  phone  books  list  names  such  as 
Mousavi,  Levy,  and  Shaheen  that  speak  of  deep  family  roots  in  the  Middle  East.  Our  farmers 
grow  wheat,  and  our  workers  make  airplanes,  computers,  and  many  other  products  that  we  sell  to 
the  countries  of  the  region.  We,  in  turn,  benefit  from  traded  goods  and  investment  from  the  Middle 
East. 

Tragically,  thousands  of  our  countrymen  and  women  died  on  September  11,  2001,  at  the 
hands  of  terrorists  born  and  radicalized  in  the  Middle  East.  Recognizing  the  region’s  importance, 
we  have  for  half  a  century  and  more  devoted  our  blood  and  our  treasure  to  helping  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  the  Middle  East.  Indeed,  my  own  career  in  public  service,  and  especially 
military  service,  has  been  shaped  by  events  in  that  region.  I  was  privileged  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  when  the  United  States  led  the  international  coalition,  which  included  many 
Arab  countries,  that  evicted  the  Iraqi  invaders  from  Kuwait.  Today,  as  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Middle  East  requires  and  deserves  a  great  deal  of  my  attention. 

Our  Middle  East  policy  has  emphasized  winning  the  war  on  terrorism,  disarming  Iraq,  and 
bringing  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  to  an  end.  The  war  on  terrorism  is  not  confined  to  the  Middle 
East.  Our  friends  there  have  a  very  important  stake  in  that  conflict  and  in  winning  that  conflict 
because  many  have  suffered  the  scourge  of  terrorism  first  hand.  I  am  pleased  that  our  friends  have 
stepped  up  to  the  challenge  by  extending  basing  rights  for  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  in 
Afghanistan,  exchanging  intelligence  and  law  enforcement  information,  arresting  suspected 
terrorists,  and  clamping  down  on  terrorist  financing. 

The  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  our  friends  and  allies,  and  the  community  of  nations,  we 
must  also  deal  with  the  grave  and  growing  danger  posed  by  the  Iraqi  regime,  led  by  Saddam 
Hussein.  By  unanimously  passing  Resolution  1441 ,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  has 
offered  Iraq  a  final  opportunity  to  meet  its  obligations  to  peace  and  to  the  international 
community.  The  Iraqi  regime  can  either  disarm,  or  it  will  be  disarmed.  The  choice  is  theirs  but 
this  decision  cannot  be  postponed. 

We  also  have  a  deep  and  abiding  national  interest  in  bringing  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict 
to  an  end.  With  our  friends  in  the  region  and  the  international  community,  we  are  working  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace  based  on  President  Bush’s  vision  of  two  states,  living  side-by-side,  in  peace 
and  security.  This  peace  will  require  from  the  Palestinians  a  new  and  different  leadership,  new 
institutions,  and  an  end  to  terror  and  violence.  As  the  Palestinians  make  progress  in  this  direction, 
Israel  will  also  be  required  to  make  hard  choices,  including  an  end  to  all  settlement  construction 
activity,  consistent  with  the  Mitchell  Report.  As  President  Bush  has  stated,  with  intensive  effort 
by  all,  the  creation  of  a  democratic,  viable  Palestine  is  possible  in  2005.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  a 
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just  and  comprehensive  Arab-Israeli  settlement,  in  which  all  the  peoples  of  the  region  are 
accepted  as  neighbors,  living  in  peace  and  security,  and  building  a  better  future  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  region. 

These  challenges  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  America’s  Middle  East  policy,  and  with  good 
reason.  Each  of  these  challenges  profoundly  affects  our  national  interest,  and  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  who  call  the  Middle  East  home.  We  remain  deeply  committed  to  meeting  each  of  these 
challenges,  meeting  them  with  energy  and  determination.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  we  must  broaden  our  approach  to  the  region  if  we  are  to  achieve  success. 
In  particular,  we  must  give  sustained  and  energetic  attention  to  economic,  political,  and 
educational  reform.  We  must  work  with  peoples  and  governments  to  close  the  gulf  between 
expectation  and  reality  that  Queen  Rania  of  Jordan  has  so  eloquently  termed  the  “hope  gap.” 

The  spread  of  democracy  and  free  markets,  fueled  by  the  wonders  of  the  technological 
revolution,  has  created  a  dynamo  that  can  generate  prosperity  and  human  well-being  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  But  this  revolution  has  left  much  of  the  Middle  East  behind.  Throughout 
history,  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  have  made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  development 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Today,  however,  too  many  people  there  lack  the  very  political  and 
economic  freedom,  empowerment  of  women,  and  modem  education  they  need  to  prosper  in  the 
21st  century. 

The  2002  Arab  Human  Development  Report,  written  by  leading  Arab  scholars  and  issued  by 
the  United  Nations,  identified  a  fundamental  choice  between  “inertia  and  an  Arab  renaissance  that 
will  build  a  prosperous  future  for  all  Arabs.”  These  are  not  my  words.  They  come  from  Arab 
experts  who  have  looked  deeply  into  the  issues.  They  are  based  on  the  stark  facts.  Some  14 
million  Arab  adults  lack  the  jobs  they  need  to  put  food  on  the  table,  a  roof  over  the  heads  of  their 
families,  and  to  put  hope  not  only  in  their  hearts  but  the  hearts  of  their  children.  Fifty  million  more 
Arab  young  people  will  enter  the  already  crowded  job  market  over  the  next  eight  years.  But 
economies  are  not  creating  enough  jobs.  Growth  is  weak.  The  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  of 
260  million  Arabs  is  already  less  than  that  of  40  million  Spaniards,  and  falling  even  further 
behind.  Add  in  the  production  of  67  million  people  in  Iran,  and  the  total  is  still  only  two-thirds  of 
Italy’s. 

Internally,  many  economies  are  stifled  by  regulation  and  cronyism.  They  lack  transparency, 
and  are  closed  to  entrepreneurship,  investment,  and  trade.  The  countries  of  the  Middle  East  are 
also  largely  absent  from  world  markets.  They  generate  barely  one  percent  of  the  world’s  non-oil 
exports.  Only  ten  Middle  Eastern  countries  belong  to  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO).  The 
region’s  governments  are  now  recognizing,  as  Egypt’s  President  Hosni  Mubarak  has  warned, 
that  “giving  a  boost  to  exports  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.”  A  shortage  of  economic  opportunities 
is  a  ticket  to  despair.  Combined  with  rigid  political  systems,  it  is  a  dangerous  brew  indeed.  So, 
along  with  freer  economies,  many  of  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  need  a  stronger  political 
voice. 

We  reject  the  condescending  notion  that  freedom  will  not  grow  in  the  Middle  East,  or  that 
there  is  any  region  of  the  world  that  cannot  support  democracy.  President  Bush  gave  voice  to  the 
yearnings  of  people  everywhere  when  he  declared,  in  his  West  Point  address,  that  “when  it  comes 
to  the  common  rights  and  needs  of  men  and  women,  there  is  no  clash  of  civilizations.  The 
requirements  of  freedom  apply  fully  to  Africa  and  Latin  America  and  the  entire  Islamic  world.” 
Given  a  choice  between  tyranny  and  freedom,  people  choose  freedom.  We  need  only  look  to  the 
streets  of  Kabul,  filled  with  people  celebrating  the  end  of  Taliban  rule  last  year.  There  are  rays  of 
hope  in  the  Middle  East,  as  well. 
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Countries  such  as  Bahrain,  Qatar,  and  Morocco  have  embarked  on  bold  political  reforms. 
Civic  organizations  are  increasingly  active  in  many  Arab  countries,  working  on  bread-and-butter 
issues  such  as  securing  badly  needed  identity  cards  for  women.  We  are  also  seeing  an  explosion 
of  media  outlets,  from  satellite  television  stations  to  weekly  tabloids.  Though  some  still  do  not 
live  up  to  their  responsibility  to  deliver  responsible  coverage  and  factual  information,  altogether 
they  are  making  information  available  to  more  people  than  ever  before.  And  with  information, 
ultimately  comes  knowledge,  knowledge  to  raise  young  people  up,  knowledge  about  what  is 
happening  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Still,  too  many  Middle  Easterners  are  ruled  by  closed  political  systems.  Too  many 
governments  curb  the  institutions  of  civil  society  as  a  threat,  rather  than  welcome  them  as  the 
basis  for  a  free,  dynamic,  and  hopeful  society.  And  the  language  of  hate,  exclusion,  and  incitement 
to  violence  is  still  all  too  common  throughout  the  region.  As  Morocco’s  King  Mohammed  told 
his  country’s  parliament  two  years  ago,  “to  achieve  development,  democracy,  and  modernization, 
it  is  necessary  to  improve  and  strengthen  political  parties,  trade  unions,  associations,  and  the 
media,  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  participation.” 

Finally,  too  many  of  the  region’s  children  lack  the  knowledge  to  take  advantage  of  a  world  of 
economic  and  political  freedom.  Ten  million  school-age  children  are  at  home,  at  work,  or  on  the 
streets,  instead  of  being  in  class.  Some  65  million  of  their  parents  cannot  read  or  write,  let  alone 
help  them  with  their  lessons,  teach  them  to  read  or  write.  Barely  one  person  out  of  a  hundred  has 
access  to  a  computer.  Of  those,  only  half  can  reach  the  wider  world  via  the  internet.  Even  when 
children  do  go  to  school,  they  often  fail  to  leam  the  skills  that  they  will  so  desperately  need  to  be 
successful  in  the  21st  century  world.  “Education”  too  often  means  rote  learning  rather  than  the 
creative,  critical  thinking  essential  for  success  in  our  globalizing  world. 

The  authors  of  the  Arab  Development  Report  have  found  that  “education  has  begun  to  lose  its 
significant  role  as  a  means  of  achieving  social  advancement  in  Arab  countries,  turning  instead  into 
a  means  of  perpetuating  social  stratification  and  poverty.”  This  is  a  telling  indictment,  but  it  is 
more  than  that;  this  is  a  call  to  action.  There  is  a  constant  theme  running  through  these  challenges, 
and  that  is  the  marginalization  of  women.  More  than  half  of  the  Arab  world’s  women  are 
illiterate.  They  suffer  more  than  men  from  unemployment  and  lack  of  economic  opportunity. 
Women  also  make  up  a  smaller  proportion  of  members  of  parliament  in  Arab  countries  than  in 
any  other  region  of  the  world. 

Until  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  unleash  the  abilities  and  potential  of  their  women,  they 
will  not  build  a  future  of  hope.  Any  approach  to  the  Middle  East  that  ignores  its  political, 
economic,  and  educational  underdevelopment  will  be  built  upon  sand.  It  is  time  to  lay  a  firm 
foundation  of  hope.  Hope  is  what  my  presentation  today  is  about.  America  wants  to  align  itself 
with  the  people  of  the  Middle  East,  moving  forward  on  the  basis  of  hope,  hope  for  peace,  hope 
for  a  better  life  for  the  children  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  children  of  the  world.  To  that  end,  I 
am  announcing  today  an  initiative  that  places  the  United  States  firmly  on  the  side  of  change,  on 
the  side  of  reform,  and  on  the  side  of  a  modem  future  for  the  Middle  East,  on  the  side  of  hope. 

During  last  March’s  visit  by  President  Mubarak  to  Washington,  President  Bush  asked  me  to 
head  a  new  American  government  effort  to  support  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  Middle 
East  in  their  efforts  to  meet  these  challenging  and  pressing  human  needs.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  the  initial  results  of  our  work,  an  innovative  set  of  programs  and  a  framework  for  future 
cooperation  that  we  call  the  U.S. -Middle  East  Partnership  Initiative. 

The  U.S. -Middle  East  Partnership  Initiative  is  a  bridge  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Middle  East,  between  our  governments  and  our  peoples,  an  initiative  that  spans  the  hope  gap  with 
energy,  ideas,  and  funding.  Our  Partnership  initiative  is  a  continuation,  and  a  deepening,  of  our 
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longstanding  commitment  to  working  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  to  improve  their 
daily  lives  and  to  help  them  face  the  future  with  hope.  Just  as  our  decision  to  rejoin  UNESCO  is 
a  symbol  of  our  commitment  to  advancing  human  rights  and  tolerance  and  learning,  so  this 
initiative  is  a  concrete  demonstration  of  our  commitment  to  human  dignity  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  are  initially  dedicating  $29  million  to  get  this  initiative  off  to  a  strong  start.  Working  with 
Congress,  we  will  seek  significant  additional  funding  for  next  year.  These  funds  will  be  over  and 
above  the  more  than  $1  billion  we  provide  in  economic  assistance  to  the  Arab  world  every  year. 
Our  initiative  rests  on  three  pillars.  We  will  engage  with  public  and  private  sector  groups  to  bridge 
the  jobs  gap  with  economic  reform,  business  investment,  and  private  sector  development.  We  will 
partner  with  community  leaders  to  close  the  freedom  gap  with  projects  to  strengthen  civil  society, 
expand  political  participation,  and  lift  the  voices  of  women.  And,  we  will  work  with  parents  and 
educators  to  bridge  the  knowledge  gap  with  better  schools  and  more  opportunities  for  higher 
education. 

My  friends,  hope  begins  with  a  paycheck.  And  that  requires  a  vibrant  economy.  Through  the 
United  States-Middle  East  Partnership  Initiative,  we  will  work  with  governments  to  establish 
economic  rules  and  regulations  that  will  attract  foreign  investment  and  allow  the  private  sector  to 
flourish.  We  will  help  small  and  medium-sized  businesses  gain  access  to  the  life-blood  of  capital. 
As  a  first  step,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  we  will  establish  Enterprise  Funds  for  the  Middle 
East,  modeled  after  the  successful  Polish- American  Enterprise  Fund,  and  these  funds  will  begin 
investing  in  promising  new  businesses.  We  will  also  help  more  countries  share  in  the  bounty  of 
the  global  economy.  That  means  offering  aspiring  World  Trading  Organization  members  like 
Saudi  Arabia,  Algeria,  Lebanon,  and  Yemen,  technical  assistance  to  meet  the  WTO’s  membership 
criteria.  It  means  building  upon  our  successful  Free  Trade  Agreement  with  Jordan  by  beginning 
FTA  negotiations  with  Morocco.  And,  it  means  continuing  to  work  with  countries  like  Egypt  and 
Bahrain  to  explore  ways  to  enhance  our  bilateral  economic  trade  relationships,  including  through 
possible  free  trade  agreements. 

Open  economies,  to  be  successful,  require  open  political  systems.  So  the  second  pillar  of  our 
Partnership  Initiative  will  support  citizens  across  the  region  who  are  claiming  their  political 
voices.  We  began  the  first  pilot  project  in  this  area  last  month,  when  we  brought  a  delegation  of 
55  Arab  women,  women  political  leaders,  brought  them  to  the  United  States  to  observe  our  mid¬ 
term  elections.  I  had  an  excellent  meeting  with  this  remarkable  group,  and  I  was  inspired  by  their 
energy  and  their  commitment.  They  put  tough  questions  to  me,  and  we  debated  the  issues  as 
people  do  in  a  free  society.  These  women  were  proud  of  their  heritage.  They  spoke  eloquently  of 
their  dreams  of  a  world  where  their  children  could  grow  up  and  live  in  peace.  They  told  of  their 
hopes  to  see  an  end  to  the  conflicts  that  cripple  their  region.  They  also  spoke  of  their  expectations 
of  America.  They  talked  about  how  they  want  control  over  their  own  lives  and  their  own  destinies. 
And,  they  asked  to  know  more  about  American  democracy,  and  how  to  make  their  own  voices 
more  effective.  Increased  political  participation  also  requires  strengthening  the  civic  institutions 
that  protect  individual  rights  and  provide  opportunities  for  participation.  Through  our  Partnership 
Initiative  we  will  support  these  efforts.  To  be  effective,  free  economies  and  open  political  systems 
need  educated  citizens,  so  the  third  pillar  of  the  U.S. -Middle  East  Partnership  Initiative  will  focus 
on  education  reform. 

Our  programs  will  pay  particular  emphasis  to  the  education  of  girls.  An  Egyptian  poet  once 
wrote  that,  “A  mother  is  a  school.  Empower  her  and  you  empower  a  great  nation.”  He  was  right. 
When  girls’  literacy  rates  improve,  all  the  other  important  indicators  of  development  in  a  country 
improve,  as  well.  With  the  U.S. -Middle  East  Partnership  Initiative  we  will  provide  scholarships 
to  keep  girls  in  school  and  expand  literacy  for  girls  and  women.  More  broadly,  we  will  work  with 
parents  and  educators  to  strengthen  local  and  parental  oversight  of  school  systems.  In  each  of 
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these  three  areas,  we  are  committed  to  genuine,  two-way  partnership  with  the  citizens  and 
countries  of  the  region,  with  Congress,  and  even  with  other  donors  as  we  implement  this  agenda. 

The  U.S. -Middle  East  Partnership  Initiative  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  undertakings  that 
we  and  our  friends  in  the  region  have  ever  considered.  We  should  be  quite  realistic  as  we  move 
forward  about  the  obstacles  that  are  ahead,  about  the  time  that  it  will  take  to  see  real  change  take 
root,  about  the  limited  role  that  outsiders  can  play.  We  can  and  must  understand  that  genuine 
Middle  Eastern  interest  must  drive  this  initiative,  and  only  Middle  Eastern  engagement  will 
sustain  it  over  time.  But  we  should  also  avoid  resigning  ourselves  to  low  expectations.  As  the 
ferment  in  the  region  shows,  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  themselves  are  seized  with  these 
issues.  These  are  issues  they  are  talking  about.  These  are  problems  they  are  ready  to  deal  with. 

We  are  not  starting  from  scratch,  either.  We  are  already  working  successfully  with  a  broad 
array  of  partners.  For  example,  just  last  month  we  announced  the  establishment  of  the  LEAD 
Foundation,  in  which  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  is  partnering  with 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Egyptian  private  sector  to  support  micro-enterprise  lending  in  Egypt.  In 
addition,  through  our  Partnership  for  Learning,  we  are  already  engaged  with  the  countries  of  the 
region  on  teacher  training,  English-language  instruction,  and  other  programs  to  strengthen  their 
educational  systems.  Indeed,  an  important  part  of  our  work  will  involve  reviewing  our  existing 
programs  to  learn  from  them  and  to  make  sure  our  assistance  touches  as  many  lives  as  possible. 

Nor  are  we  advocating  a  “one  size  fits  all'’  approach.  The  region  is  much  too  diverse  for  that. 
We  will  be  on  the  ground  listening  and  working  to  make  sure  our  programs  are  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people  where  they  live  their  lives.  In  my  travels  throughout  the  Middle  East  in  public 
and  in  private  life,  I  have  seen  first  hand  the  energy,  creativity  and  dedication  of  parents  as  they 
try  to  build  a  better  future  for  their  children.  But  I  have  also  seen  their  frustration  when  progress 
is  so  painfully  slow.  We  must  move  faster.  And  we  will  move  faster.  Through  the  U.S. -Middle 
East  Partnership  Initiative,  we  are  adding  hope  to  the  U.S. -Middle  East  agenda.  We  are  pledging 
our  energy,  our  ability,  and  our  idealism  to  bring  hope  to  all  of  God’s  children  who  call  the  Middle 
East  home. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  spoken  eloquently  about  the  need  to  promote  freedom. 
Some  of  the  governments  there,  including  some  that  are  allies,  are  not  hospitable  to  either  free 
markets  or  democracy.  How  are  you  going  to  resolve  the  tension  between  the  desire  to  promote 
our  goals  and  not  offend  allied  governments? 

Answer:  We  believe  that  democracy  and  free  markets  will  benefit  all  countries  in  the  Middle 
East.  Obviously,  some  are  further  away  from  this  concept  than  others.  We  are  not  setting  out  in 
this  Initiative,  nor  are  we  setting  out  in  any  of  our  other  policies,  to  say  to  someone,  this  is  the 
American  way,  you  have  to  do  it  our  way.  We  hope  that  through  programs  such  as  this,  through 
education,  through  persuasion,  but  really  through  the  countries  in  the  region  taking  a  look  at  the 
situation  they  find  themselves  in  individually,  looking  at  whether  or  not  they  are  educating  their 
young  people  for  the  kind  of  future  that  is  in  front  of  them,  whether  or  not  they  can  continue  to 
afford  not  to  educate  50  percent  of  their  population,  women,  for  the  challenges  and  jobs  and 
requirements  of  the  future,  and  whether  or  not  they  see  a  future  in  their  economic  system  that  does 
not  get  them  engaged  somehow  in  a  globalizing  world.  I  think  by  them  examining  themselves 
honestly  and  working  with  us  and  allowing  us  to  work  with  them,  we  can  make  the  case.  I  do  not 
see  this  as  something  that  is  going  to  be  done  in  one  year  or  five  years.  This  is  a  long-term 
prospect.  But  to  stand  back  from  it  and  say,  well,  we  can  not  possibly  discuss  these  issues  with  a 
particular  country  because  there  is  some  other  geo- strategic  agenda  that  we  have  in  mind  or 
priority  we  have  in  mind  that  makes  it  too  difficult  an  issue  to  discuss.  I  no  longer  think  that  is 
affordable  and  sustainable.  And  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  Middle  East  that  I  have  not  begun  to 
have  this  conversation  with  and  the  President  has  not  begun  to  have  this  conversation  with. 
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Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  considering  the  enormous  oil  wealth  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
statements  of  Arab  brotherhood,  is  not  this  a  job,  really,  for  countries  like  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait?  Second  point,  considering  the  vast  population  explosion  when  you  spoke  of  women, 
women,  young  women  surrounded  by  huge  families  almost  tied  down  into  poverty,  is  there  room 
in  the  Bush  administration  to  make  family  planning  one  of  the  pillars  of  your  program? 

Answer:  On  the  first  question,  there  is  wealth  in  the  region.  But  there  is  also  great  poverty  in 
the  region.  The  United  States  has  provided  assistance  to  the  region  for  many  years  and  we  want 
to  use  the  assistance  we  have  been  providing  in  a  more  directed  way  to  deal  with  these  structural 
and  fundamental  issues  that  I  spoke  to.  And  I  think  it  is  quite  appropriate  for  us  to  add  additional 
monies  to  this  kind  of  effort  and  I  look  forward  to  appearing  before  the  Congress  to  seek 
additional  money  because  it  is  not  only  in  interest  of  these  nations  to  move,  but  it  is  in  our  interest, 
as  well.  And  I  think  there  is  more  —  there  is  enough  of  a  problem  there  to  demand  additional 
contributions  from  those  who  are  able  to  contribute  in  the  region,  as  well  as  additional 
contributions  from  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  to  also  be  able  to  engage  my  colleagues  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  among  European  nations  and  other  nations  that  this  is  in  their  interest,  as  well. 
With  respect  to  population  and  family  planning  issues,  as  you  know,  we  do  contribute  to  family 
planning  activities  of  the  kind  that  we  believe  are  sensible,  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the 
values  of  the  United  States  and  consistent  with  the  values  of  this  administration. 

Question:  You  did  not  in  your  remarks  make  any  explicit  connection,  or  connection  at  all,  as 
far  as  I  could  hear,  with  the  struggle  the  United  States  has  been  engaged  in  since  September  11. 
Is  there  a  —  is  this  a  way  of,  in  fact,  fighting  the  war  against  terrorism?  Is  this  another  angle  in 
that  struggle  for  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  radicals  in  the  region? 

Answer:  We  have  been  working  on  this  since  before  September  11,  2001,  and  I  think  it  is 
something  that  can  be  seen  as  totally  separate  from  September  11,  2001.  We  should  do  this 
because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  pillars  I  talked  about,  the  programs  I  talked,  about  are 
relevant  before  and  after  September  11,  2001,  perhaps  after  September  11,  2001,  somewhat  more 
relevant  because  to  the  extent  that  you  have  populations  where  people  are  angry,  people  are 
frustrated,  people  do  not  feel  that  their  lives  are  improving,  then  you  have  the  possibility  of 
additional  radicalization  of  that  population.  But  I  do  not  think  September  11,  2001  should  be  seen 
as  the  determining  factor  with  respect  to  this  program.  We  hope  that  it  will  make  it  more  likely 
that  young  people  will  see  this  possibility  of  a  better  future  and  hope,  and  will  not  be  pulled  into 
activities  of  the  kind  that  led  to  September  11,  2001.  We  also  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
perpetrators  of  September  11,  2001  were  doing  quite  well  in  their  societies  and  in  terms  of  the 
wealth  they  had  accumulated  and  we  should  not  fall  into  this  trap  of  they  were  oppressed,  they 
were  poor,  they  were  poverty  stricken;  quite  the  contrary,  they  have  stolen  these  issues  from  those 
who  are  poor  and  oppressed  and  used  these  justifications  for  their  own  evil  ends,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  justifications.  So  I  think  this  program  stands  on  its  own  before  September  11,  2001, 
after  September  11,  2001,  with  a  little  greater  emphasis  after  September  11,  2001. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  this  kind  of  follows  on  previous  questions.  Throughout  the  Middle 
East  one  hears  the  refrain,  “We  love  America,  we  hate  America’s  policies.”  This  is  directed  both 
towards  perceived  imbalance  in  terms  of  Israeli- Arab  relations  and  in  terms  of  U.S.,  perceived 
U.S.  support  for  non-democratic  regimes.  The  policy  initiative  you  have  announced  today  and  the 
statements  you  have  made  clearly  address  the  latter.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  address  the 
former  a  little  bit  more,  how  the  government  intends  to  address  the  perception  of  U.S.  policy. 

Answer:  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  great  admiration  throughout  the  Arab  world, 
throughout  the  Middle  East,  throughout  the  Muslim  world  for  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  as  a 
people.  Come  with  me  to  our  visa  offices  and  I  will  show  you  long  lines  of  people  who  are 
anxious  to  get  into  the  United  States.  One  of  my  favorite  lines  is  I  can  walk  out  of  this  building 
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right  now,  go  get  in  a  car,  and  be  at  a  mosque,  a  temple,  a  synagogue  or  twelve  different  kinds  of 
churches  within  five  minutes,  showing  the  strength  and  beauty  and  diversity  of  our  society,  and 
created  by  people  who  have  come  to  this  nation  knowing  what  kind  of  a  nation  and  what  kind  of 
a  people  we  are.  And  there  is  great  admiration  and  support  for  that.  We  do  have  problems  with 
some  of  the  policies  that  we  are  following  and  those  policies  are,  to  some  extent,  driven  by  the 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in.  The  Middle  East  peace  process,  of  course,  is  Exhibit  A. 

We  would  do  anything  to  find  a  solution,  a  way  to  move  forward,  to  end  the  terror  and  the 
violence  that  comes  from  some  of  the  Palestinian  community.  Most  parts  of  the  Palestinian 
community  want  the  same  thing  we  want  for  our  communities:  peace  and  security  for  our 
children.  And  with  the  terror  and  the  violence  down,  then  we  are  in  a  position  to  get  movement 
from  the  Israeli  side.  We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  vision  that  the  President  gave  us  in  his  24  June 
speech  that  said  we  have  to  find  transforming  leadership  within  the  Palestinian  community,  and 
there  are  expectations  we  have  of  the  Israeli  community.  And  we  have  to  work  on  both  of  these 
tracks,  and  the  President  is  committed  to  finding  a  solution  that  will  create  the  state  of  Palestine 
living  side  by  side,  in  peace,  with  the  Jewish  state,  Israel.  And  I  think  that  as  we  continue  to  move 
in  this  direction,  as  we  continue  to  work  on  the  initiatives  that  we  have  for  a  political  settlement, 
the  roadmap  is  much  discussed  we  are  still  hard  at  work  on  the  roadmap  and  we  will  continue 
that  work  next  week  when  the  Quartet  assembles  and  also  have  a  chance,  I  hope,  to  meet  with 
President  Bush  and  discuss  their  work  with  President  Bush.  And  we  are  committed  to  move 
forward  and  find  a  solution.  And  I  think  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  are  looking  to  the  United 
States  to  play  a  leadership  role  in  finding  that  solution.  And  to  some  extent,  we  are  held  to  account 
for  the  problem  until  the  solution  is  found.  And  so  you  have  to  kind  of  separate  this,  this  feeling 
toward  America  into  those  two  pieces:  respect  for  us  as  a  people  and  a  nation,  but  there  is  concern 
about  the  policies  we  follow. 

And  Exhibit  A  is  the  Middle  East  peace  plan  and  effort  and,  of  course,  there  is  considerable 
debate  with  respect  to  Iraq.  And  I  think  that  as  the  Iraq  situation  resolves  itself  one  way  or  the 
other,  that  will  be  dealt  with  and  hopefully  we  will  see  progress  in  the  Middle  East  peace  plan. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  even  if  we  grant  that  democracy  can  take  on  a  number  of  forms,  it 
still  is  primarily  a  secular  institution.  How  can  democracy  coexist  with  the  profound  levels  of 
depth  of  theocracy  and  theology  which  is  prominent  in  the  Muslim  world? 

Answer:  That  is  a  challenge  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  Muslim  leaders,  Arab  leaders, 
Arab  and  Muslim  leaders  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  not  just  in  the  Middle  East.  I  think  a  way 
has  to  be  found.  You  can  have  a  strong  commitment  to  religion.  We  do.  Most  democratic  nations 
have  a  faith-based  aspect  to  them,  but  there  has  to  be  a  model  found  that  will  allow  that  faith  to 
coexist  with  political  and  economic  institutions  that  serve  the  people.  And  it  will  be  a  challenge 
for  each  and  every  one  of  those  nations  to  find  the  proper  way  forward.  And  I  think  each  and  every 
one  of  them  will  find  a  model  that  is  unique  to  their  culture,  unique  to  their  history,  unique  to  their 
experience  and  unique  to  the  aspirations  of  their  people.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  Jeffersonian  model 
that  is  imposed  in  each  one.  But  clearly,  strong  leaders  will  have  to  come  forward  and  the  peoples 
of  the  region  will  have  to  come  forward  to  raise  up  strong  leaders  that  are  willing  to  find  the 
balance  between  faith,  theocracy,  as  you  call  it,  and  a  political  system,  an  open  political  system, 
and  an  open  economic  system  that  will  give  them  what  they  really  need  faith  plus  hope  for  a  better 
future  for  their  children. 
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Supply  Chain  Visibility: 

United  States  Air  Force  Adapts  To  War  In  Afghanistan  And 

Learns  Logistics  Lessons 

By 

Adam  J.  Herbert 

Director,  Inside  Washington  Publisher’s 

[The  following  article  is  a  reprint  from  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  International ,  April  2002.  We 
would  like  to  thank  the  Journal  for  reprint  permission.] 

A  logistical  system  designed  around  large,  permanent  bases  and  designed  to  contain  the  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  adapt  to  the  challenge  of  the  war  on  terrorism  in  Afghanistan  through  some 
fortuitous  planning  decisions  in  previous  years  and  hard  work,  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF) 
officials  said.  Decisions  made  in  recent  years  to  shift  the  Service  to  a  more  expeditionary  structure 
and  to  emphasize  asset  tracking  paid  dividends  when  the  time  came  to  build  a  military  presence 
in  a  section  of  the  world  where  the  U.S.  previously  lacked  a  military  foundation.  The  Defense 
Department  had  to  create  a  plan  to  support  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  as  the  war  on  terrorism 
developed,  but  the  Air  Force  made  the  difficult  task  look  easy  despite  rushed  time  lines,  according 
to  the  service’s  top  logistics  officer. 

The  Air  Force  was  in  a  difficult  position  when  combat  operations  began  last  fall. 
Afghanistan’s  ruling  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda  terrorist  targets  were  far  from  the  United  States’ 
permanent  forward  bases,  such  as  those  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  on  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  so  new  operating  locations  had  to  be  established  in  the  theater  essentially  from 
scratch.  But  prior  to  September  11,  2001,  Afghanistan  had  not  been  on  most  planners’  minds  as  a 
likely  place  for  the  U.S.  to  go  to  war. 

“We  made  it  up  for  Afghanistan  as  we  went  along,”  noted  Lt.  Gen.  Michael  Zettler,  USAF’s 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Installations  and  Logistics  (IL).  “Every  one  of  those  missions  was  an 
opportunity  for  failure,”  he  said,  because  “everything  is  needed”  at  a  base  in  that  region  of  the 
world. 

Establishing  an  operating  location  from  a  bare  base  requires  not  just  aircraft  and  personnel, 
but  the  full  spectrum  of  equipment.  Water,  tents,  fuel,  and  construction  equipment  are  among  the 
many  things  brought  in  and  put  to  use  before  the  Air  Force  could  begin  attacking  targets  from  new 
locations. 

Despite  the  challenges  associated  with  reaching  Afghanistan’s  corner  of  the  world,  the  Air 
Force  was  able  to  begin  flying  combat  missions  out  of  new  bases  in  the  region  in  less  than  two 
weeks,  assuming  a  minimal  infrastructure  was  already  in  place  at  those  bases,  he  said.  “I  am  sure 
there  are  some  things  we  could  have  done  a  little  better  [or]  sooner,  but  in  the  grand  scheme,  with 
no  deliberate  planning”  before  September  11,  2001,  and  “no  war  plan  for  this  area  of  the  world,” 
the  Air  Force  was  able  to  respond  quickly,  Zettler  said.  “People  in  the  field  make  this  look  easier 
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than  it  really  was.  I  am  sure  one  day  there  will  be  thousands  of  vignettes  told”  about  extreme 
measures  and  improvisation  needed  to  make  Enduring  Freedom  possible,  he  said.  Officials  were 
forced  to  be  innovative,  to  meet  taskings  “on  a  very  accelerated  time  line,  often  before  expected 
support  was  in  place,”  he  added. 

An  Old  Lesson:  Visibility 

After  Operation  Allied  Force  in  Kosovo  revealed  lingering  shortcomings  in  the  Air  Force’s 
asset-tracking  capabilities,  the  service  began  making  changes  to  improve  visibility  into  the  supply 
chain.  Improvements  were  needed  so  that  officials  could  readily  determine  the  location  of 
equipment  or  parts  in  the  logistics  pipeline.  Reforms  led  to  greatly  improved  logistical  support  for 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  Air  Force  officials  said,  and  have  turned  asset  visibility  into  a  force 
multiplier  in  the  war  on  terrorism. 

Both  technology  and  management  emphasis  have  improved  dramatically  since  Allied  Force 
in  1999,  USAF  officials  said.  Improved  Air  Force  and  DoD  tracking  systems  feeding  into  the 
Global  Transportation  Network  enable  personnel  to  know  what  materiel  is  en  route,  where  it  is  at 
any  given  moment,  and  when  it  will  arrive  a  vast  improvement  over  “the  bad  old  days,”  one 
officer  remarked. 

Previously,  a  lack  of  visibility  into  the  system  led  to  inefficient  inventories,  parts  shortages, 
and  repeated  ordering  of  the  same  parts,  clogging  the  supply  chain.  Officials  often  could  not 
determine  if  parts  were  on  their  way  or  when  they  would  arrive,  or  even  if  they  were  already  at 
their  final  locations  but  not  yet  checked  in.  This  inefficient  system  contributed  to  its  own 
shortcomings  when  additional  supplies  were  forced  through  the  supply  chain. 

Improved  visibility  into  the  supply  chain  also  allows  bottlenecks  to  be  bypassed,  giving 
planners  better  options  to  get  equipment  to  the  field,  such  as  shipping  through  commercial 
providers.  The  improved  system  has  become  a  force  multiplier  at  forward  operating  locations, 
because  it  creates  efficiency  in  the  field,  Air  Force  officials  said.  Inventories  can  be  kept  at  ideal 
levels,  without  the  need  to  over-order  or  cannibalize  parts  from  vehicles  when  replacements  are 
due  to  arrive. 

Improved  technology  had  to  come  with  a  command  emphasis,  however.  “We  have  to  credit 
the  UCOMs  because  the  UCOMs  put  so  much  more  emphasis  on  asset  visibility  over  the  past  few 
years,”  said  Patty  Kelly,  deputy  chief  of  IF’s  Traffic  Management  Division.  “They’ve  drummed 
that  into  the  folks  who  work  for  them,”  she  said.  “We  have  had  emphasis  at  the  top,  better  training 
at  the  bottom,  and  improved  systems,”  Kelly  added.  In  light  of  the  previous  situation  and 
numerous  ‘stovepiped’  systems  being  integrated,  it  is  “almost  a  miracle”  that  the  disparate 
systems  feeding  the  Global  Transportation  Network  were  integrated  with  the  improvements  seen, 
she  said. 

The  commander  of  U.S.  Transportation  Command  (TRANSCOM)  has  made  in-transit 
visibility  a  top  priority,  added  Ft.  Col.  Gregory  Wilson,  the  Traffic  Management  Division’s  Cargo 
Team  branch  chief.  To  support  the  war  on  terrorism,  TRANSCOM  tasked  USAF’s  Air  Mobility 
Command  to  send  in-transit  visibility  teams  to  South  Asia,  with  the  mission  of  setting  up 
advanced  systems  to  track  inventory.  The  improvements  have  been  clear.  According  to  Zettler, 
visibility  into  the  supply  chain  is  “better  than  ever  before.”  Asset  visibility  rates  are  as  high  as  an 
eight  on  a  scale  of  10,  he  said,  compared  to  a  “five  or  six”  during  Allied  Force.  As  recently  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  the  Air  Force  was  largely  blind  to  what  materiel  was  in  the  logistics  pipeline, 
since  visibility  during  that  conflict  only  rated  a  three,  according  to  Zettler. 
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A  New  Lesson:  Weapons  Forward 

A  temporary  shortage  of  the  weapons  the  Air  Force’s  fighters  and  bombers  needed  for  the  war 
in  Afghanistan  brought  to  light  a  need  to  increase  forward-deployed  stockpiles.  The  Defense 
Department  draws  upon  pre-positioned  stocks  of  munitions  for  battles  in  remote  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  Enduring  Freedom  showed  that  greater  stocks  are  needed.  At  one  point  last  fall,  Air 
Force  units  attacking  targets  in  Afghanistan  from  Diego  Garcia  nearly  ran  out  of  munitions  before 
additional  weapons  arrived  via  airlift,  Zettler  said.  “It  took  Air  Mobility  Command  dozens  of 
sorties  to  fly  munitions  out  to  Diego  Garcia,”  he  said.  The  long-range  bomber  units  on  Diego 
Garcia  “never  ran  out”  of  munitions,  he  said.  “They  got  close  once,  but  they  never  ran  out.”  While 
this  airlift  mission  was  an  expensive  and  labor-intensive  task,  the  personnel  responding  to  the 
urgent  demand  proved  to  be  up  to  the  job,  he  added.  “It  is  really  remarkable  how  [the  Air  Force] 
moved  munitions  by  air,”  Zettler  said.  Airlifting  bombs  is  not  the  best  way  to  get  weapons  to  the 
field,  however,  so  TRANSCOM  and  Air  Mobility  Command  moved  to  immediately  obtain  an 
additional  ship  to  store  and  transport  massive  amounts  of  munitions,  Zettler  said.  Nonetheless,  “I 
would  have  liked  .  .  .  more  pre-positioned  precision  munitions  forward,  because  that  is  what  we 
were  shipping  by  air,”  he  said.  “We  set  up  Diego  Garcia  a  few  years  ago  as  a  bomber  [forward 
operating  location],  but  we  were  still  proceeding  into  what  I  would  call  a  full-up  realm,”  he  added. 
To  eliminate  this  concern  in  the  future,  the  Air  Force  and  TRANSCOM  are  increasing  the  number 
and  efficiency  of  ships  that  hold  weapons.  In  addition  to  the  new  munitions  ship  brought  into  use 
immediately  when  bombs  began  to  run  low,  DoD  plans  to  buy  a  new  pre-positioned  ship  to  serve 
as  a  floating  precision  munition  warehouse.  Now  funded,  the  ship  will  be  available  this  fall, 
according  to  the  Air  Force.  A  new  ship  should  make  re-supplying  forward  units  faster  and  easier, 
because  a  single  pre-positioned  ship  can  carry  as  many  weapons  as  up  to  400  C-130  aircraft  loads. 
“You  always  like  to  have  a  little  more  stuff  out  there,”  Zettler  noted. 

The  munitions  ships  should  also  be  spread  among  new  home  ports  to  distribute  them  better, 
officials  said.  The  study  that  recommended  that  the  Air  Force  procure  an  additional  munitions 
ship  also  said  that  the  ships  should  be  spaced  to  give  flexibility  to  respond  to  all  manner  of 
contingencies  worldwide.  One  of  the  four  pre-positioned  ships  will  likely  be  moved  to  the  western 
Pacific  region,  nearer  potential  contingencies  involving  China  or  North  Korea. 

Commercial  Benefits 

One  solution  that  the  Air  Force  is  making  greater  use  of,  but  which  still  needs  improvement, 
is  the  use  of  commercial  carriers  to  transport  military  equipment.  Commercial  shippers  can 
deliver  equipment  overnight  to  “anywhere  they  fly,”  Ft.  Col.  Wilson  noted.  This  makes  external 
shipping  an  especially  viable  option  to  alleviate  bottlenecks  generated  because  DoD  has  a  finite 
amount  of  airlift  available  for  all  missions.  Commercial  shipping  methods  were  often  touted  by 
former  DoD  acquisition  chief  Dr.  Jacques  Gansler.  Uncertain  threats  require  the  ability  to  rapidly 
deploy  and  build  up  military  inventories,  Gansler  said  in  an  interview  before  September  11,  2001. 
Therefore,  the  old  logistical  system  that  gradually  ramped  up  a  presence  over  several  months 
needs  improvement,  he  said.  “Fots  of  our  airplanes  are  standing  on  the  runway  waiting  for  one 
part”  because  DoD’s  logistics  system  has  a  needed  part  working  its  way  through  the  system,  he 
said,  adding,  “It  takes  twenty-two  days  to  get  there.  You  ‘FedEx’  it  there,  you  get  it  in  24  hours 
instead.  You  then  have  fewer  things  in  the  pipeline,  but  you  also  have  higher  readiness.” 
Commercial  carriers  are  not  a  cure-all,  however.  “They  don’t  use  our  systems”  to  track  shipments, 
Kelly  noted,  which  can  create  a  “visibility  gap”  if  a  FedEx  package’s  contents,  for  example,  are 
not  linked  into  DoD  tracking  systems.  And  commercial  shipping  can  also  be  expensive  compared 
to  “organic”  military  airlift  options.  But  officials  say  the  private- sector  alternative  offers  rapid 
delivery  that  must  be  considered  when  evaluating  the  best  way  to  get  equipment  to  the  field. 
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Expeditionary  Developments 

The  Air  Force’s  expeditionary  concept  was  “taken  to  a  very  high  level  of  fidelity,  as  opposed 
to  perfected  during  this  operation,”  Zettler  said.  “We’re  not  perfect;  we’ll  never  be  perfect.  But 
we  fully  understand  what  it  takes  to  go  into  a  bare  base  and  operate  any  kind  of  forces  in  those 
bare  bases.” 

Despite  the  enormous  challenge  of  getting  to  Afghanistan,  the  Air  Force  “covered  every  target 
line”  assigned,  he  said.  The  result  is  that  the  service’s  expeditionary  planning  structure  is  now  at 
a  higher  level  of  “fidelity.”  Leaders  can  “very  easily  sit  down”  and  lay  out  a  plan  to  “take  a  bare 
base  and  put  F-16s  in  there,”  Zettler  said.  The  buildup  for  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  took 
place  while  a  shift  to  wartime  footing  meant  the  Service’s  readiness  was  increasing.  Mission- 
capable  rates,  the  percentage  of  aircraft  able  to  perform  their  primary  missions  at  any  given  time, 
are  higher  than  they  have  been  “in  the  last  few  years,”  Zettler  said.  The  mission-capable  rates  of 
bombers  and  intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  aircraft  are  all  up,  he  said,  yet  the  time 
it  takes  to  get  materiel  to  the  field  has  declined. 

There  was  no  single  factor  that  led  to  the  successful  build  up,  officials  stressed.  Rapid 
movement  of  equipment  and  establishment  of  bases  were  possible  through  a  wide  range  of  efforts, 
including  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  support,  contractor  assistance,  and  the  Air 
Force’s  new  expeditionary  structure,  said  Colonel  Connie  Morrow,  chief  of  IL’s  Strategy, 
Concepts,  and  Doctrine  branch.  Enduring  Freedom  proved  that  the  Air  Force’s  Expeditionary 
Aerospace  Force  concept  “is  not  a  Cold  War  construct,”  she  said.  Officials  noted  that  scheduled 
Aerospace  Expeditionary  Force  (AEF)  rotational  unit  deployments  never  broke  down  during  the 
operation.  Even  though  many  officials  had  to  remain  deployed  longer  than  planned  or  were  “spun 
up”  for  deployment  early,  the  system  of  having  rotating  AEFs  respond  to  contingencies  on  a 
scheduled  basis  held  up  overall,  Zettler  said. 

Zettler  still  sees  improvements  in  the  future.  In  a  nod  to  the  massive  size  of  DoD’s  logistical 
system,  he  noted  that  support  requirements  are  largely  “force  structure-dependent”  and  that  the 
system  can  be  reduced  if  it  needs  to  do  less.  The  AEFs  are  “light,  lean  and  lethal,  but  not  as  light, 
lean,  and  lethal  as  we’d  like  them  to  be,”  he  said.  “We’d  like  to  be  able  to  do  it  with  a  third  of  the 
people,  but  that’s  what  we’ve  got  to  go  with  because  of  our  weapons  systems.  If  you  look  at 
airplanes  like  the  F-22  or  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter  coming  down  the  road,  they’re  not  going  to 
require  as  many  people”  to  deploy  and  support,  he  said,  which  will  free  up  personnel  and 
resources  to  apply  to  other  missions. 
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Andean  Counterdrug  Initiative 

By 

Richard  Armitage 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State 

[The  following  is  a  reprint  of  the  speech  presented  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Caucus  on  International 
Narcotics  Control,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  17,  2002.] 

We  asked  for  $731  million  in  fiscal  year  2003  for  this  program  and  we  in  turn  owe  you  a 
discussion  and  demonstration  that  this  is  a  wise  investment  that  will  be  well-spent.  As  a  Vietnam 
veteran,  I  consider  it  crucial  to  start  off  with  this  point:  this  is  not  our  war.  It  is  not  our  war  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  no  intention  of  putting  American  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  or  Marines  into 
combat  in  the  war  on  drugs.  The  Byrd  Amendment  does  give  us  the  ability  to  have  up  to  400 
military  and  400  civilian  personnel  in  the  field  at  any  given  time,  and  as  of  July  2002,  we  had  170 
U.S.  military  personnel  and  228  U.S.  civilian  contractors  in  Colombia  in  support  of  Andean 
Counterdrug  Initiative.  These  individuals  are  providing  advice,  support,  and  training  of  human- 
rights  vetted  military  units  and  that  is  all. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  is  our  war  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  U.S.  domestic  appetite  for  illegal 
drugs  that  helps  sustain  the  Andean  region’s  misery.  According  to  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  (ONDCP),  Americans  consumed  about  259  metric  tons  of  cocaine  and  13  metric 
tons  of  heroin  at  a  cost  of  more  than  45  billion  dollars  in  the  year  2000.  Almost  90  percent  of  the 
cocaine  and  over  half  of  the  heroin  trafficked  to  the  United  States  that  year  came  from  Colombia 
alone.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  address  our  own  substance  abuse  problem  in  this  country,  but 
we  also  have  a  responsibility  to  address  the  problems  our  people  help  create  in  the  Andean 
countries  that  are  the  major  sources  of  supply.  And  the  problems  are  serious  and  extensive.  The 
narcotics  trade  imposes  a  very  high  cost  on  the  ordinary  citizens  of  the  region,  particularly  in 
Colombia.  Moreover,  the  cost  to  ordinary  citizens  has  risen  dramatically  as  organized,  armed 
groups  have  joined  the  drug  trade. 

The  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC)  and  United  Self-Defense  Forces  of 
Colombia  (AUC)  and  also  to  a  lesser  extent  the  National  Liberation  Army  (ELN)  may  bill 
themselves  as  opposition  or  anti-guerrilla  movements,  but  over  the  last  decade  they  have 
increasingly  made  the  leap  into  criminal  activity.  These  are  narcotics  traffickers,  plain  and  simple. 
We  estimate  that  the  FARC  and  the  AUC  derive  as  much  as  70  percent  of  their  income  from  the 
drug  trade  whether  it  is  protection  money  paid  by  cocoa  leaf  growers  or  direct  involvement  in 
cultivation  and  sales.  And  these  groups  use  terror  as  a  tactic  to  keep  the  money  flowing  and  the 
population  and  politicians  in  line.  They  have  earned  the  label  this  nation  has  given  them  as 
Foreign  Terrorist  Organizations. 

Having  said  that,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  these  groups  are  terrorist  organizations  with 
global  reach;  they  are  not.  This  is  not  al  Qaeda  or  Hizballah.  But  the  reach  of  their  drugs  is 
certainly  global,  and  their  nefarious  means  and  ends  to  protect  that  trade  are  consistent  with  the 
methods  of  other  terrorist  groups.  And  it  is  the  civilian  population  that  has  borne  the  brunt  of  these 
methods.  Last  year,  more  than  3,000  Colombians  lost  their  lives  in  the  crossfire;  another  3,000 
were  kidnapped  and  held  for  ransom,  including  children.  A  far  greater  number  by  more  than  a 
factor  of  ten  fled  the  violence  and  left  their  homes,  according  to  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
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Of  course,  the  FARC  and  the  AUC  have  singled  out  politicians  for  special  intimidation  the  FARC 
has  threatened  to  kill  every  mayor  in  the  country.  But  consider  what  the  actions  of  this  group 
mean  to  ordinary  citizens:  all  it  takes  is  to  be  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time  to  become  a 
victim  in  Colombia.  It  is  not  safe  to  drive  down  the  roads  outside  of  any  city  you  can  be 
kidnapped  anywhere,  at  any  time.  It  is  not  safe  to  be  in  the  same  city  as  a  political  leader:  last 
month,  the  FARC  fired  mortar  shells  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  President  Uribe  at  his 
inauguration;  all  missed  the  mark  and  killed  21  people  in  a  poor  neighborhood  of  Bogota.  It  is  not 
safe  to  live  in  your  own  town:  in  May,  a  FARC-fired  mortar  shell  landed  on  the  roof  of  a  church 
in  Bojaya,  killing  119  villagers  who  had  taken  refuge  there  in  an  attempt  to  escape  the  fighting. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  people  in  the  region  are  tired  of  this,  and  no  place  more  so  than 
in  Colombia.  So  it  follows  that  in  the  last  elections,  the  people  of  Colombia  gave  Alvaro  Uribe 
and  his  party  a  large  margin  of  victory  and  a  strong  mandate  for  change.  The  United  States,  in 
turn,  needs  to  give  President  Uribe  the  opportunity  and  the  tools  to  be  successful  not  because  we 
owe  it  to  him  or  because  we  like  him,  but  because  success  is  our  goal. 

In  turn,  the  Government  of  Colombia  has  to  meet  its  own  obligations.  Quite  simply,  U.S. 
funds  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Colombia.  And  indeed, 
the  government  of  Colombia  has  put  in  place  key  reforms  and  spent  or  mobilized  $3  billion 
dollars-worth  of  projects  in  support  of  Plan  Colombia,  everything  from  building  roads  to 
providing  humanitarian  assistance  to  supporting  local  eradication  efforts. 

Of  course,  Colombia’s  misery  is  fungible;  if  we  concentrate  solely  on  fixing  the  problem  in 
Colombia,  we  will  see  the  narcotics  trade  relocating  to  greener  pastures  across  the  region.  And 
tacit  support  or  the  failure  to  combat  traffickers  by  other  states  in  the  region  helps  keep  these 
criminals  in  business.  The  Andean  Counterdrug  Initiative  is  in  part  meant  to  use  United  States, 
funds  as  leverage  to  motivate  and  sustain  a  region  wide  commitment  to  the  counternarcotics  fight. 
Bolivia,  for  example,  has  achieved  a  70  percent  reduction  in  cocoa  cultivation  over  the  last  six 
years  that  is  the  sort  of  success  we  will  be  looking  for. 

The  United  States  should  not  stand  alone  in  the  international  community  in  providing  such 
support.  And  indeed,  we  see  some  consensus  in  principle  European  nations,  the  European 
Commission,  Canada,  Japan  and  the  United  Nations  have  pledged  up  to  $600  million  to  the 
Andean  countemarcotics  effort.  Unfortunately,  their  disbursements  are  not  matching  their 
generous  intent.  Another  major  priority  for  the  Department  of  State  will  be  to  work  with  these 
like-minded  nations  to  ensure  that  commitments  made  are  commitments  delivered. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  are  spending  U.S.  money.  There  are  three  major 
goals  for  the  Andean  Counterdrug  Initiative:  eradication,  interdiction,  and  alternative 
development.  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  we  sprayed  a  herbicide  on  some  90,000  hectares 
of  cocoa  fields  in  Colombia  that  exceeds  the  total  sprayed  in  the  previous  year.  In  2003,  our  goal 
is  to  spray  200,000  hectares.  For  opium  poppy,  we  have  already  sprayed  1,837  hectares  this  year, 
which  is  a  significant  portion  of  the  total  land  under  cultivation  for  this  crop  some  6,500  hectares, 
according  to  the  CIA.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  USDA  have  provided  us 
with  extensive  background  and  research  on  the  safety  of  the  herbicide  we  are  using,  which  is  also 
used  domestically  in  the  United  States.  We  have  solid  evidence  that  the  spraying  is  not  hazardous 
to  human  health,  and  no  credible  evidence  that  spraying  has  caused  any  damage  to  people  or  the 
environment  in  Colombia. 

As  for  interdiction  efforts,  most  of  our  involvement  has  been  to  train  and  equip  military  and 
police  forces  in  the  region.  This  year,  Colombian  police  already  have  seized  tons  of  cocaine, 
opium  and  other  drugs,  destroyed  scores  of  labs,  and  arrested  more  than  11,000  people.  Military 
forces  have  also  seen  key  successes,  particularly  in  protecting  oil  pipelines.  In  2001,  rebel  groups 
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attacked  the  second  largest  pipeline  in  the  country  170  times.  In  the  first  half  of  2002,  effective 
surveillance  and  enforcement  by  Colombian  armed  forces  and  police  has  dramatically  decreased 
the  number  of  attacks  and  led  to  the  arrests  of  42  terrorists  only  three  people  had  been  arrested 
for  such  attacks  in  the  previous  15  years.  U.S.  training  and  equipment  has  a  key  role  to  play  in 
locking  in  this  success.  Our  assistance  is  especially  important  when  you  consider  that  the  attacks 
on  the  pipelines  not  only  cost  the  government  of  Colombia  current  income,  but  also  investor 
confidence  which  is  especially  cruel  in  the  today’s  economic  climate  in  South  America. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  cruelty  is  the  stock  in  trade  of  these  terrorist  organizations.  On  the  other 
hand,  however  distasteful  we  may  find  it,  many  of  these  groups  have  some  public  support, 
particularly  in  rural  areas.  In  Bolivia,  20  percent  of  the  voting  public  supported  a  cocoa  grower 
for  President  in  their  last  elections.  Why?  Is  that  of  necessity  a  vote  for  lawlessness,  kidnapping 
and  murder?  I  don  t  think  so.  I  believe  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  protest  vote  an  unmistakable 
challenge  for  the  government  of  Bolivia  to  meet  the  needs  of  her  people.  Certainly  the  same 
forces  are  at  work  in  Colombia. 

And  this  points  to  the  importance  of  alternative  development,  which  helps  us  to  get  at  the 
underlying  conditions  that  allow  these  groups  to  attract  public  support,  new  recruits,  and  hiding 
places.  Alternative  development,  a  program  we  have  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
government  of  Colombia,  is  aimed  at  voluntary  eradication,  public  works  projects,  income 
generation,  and  improving  local  governance.  The  specific  projects,  whether  it  is  building  a  well 
or  a  micro-enterprise,  are  shepherded  by  AID  and  local  non-govemmental  organizations.  In  the 
fifteen  months  that  we  have  had  this  program  in  place,  local  communities  have  voluntarily 
destroyed  more  than  8,000  hectares  of  illicit  crops  in  order  to  participate.  We  have  a  direct  interest 
in  seeing  that  the  people  in  these  areas,  often  remote  and  sparsely  populated,  have  a  better  way  to 
support  themselves. 

We  also  have  an  interest  and,  indeed,  a  responsibility  in  seeing  that  there  are  basic  protections 
for  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  Andean  region.  This  is  a  serious  concern  for  us  in  Colombia,  in 
particular.  This  year,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Colombian  armed  forces  met  the  rather  narrow 
requirements  of  the  law,  as  I  certified  on  September  9.  But  I  also  recognize  that  meeting  these 
criteria  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.  These  conditions  are  the  minimum  requirement  for  us  to  be  able 
to  proceed  at  all.  Military  and  paramilitary  collaboration  already  have  been  a  focus  of  our 
dialogue  with  President  Uribe  and  will  continue  to  be  not  just  a  point  of  discussion,  but  potentially 
a  point  of  departure.  The  answer  to  the  problems  of  narcotics  trafficking  and  terrorism  lie  in 
promoting  the  rule  of  law  and  professional  armed  forces. 

In  order  for  the  Andean  Counterdrug  Initiative  to  succeed  in  the  long  run,  this  commitment  to 
democratic  institutions  will  be  crucial.  But  the  U.S.  also  needs  to  contribute  strong  support  to 
enforcement  and  alternative  development  programs  now  and  for  the  immediate  future.  We  cannot 
have  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  if  we  want  anything  other  than  a  trophy  to  put  on  the  mantle, 
a  short  term  victory  with  no  lasting  effect.  We  can  wipe  out  all  the  crops  and  jail  all  the  farmers 
we  want,  but  as  long  as  it  is  the  sole  source  of  income  in  rural  areas,  cocoa  will  continue  to  grow 
like  a  fungus. 

And  I  want  to  close  by  reassuring  this  Caucus  that  our  ultimate  goal  is  actually  to  put 
ourselves  out  of  business.  This  initiative  was  never  meant  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  our  foreign 
policy;  but  rather  a  capital  investment  in  a  long-term  struggle.  We  aim  to  help  our  partners  regain 
control  of  their  territory  and  then  give  them  the  tools  to  maintain  this  control.  When  you  consider 
that  the  American  public  spends  something  like  $45  billion  dollars  on  cocaine  and  heroin  every 
year  plus  the  costs  in  health  care  and  crime  that  result  from  that  consumption  $731  million  is 
actually  a  modest  proposal. 
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Caribbean  Narcotics  Trafficking: 
What  is  to  be  Done? 
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Introduction 

At  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  advent  of  globalization  catapulted  domestic  crime  across 
national  boundaries  into  the  transnational  domain.  Transnational  crime  has  since  mutated  into  a 
complex  matrix  of  criminal  activities.1  Narcotics  trafficking,  money  laundering,  and  illegal 
migration  are  integral  components  of  extensive  criminal  networks  that  undermine  the  democratic 
stability,  economic  development  and  social  well  being  of  nations.2  National  and  international 
response  to  non-traditional  threats  are  further  complicated  by  a  myriad  of  security  issues 
territorial  disputes,  economic  decline,  and  natural  and  man  made  disasters  that  limit  available 
resources. 

Today,  the  narcotics  trade  is  not  only  a  multi-billion  dollar  industry,  but  it  is  also  the  center  of 
gravity  for  many  of  the  ills  associated  with  trans-national  crime.3  In  the  western  hemisphere, 
trade  routes  for  narcotics  trafficking  vacillate  between  the  transit  zones  of  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean.4  Known  as  the  the  third  border  of  the  United  States,  the  tiny  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  lie  between  the  world’s  leading  producer,  and  the  world’s  leading  consumer  of  cocaine 
and  marijuana  South  America  and  the  United  States,  respectively.5  Former  U.S.  Drug  Czar, 
General  Barry  McCaffrey,  described  the  ghastly  effects  of  the  narcotics  trade  as  a  “shared  agony 
throughout  this  hemisphere.”6 

The  geographic  outlay  of  the  Caribbean  region  adds  to  the  complexities  of  counter-drug 
measures  within  the  region.  These  tropical  islands  are  in  proximity  to  major  sea  lines  of 
communication  -  the  Panama  Canal  and  Caribbean  Sea  areas.  They  extend  from  the  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  Islands  in  the  south  (near  the  northern  Venezuelan  coastline)  to  the  Bahama  Islands  in  the 
north  (approximately  fifty  miles  off  the  U.S.  east  coast).  The  proximity  of  the  Caribbean  chain  of 
islands  to  the  major  sea  lines  of  communication,  and  its  vast  coastlines  and  territorial  seas  make 
this  region  a  natural  transit  route  for  narcotics  trafficking  into  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

In  recent  years,  limited  resources  of  Caribbean  governments  have  compelled  them  to  join  the 
United  States  in  a  cooperative  posture  toward  combating  drug  trafficking.7  Although  cooperative 
security  has  given  way  to  a  host  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  frameworks,  peripheral  measures 
such  as  joint  training  and  asset  acquisition  will  remain  ineffective  unless  comprehensively 
reinforced  by  political  will,  economic  viability,  and  social  stability  at  the  national,  multilateral  and 
multinational  levels.8 

These  strategic  factors  political  will,  economic  viability  and  social  stability  are  major 
components  of  national  power.  Consequently,  they  must  be  consistently  harnessed  and  fed  into 
the  cooperative  equation,  if  efforts  to  safeguard  the  region  against  narcotics  trafficking,  and  other 
elements  of  trans-national  crime  are  to  be  effective.9 
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Political  Will 

National  sovereignty,  regional  cooperation,  and  institutional  integrity  are  vital  subsets  of 
political  will.  Issues  regarding  them  require  decisive  resolution  by  government  officials  and 
policy  makers  to  strengthen  the  process  of  cooperative  security  between  nations. 

The  political,  economic  and  social  crises  posed  by  drug  smuggling  require  both  U.S.  and 
Caribbean  policy  makers  to  develop  means  of  alleviating  understandable  fears  concerning  loss  of 
sovereignty.  In  the  past,  interdiction  efforts  made  by  the  U.S.  were  conducted  within  Caribbean 
territories  without  regard  for  the  sovereignty  and  independent  legal  systems  of  those  countries.10 
This  unilateral  approach  generated  much  skepticism  among  Caribbean  nations.11  Upon 
introduction  by  the  U.S.,  Caribbean  nations  interpreted  the  concept  of  collective  security  as  an 
American  ploy  to  undermine  their  sovereignty.12  The  ensuing  political  fallout  created  a 
collaborative  stalemate  between  the  U.S.  and  its  Caribbean  neighbors. 

In  addition  to  this,  U.S. -led  sanctions  against  Cuba  following  the  overthrow  of  its  government 
in  1959  by  communist  insurgents  under  Fidel  Castro  resulted  in  Cuba’s  isolation  from  regional 
affairs.  Hence,  a  vital  piece  of  the  cooperative  puzzle  was  missing  from  the  Caribbean  security 
framework. 

Now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over,  the  United  States  no  longer  has  a  distinct  security  strategy  for 
the  region  and  sanctions  against  Cuba  remain  in  effect.13  The  resultant  absence  of  nationally  and 
regionally  coordinated  strategies  between  local  public  agencies  as  well  as  national  governments 
have  stifled  cooperative  engagement.  A  classic  example  was  evidenced  in  attempts  made  by  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  (ONDCP)  to  better  coordinate  agency  activities  within  the 
United  States.  The  ONDCP’s  endeavours  to  unite  U.S.  law  enforcement  services  were  resisted  by 
respective  agencies  resulting  in  continued  deficiencies  and  ineffectiveness  in  counter-drug 
measures.14  A  similar  occurrence  was  noted  at  the  regional  level  during  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Madeleine  Albright’s  visit  with  Caribbean  foreign  ministers  in  1998.  At  the  meeting,  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  greeted  at  the  negotiating  table  by  Caribbean  leaders,  whose  individual  agendas  were 
focused  on  national  rather  than  regional  interests.15  Consequently,  efforts  to  cement  regional 
security  ties  were  diluted  by  independent  thinking.16 

Lack  of  regional  collaboration  is  not  solely  responsible  for  the  slow  tempo  experienced  in  the 
process  of  cooperative  security.  During  the  Cold  War  period,  the  United  States  had  unilaterally 
fixed  its  economic  and  military  sights  on  countering  communist  threats  within  the  region.  This 
concentration  opened  a  window  of  opportunity  for  Caribbean  nations,  governments  and  local 
elites,  to  furtively  nurture  narcotics  trafficking.  Over  the  years,  national  dependence  on  profits 
gained  from  this  trade  had  induced  a  display  of  administrative  and  technical  lethargy  toward 
crime  prevention  by  local  government  agencies.  This  institutional  complacency  encouraged  the 
growth  of  the  narcotics  business  and  simultaneously  inhibited  law  enforcement  counter  measure. 
The  1997  United  Nations  Drug  Control  Program  report  described  the  result:  “  . . .  the  anti-narcotic 
spirit  -  the  political  will  against  drug  lords  -  is  undoubtedly  strong  while  the  anti-narcotic  flesh 
-  the  implementation  of  those  policies  -  remains  weak  and  fragmented.”17 

Without  the  indispensable  instrument  of  political  will  to  resolve  intrinsic  sovereignty  issues, 
develop  regional  cooperation,  and  overcome  dependencies  on  artificial  economies,  perpetrators 
of  trans-national  crime  will  continue  to  thrive. 

Economic  Viability 

Current  global  conditions  demand  that  economic  viability  be  granted  priority  status  in 
resolving  problems  associated  with  trans-national  crime  within  the  broader  context  of  cooperative 
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security.18  This  concept  of  fostering  economic  viability  abroad  was  viewed  by  Captain  W.  B. 
Woodson  as  one  of  America’s  promising  instruments  of  national  policy.19  To  this  end,  the 
implementation  of  a  regional  plan  that  incorporates  long  term  sustainable  development  is 
essential  for  cooperative  success  throughout  the  region. 

The  United  States  displayed  substantial  economic  interest  in  the  region  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI)  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Cold  War.  The  U.S.  import 
tariffs  for  Caribbean  goods  manufactured  under  this  initiative  were  reduced,  and  an  equal  source 
of  revenue  was  generated  for  both  the  Caribbean  and  the  United  States.  Since  1984,  however,  the 
trade  gap  has  widened  to  $19  billion  in  favor  of  the  United  States.20 

Today,  the  U.S.  stands  as  a  regional  hegemon  in  the  wake  of  the  Cold  War.  Nevertheless,  U.S. 
aid  to  the  region  has  fallen  from  $237  million  in  1985  to  $23  million  in  2000.  The  recent  terrorist 
crisis  in  the  United  States  has  pressured  Caribbean  nations  to  seek  international  funding  to 
counter  future  terrorist  attacks,  compensate  for  shortfalls  from  tourism,  and  implement  measures 
against  money  laundering  while  combating  the  illegal  drug  trade.21  Current  economic  conditions 
are  expected  to  worsen  as  the  tidal  wave  of  globalization  approaches.  Caribbean  nations 
dependent  upon  revenues  derived  from  import  duties  and  economic  benefits  under  CBI  are 
currently  seeking  alternative  economic  solutions  before  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  of  the 
Americas  (FTAA)  takes  effect  in  2005. 22 

Declining  economies  have  also  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  Caribbean  governments  to 
make  meaningful  contributions  toward  cooperative  strategy  efforts  against  a  growing  narcotics 
industry.23  Additionally,  the  political  and  economic  crisis  in  Haiti  currently  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  region  with  vast  illegal  migration  flows.24  The  rise  in  unemployment  throughout  the  region 
has  also  heightened  prospects  for  the  propagation  of  the  Colombian  effect,  the  luring  of  many  into 
seeking  employment  in  the  drug  trade  as  an  alternative  source  of  income.25  Even  worse,  this  lack 
of  economic  viability  may  very  well  trigger  a  new  wave  of  problems  in  migration,  domestic 
security  and  politics.26  Understandably,  the  United  States  goal  of  achieving  cooperative  security 
without  a  regional  economic  agenda  had  left  many  at  the  1997  U.S.  and  Caribbean  Summit 
disappointed/27 

Social  Stability 

Professional  integrity  remains  a  cornerstone  of  social  stability.  The  chief  obstacle  to  this 
strategic  factor,  however,  is  corruption.  Although  significant  contributions  have  been  made  by 
non-govemmental  and  charitable  organizations  toward  the  establishment  of  stable  drug-free 
societies,  governments  play  a  fundamental  role  in  maintaining  professional  integrity  among  local 
agencies  within  the  cooperative  framework.  The  existence  or  perception  of  corruption  is  a  critical 
weakness  within  the  cooperative  environment  and  can  do  much  harm  in  destabilizing  developing 
societies. 

The  Bahamas,  for  example,  became  known  as  a  nation  for  sale  at  the  peak  of  the  drug 
trafficking  era  during  the  1980s.28  Charges  of  corruption  stemming  from  the  narcotics  trade  had 
far  reaching  implications  within  the  political  and  private  sectors  of  the  Bahamian  society.  A 
national  inquiry  was  held  to  investigate  the  illegal  use  of  the  Bahamas  as  a  transit  region  for  illicit 
drugs  into  the  U.S.  Widespread  corruption  was  brought  to  light  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry.29 
In  its  wake,  government  officials  were  compelled  to  resign  from  office,  the  country’s  reputation 
was  tarnished,  and  public  trust  and  support  for  law  enforcement  institutions  were  severely 
diminished. 

Like  the  Bahamas,  other  nations  within  the  Caribbean  have  suffered  similar  experiences 
stemming  from  the  scourge  of  corruption.  A  case  in  point  was  the  ousting  of  the  prime  minister 
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of  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis.30  Even  worse,  the  former  Minister  of  National  Security  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  was  assassinated  for  allegedly  speaking  out  against  corruption.31 

A  core  problem  experienced  in  uprooting  corruption  is  the  compulsive  drive  of  many  within 
poorer  societies  to  acquire  material  wealth  through  corrupt  practices  encouraged  by  the  narcotics 
trade.  Left  unchecked,  the  attitude  of  “administrative  and  technical  lethargy”  eventually  seeps 
into  the  domain  of  counter-drug  operations,  where  it  undermines  professional  integrity  and 
inhibits  law  enforcement  efforts.32 

Although  governments  of  Caribbean  nations  are  taking  major  steps  to  enforce  money 
laundering  laws  within  private  institutions,  the  legislative  basis  to  bring  public  officials  to  justice 
for  corruption  remains  inadequate.33  The  cries  of  the  RJR  Communications  Group’s  chairman, 
J.  Lester  Spaulding,  for  a  comprehensive  anti-corruption  driven  within  government  agencies  in 
Jamaica  echo  the  concerns  of  citizens  throughout  the  Caribbean.34 

Corruption  is  inadvertently  encouraged  by  a  lack  of  technical  ability  to  bring  those  engaged 
in  this  social  ill  to  justice.  The  presence  of  corruption,  real  or  imagined,  within  government 
institutions,  therefore,  erodes  the  integrity  of  government  institutions,  deters  public  assistance  in 
providing  vital  information  and  moral  support  for  cooperative  initiatives,  and  threatens  the 
stability  of  democratic  societies. 

Operation  Bahamas  Turks  and  Caicos  (OPBAT) 

Operation  Bahamas,  Turks  and  Caicos  (OPBAT)  is  a  contemporary  model  of  cooperative 
security  within  the  Caribbean  region  that  demonstrates  the  positive  impact  of  strategic  factors 
when  fused  into  a  cooperative  framework.  This  longstanding  multilateral  counter-drug  operation 
between  the  United  States,  the  Bahamas  and  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  (a  British  Colony) 
focuses  on  narcotics  interdiction,  and  is  headquartered  in  the  Bahamas.  OPBAT  was  described  by 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Bahamas  Arthur  Schechter,  as  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
examples  of  cooperative  efforts  overseas  by  any  country  in  the  counter-narcotics  area.35  The 
constant  infusion  and  interplay  of  strategic  elements  of  political  will,  economic  viability  and 
social  stability  by  OPBAT  policy  makers  and  operational  planners  into  this  cooperative  process 
have  been  instrumental  in  resolving  inherent  complexities. 

The  signing  of  the  U.S. -Bahamas  Ship-riders  Agreement  in  1996,  was  a  fundamental  step 
toward  overcoming  issues  of  sovereignty,  cooperation  and  integrity.36  Enacting  this  agreement 
has  enabled  the  U.S.,  The  Bahamas,  and  The  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  to  conduct  joint 
interdiction  efforts  within  territorial  waters  where  traffickers  often  seek  refuge.  The  netting  of 
approximately  100,000  pounds  of  marijuana,  45,000  pounds  of  cocaine,  and  500  arrests  by  OPAT 
counter-drug  operations  from  1998  to  2002  highlights  the  importance  of  the  ship-rider 
agreement.3' 

Economically,  the  U.S.  government  primarily  funds  OPBAT  operations.  The  annual  cost  of 
mnning  this  operation  is  approximately  U.S.  $30  million.38  Although  financially  constrained,  the 
Bahamas  government  has  committed  approximately  14  percent  of  its  annual  budget  to  counter¬ 
narcotics  efforts.39  The  Bahamas  government  also  continues  to  make  available  both  personnel 
and  land  resources  (for  use  as  operational  centers),  along  with  coordinated  assistance  of  local 
maritime  assets.  Consequently,  long  term  investments  made  by  the  U.S.  and  Bahamas 
governments  in  this  cooperative  venture  have  sustained  OPBAT’s  operational  effectiveness 
throughout  its  twenty-year  history. 

Over  the  years,  local  forces  and  agencies  have  experienced  intermittent  incidents  of 
corruption  that  inevitably  create  barriers  of  distrust,  and  consequently  limit  prospects  for 
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trustworthy  cooperation  between  participating  agencies.40  The  Royal  Bahamas  Police  Force’s 
recently  established  “Policy  for  the  Prevention,  Detection  and  Treatment  of  Corruption, 
Dishonesty  and  Unethical  Behavior”  within  the  police  force  has  had  favorable  results.  The 
continued  efforts  of  this  lead  agency  in  local  OPBAT  operations  against  corruption  within  its 
service  will  undoubtedly  strengthen  relationships  among  OPBAT  participants.41 

As  a  contemporary  model  of  cooperative  success,  OPBAT’s  framework  can  be  used  to 
establish  strategic  networks  of  similar  operations  throughout  the  wider  Caribbean.  Operations 
between  the  U.S.,  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  or  between  the  U.S.,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  are  a  few  examples  where  the  OPBAT  model  could  be  utilized.  The  adoption 
of  this  framework,  would  conveniently  subdivide  the  region  into  smaller,  more  manageable  areas 
of  operations.  Success  against  narcotics  trafficking  and  other  elements  of  transnational  crime 
could  then  be  maximized  through  a  cohesive  unity  of  effort  within  each  overlapping  zone.42 

In  retrospect,  OPBAT’s  effectiveness  has  been  directly  proportional  to  the  interplay  of 
strategic  elements  vitally  important  to  its  overall  success.  Today,  OPBAT  stands  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  where  other  cooperative  entities  have  been  dashed  across  the  rocks  of  time.43  This  regional 
model  is,  therefore,  one  that  should  be  carefully  studied,  systematically  developed  and 
incrementally  exported  to  enhance  overall  success  of  regional  endeavors  against  the  narcotics 
trade. 

The  Way  Ahead 

In  view  of  intrinsic  difficulties  associated  with  narcotics  trafficking  and  the  limitations  of 
regional  governments  to  solve  them,  cooperative  security  offers  a  positive  alternative  for  the  way 
ahead.  Enhancing  its  effectiveness,  however,  requires  the  formation  of  strong  relationships 
between  the  U.S.,  Caribbean  states,  and  regional  governmental  and  non-governmental  bodies 
through  the  infusion  of  political  will,  economic  viability  and  social  stability.44 

In  addressing  components  of  political  will,  sovereignty,  cooperation,  and  institutional 
integrity  it  is  important  for  regional  partners  to  individually  adopt  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements  tailored  to  deal  with  specific  threats  to  regional  security  on  an  incremental  basis 
similar  to  that  of  OPBAT.  The  implementation  of  these  agreements  would  form  the  core  from 
which  a  network  of  other  relationships  could  evolve  to  eventually  span  the  region.  To  include 
Cuba  in  this  cooperative  process  would  inevitably  “improve  U.S. -Cuban  relations”  a  desire 
expressed  by  former  President  Jimmy  Carter  during  his  recent  visit  with  Cuban  President  Fidel 
Castro.45 

Economically,  the  development  of  a  cooperative  strategy  that  promotes  long-term  sustainable 
development  based  on  economic  parity  among  regional  partners  is  valuable  to  U.S.  national 
interests.46  In  designing  this  regional  economic  strategy,  however,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  improving  service-based  economies  of  Caribbean  partners  in  the  areas  of  tourism  and 
banking.47  Initiatives  by  the  United  States  to  promote  economic  viability  throughout  the 
Caribbean  will  create  an  environment  of  mutual  benefit  as  well  as  regional  support  for  America’s 
national  interest.48  Stronger  economies  will  enable  Caribbean  nations  to  make  greater 
contributions  toward  cooperative  measures  like  OPBAT,  establish  higher  standards  of  living  and 
reduce  the  temptation  to  engage  in  trans-national  crime. 

Regional  partners  acknowledged  the  problem  of  corruption  within  the  Caribbean  at  the 
Caribbean-United  States  Summit  in  1997.  A  drafting  of  model  legislation  for  enactment  by 
individual  nations  was  subsequently  proposed  49  This  proposal  also  included  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  and  training  by  the  United  States  for  Caribbean  law  enforcement  personnel 
to  combat  corruption.  The  promotion  of  professional  integrity  within  government  agencies  along 
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the  lines  of  proposed  legislation  is  vital  for  eliminating  barriers  of  distrust  and  securing  much 
needed  public  support. 

The  incremental  growth  of  cooperative  bonds  between  nations,  the  designing  of  a  regional 
security  strategy  with  economic  parity,  and  the  implementation  of  legal  processes  to  eliminate 
corruption  are  important  measures  that  can  augment  cooperative  endeavors  against  narcotics 
trafficking. 

Conclusion 

Narcotics  trafficking  and  other  trans-national  crimes  are  in  essence  a  revolutionary  war 
against  the  traditional  freedoms  and  values  of  America,  the  region  and  the  free  world.  For 
decades,  the  narcotics  industry  has  gnawed  at  the  foundations  of  society  and  now  threatens 
democracy,  law  and  order,  and  social  well  being  throughout  the  U.S.  and  the  Caribbean. 

Many  within  the  region  now  realize  that  cooperative  security  is  imperative  for  eradicating 
narcotics  trafficking  and  its  associated  ills.  However,  the  infusion  of  political  will,  economic 
viability  and  social  stability  is  also  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  collaborative  approach. 

The  time  is  now  for  regional  governments  and  their  respective  institutions  to  recommit 
themselves  to  fostering  cooperation,  economic  viability  and  professional  integrity.  This 
cooperative  venture  will  undoubtedly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  counter-drug  measures  and 
promote  stability  throughout  the  region. 
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The  U.S.  Approach  to  Combating 
the  Spread  of  Small  Arms 

[The  following  is  a  fact  sheet  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs,  Washington, 
D.C.,  June  2,  2002.] 

The  proliferation  of  illicit  small  arms  and  light  weapons  (SA/LW)  in  regions  of  the  world 
suffering  from  political  instability  and  violent  conflict  has  proven  a  major  obstacle  to  peace, 
economic  development,  and  efforts  to  rebuild  war- tom  societies.  In  places  like  Sierra  Leone, 
Kosovo,  and  Colombia,  thousands  of  innocent  civilians  have  been  killed  and  tens  of  thousands 
more  displaced  by  ethnic  and  civil  conflicts  perpetuated  in  large  part  by  easy  access  to  illicit 
SA/LW. 

The  United  States  is  a  global  leader  in  efforts  to  mitigate  the  illicit  trafficking  and 
destabilizing  accumulation  of  SA/LW  through  multilateral  diplomacy  and  bilateral  assistance  to 
countries  in  need.  Specifically,  the  United  States  has  directed  its  policies  at  building  and 
enhancing  enforcement  and  legal  capacities,  controlling  proliferation  to  areas  of  conflict, 
providing  training  on  export  controls  and  customs  practices,  discouraging  irresponsible  and 
indiscriminate  exports,  strengthening  sanctions  against  violators  of  embargoes,  and  enhancing 
stockpile  security  and  destroying  excess  weapons.  The  U.S.  approach  focuses  on  practical, 
effective  measures  to  address  the  problem  of  illicit  SA/LW  trafficking  in  conflict  regions  where 
it  is  most  urgent,  while  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  legal  trade,  manufacture,  and  ownership 
of  arms. 

Export  and  Import  Controls 

Effective  export  and  import  controls  are  the  keystone  of  any  successful  effort  to  mitigate  the 
problems  of  illicit  trade  in  small  arms  and  light  weapons.  In  many  developing  countries,  very  few 
laws,  if  any,  exist  to  regulate  the  import  and  export  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons.  In  places 
where  such  laws  and  regulations  do  exist,  enforcement  is  often  weak.  End-use  certificates,  the 
primary  means  of  ensuring  that  weapons  are  delivered  to  intended  users,  are  easy  to  forge  and 
frequently  can  be  bought  for  a  price  in  poor  countries  where  corruption  is  rife. 

All  countries  that  manufacture,  trade,  or  transit  weapons,  require  a  robust  regime  regulating 
the  transfer  of  arms.  Regulations  in  the  U.S.  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA)  govern 
commercial  exports  of  all  U.S.  defense  articles  and  services  as  well  as  government  transfers 
through  the  foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  program.  Under  these  regulations,  U.S.  government 
approval  is  required  for  each  transaction  of  defense  articles  and  services.  The  intended  end-users 
are  carefully  vetted  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  violate  any  of  the  principles  and  norms  in  the  1995 
U.S.  Conventional  Arms  Transfer  (CAT)  policy.  Under  the  CAT,  all  commercial  exports  and  non¬ 
commercial  transfers  are  subject  to  strict  criteria  including:  U.S.  and  recipient  country  security 
needs;  support  for  foreign  policy  interests;  risk  of  adverse  impact  on  the  recipient  country  or 
region;  human  rights,  terrorism,  and  proliferation  record  of  the  recipient  and  potential  for  misuse; 
and  potential  for  diversion  or  other  unauthorized  use. 

Unauthorized  re-transfers  are  a  major  source  of  illicitly  traded  SA/LW.  Arms  re-transferred 
without  notification  to  the  original  exporter  are  frequently  the  nexus  between  legal  and  illegal 
trade.  Certain  countries  in  Africa  and  Latin  America,  for  example,  have  become  major  conduits 
of  arms  to  violent  terrorist  and  insurgent  groups  because  of  lax  regulation  over  retransfers  of 
legitimately  traded  arms.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries  in  the  world  that 
conditions  all  commercial  sales  and  government  transfers  of  defense  articles  on  rigorous  end-use 
certification,  adequate  security  to  prevent  illegal  diversion,  and  the  requirement  for  authorization 
for  retransfer.  U.S.  law  prohibits  arms  and  munitions  exported  from  the  United  States  from  being 
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re-transferred  by  the  recipient  without  prior  U.S.  government  approval.  Suspected  violations  are 
subject  to  end-use  inquiries,  which  can  result  in  criminal  sanctions  against  the  person  or  entities 
involved,  and  termination  of  exports  to  a  violating  country.  By  law  all  U.S.  SA/LW  are  marked  at 
the  time  of  manufacture  and  import  to  assist  in  tracking  illegal  diversions. 

Laws  and  regulations  are  only  as  good  as  their  enforcement.  While  no  enforcement 
mechanism  is  foolproof,  the  United  States  employs  end-use  checks  as  an  instrument  for  deterring 
and  ensuring  that  U.S.  exports  are  not  illegally  diverted  to  undesirable  end-users.  When  a 
shipment  is  suspected  of  diversion  or  some  other  violation,  the  Department  of  State  and  U.S. 
Customs  Service  are  able  to  conduct  end-use  inquiries  through  a  program  known  as  “Blue 
Lantern.”  The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  also  has  instituted  an  end-use  monitoring 
system  for  foreign  military  sales  based  on  the  Blue  Lantern  program.  Inquiries  can  range  from 
simple  interviews  conducted  by  U.S.  Customs  or  Department  of  State  officers  to  physical 
inspection  of  shipments.  Hundreds  of  these  end-use  checks  are  conducted  worldwide  each  year. 
Known  violations  of  U.S.  export  regulations  have  resulted  in  denial  and  suspension  of  licenses, 
criminal  prosecution,  and  termination  of  all  defense  exports  to  certain  countries.  Persons  subject 
to  prosecution  under  the  ITAR  may  face  criminal  penalties  up  to  $1  million  per  violation, 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

Regulation  of  Arms  Brokers 

Unchecked  “rogue”  brokers  operating  with  impunity  due  to  a  lack  of  regulation  are  a  major 
source  of  illicitly  trafficked  arms  around  the  world.  Fewer  than  20  countries  in  the  world  have 
laws  regulating  arms  brokers.  The  United  States  prides  itself  as  having  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  regimes  governing  international  arms  brokers  in  the  world.  A  U.S.  law  approved 
in  1996,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA),  mandates  that  commercial 
brokers  engaged  in  the  sale  of  U.S.  defense  articles  must  register  with  the  Department  of  State’s 
Office  of  Defense  Trade  Controls  (DTC).  Each  transaction  must  also  be  fully  authorized  and 
licensed  by  DTC.  Jurisdiction  extends  not  only  over  U.S.  citizens  and  foreign  nationals  operating 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  over  U.S.  citizens  abroad.  Finally,  brokers  are  required  to  submit 
annual  reports  enumerating  and  describing  all  approved  activities.  The  U.S.  actively  encourages 
other  countries  to  develop  robust  brokering  laws  and  procedures  and  has  repeatedly  called  for 
international  discussion  on  the  development  of  model  brokering  regulations  that  could  serve  as  a 
global  template  for  national  brokering  laws. 

Enforcement  of  Embargoes 

Although  United  Nations  Security  Council  (UNSC)  resolutions  impose  legally  binding 
commitments  on  member  states,  too  often  some  members  lack  the  political  will  or  resources  to 
ensure  compliance  with  UNSC  embargoes.  The  United  States  strictly  observes  embargoes  and 
imposes  criminal  penalties  on  U.S.  companies  that  violate  them.  The  United  States  urges  all 
countries  to  impose  criminal  sanctions  on  violators  of  UNSC  embargoes,  to  support  increased 
international  cooperation,  and  to  involve  United  Nations  sanctions  committees  in  efforts  to 
identify  violations  and  violators. 

Attacking  Means  of  Financing 

A  great  deal  of  media  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  problem  of  “conflict  diamonds.” 
Gems,  timber,  minerals,  drugs,  and  other  contraband,  as  well  as  diamonds,  are  bartered  for  arms 
and  are  also  a  major  precipitator  of  conflict  between  rival  military  organizations  struggling  for 
control  of  lucrative  concessions  in  some  areas  of  conflict  such  as  in  Western,  Central,  and 
Southern  Africa.  The  United  States  strongly  supported  a  December  2000  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  resolution  calling  for  a  break  in  the  link  between  diamonds  and  conflict  and  a  July  2000 
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UNSC  resolution  calling  on  member  states  to  ban  the  import  of  diamonds  from  Sierra  Leone 
unless  exported  under  a  certification  process  approved  by  the  United  Nations  Sanctions 
Committee.  The  United  States  has  additionally  supported  sanctions  against  Liberia  and  Angola 
relating  to  the  trade  in  conflict  diamonds.  The  United  States  is  currently  working  with  the 
diamond  industry,  non-governmental  organizations,  and  governments  through  the  so-called 
“Kimberly  Process”  to  develop  standards  for  a  global  certification  process.  Ending  the  export  of 
“conflict  diamonds”  and  other  contraband  will  greatly  aid  efforts  to  cut  off  illegal  sources  of 
revenue  that  often  fuel  illicit  trafficking  in  SA/LW. 

Assistance  Programs 

Lack  of  proper  laws,  regulations,  training  and  resources  greatly  hinder  many  countries’  efforts 
to  curb  illicit  small  arms  and  light  weapons  trafficking.  The  United  States  works  bilaterally  and 
multilaterally  to  offer  technical  and  financial  assistance  in  the  areas  of  law  enforcement,  export 
control  assistance,  and  stockpile  management  and  destruction  of  excess  SA/LW.  The  United 
States  funds  a  variety  of  programs  in  Africa,  including,  notably,  the  African  Baseline  Survey  on 
Small  Arms  Legislation,  Regulations,  and  Law  Enforcement  Capacity  for  the  United  Nations 
African  Institute  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treatment  of  Offenders  (UNAFRI).  The  United 
States  leads  efforts  to  include  national  reporting  on  SA/LW  transfers  in  the  Wassenaar 
Arrangement,  a  33-country  organization  dedicated  to  transparency  and  responsibility  in  arms 
transfers.  Export  control  assistance  is  offered  to  countries  in  need  of  developing  laws,  regulations 
and  enforcement  mechanisms;  in  particular,  we  have  extensive  cooperation  programs  with  former 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  fiscal  year  2001,  the  United  States  dedicated  $2  million  to  global 
efforts  to  assist  countries  in  the  destruction  of  excess  small  arms  and  light  weapons. 

We  believe  that  the  approach  outlined  above  holds  the  best  prospects  for  mitigating  the 
harmful  proliferation  of  SA/LW  in  the  areas  of  the  world  where  action  is  most  urgent.  The  United 
States  does  not  support  the  proposals  of  some  to  totally  ban  civilian  possession  of  firearms. 
Individuals  in  the  United  States  and  many  countries  lawfully  own  and  use  hunting  and  sporting 
firearms.  The  problem  of  SA/LW  proliferation  in  areas  of  conflict  and  political  instability  is  a 
qualitatively  different  issue.  Casting  the  net  so  wide  as  to  ban  all  firearms  is  counterproductive. 

Similarly,  the  vast  preponderance  of  SA/LW  sold  around  the  world  are  licensed,  fully  legal 
transactions,  mostly  to  governments  for  national  defense  and  law  enforcement  purposes.  To  tar  all 
trade  and  manufacturing  of  arms  with  the  same  brush  as  the  illicit  trade  misses  the  point.  Finally, 
the  United  States  disagrees  with  proposals  to  ban  sales  of  SA/LW  to  non-state  actors. 
Fundamentally,  we  oppose  such  a  ban  in  principle  because  it  fails  to  make  the  distinction  between 
responsible  and  irresponsible  end-users  only  whether  or  not  they  have  status  as  “governments.” 
Terrorist  groups,  insurgents,  and  drug  traffickers  acquire  arms  primarily  through  illegal  diversion, 
theft  and  smuggling  rather  than  through  legitimate  transfers.  Therefore,  a  ban  to  non-state  actors 
is  unlikely  to  work  as  intended.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  such  a  ban  would  preclude 
assistance  to  oppressed  non-state  groups  such  as  an  ethnic  minority  faced  with  genocide  by  an 
oppressive  government.  Arms  acquired  through  illicit  channels  are  best  addressed  by 
improvements  in  export  controls  for  both  state  and  non-state  end-users  which  we  strongly 
advocate. 

Ultimately,  simple  “one  size  fits  all”  solutions  are  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  complex, 
often  region-specific  problems  caused  by  the  proliferation  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons. 
Focused  efforts  to  identify  and  curb  the  sources  and  methods  of  the  illicit  trade  via  robust  export 
controls,  law  enforcement  measures,  and  efforts  to  expeditiously  destroy  excess  stocks  and 
safeguard  legitimate  government  stocks  from  theft  or  illegal  transfer  are  the  best  ways  to  attack 
the  problem. 
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Destroying  Excess  Small  Arms: 
United  States  Policy  and  Programs 

By 

C.  Edward  Peartree 
and 

Micheal  D.  Slack 
Foreign  Affairs  Officers 


Overview 

The  principal  source  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  (SA/LW)  in  many  regions  of  conflict  is  not 
new  production  but  recirculated  surplus  stocks.  Cold  War-era  stockpiles  in  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  often  poorly  managed  and  susceptible  to  theft  or 
illegal  transfer,  have  been  a  source  of  arms  for  regional  criminal  organizations  and  terrorist 
groups.  Ex- Warsaw  Pact  militaries  eager  to  upgrade  to  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  standards  have  dumped  large  numbers  of  infantry  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  light 
weapons  such  as  rocket-propelled  grenade  launchers  (RPGS)  on  to  the  global  market.  Sales  of 
surplus  arms,  often  to  undesirable  end-users  such  as  insurgent  groups  or  warring  governments 
under  international  embargo,  have  proven  a  ready  source  of  revenue  for  cash-poor  developing 
countries. 

In  Africa,  Southeast  Asia  and  Latin  America,  small  arms  used  in  one  regional  conflict 
frequently  turn  up  in  another  regional  conflict.  Arms  collected  in  the  aftermath  of  a  peace 
settlement,  if  not  quickly  secured  and  expeditiously  destroyed,  will  often  be  dispersed  into  the 
community,  exacerbating  instability  and  violent  crime,  or  fuelling  new  conflicts.  Arms  used  by 
the  FMLN  in  El  Salvador  and  the  Contras  and  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  during  the  1980s  have 
been  recently  traced  to  insurgents  in  Colombia.  Sometimes,  the  migration  of  arms  spans  oceans 
and  continents:  U.S.  origin  M-16  rifles  captured  in  Vietnam  after  the  fall  of  Saigon  have  turned 
up  decades  later  in  Central  America. 

U.S.  policy  is  to  counter  the  illicit  trade  in  small  arms  and  light  weapons,  whether  of  U.S.  or 
foreign  origin,  and  to  ensure  that  U.S.  transfers  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  are  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  responsibility.  While  robust  export  controls  and  enforcement  are  critical  elements 
in  the  effort  to  curb  illicit  trafficking  in  SA/LW,  the  simplest  and  most  reliable  way  to  prevent 
proliferation  of  illicit  arms  is  through  proper  stockpile  management  and  expeditious  destruction 
of  excess.  Taking  up  this  global  problem,  the  Department  of  State,  working  with  the  Department 
of  Defense,  has  dedicated  funding  and  expertise  to  assisting  countries  in  improving  stockpile 
management  practices  and  destroying  excess  SA/LW. 

History  -  U.S.  Efforts 

Until  recently,  U.S.  destruction  of  excess  small  arms  had  been  largely  an  ad  hoc  effort. 
Recognizing  that  reducing  collected  stocks  of  arms  in  a  post-conflict  environment  is  critical  to 
alleviating  violence  and  improving  stability,  U.S.  military  forces,  sometimes  working  with 
multinational  partners,  have  frequently  undertaken  the  destruction  of  arms  seized  or  otherwise 
collected  in  military  or  peacekeeping  operations.  The  U.S.  destroyed  tens  of  thousands  of  small 
arms  and  light  weapons  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  during  and  after  the  Gulf  War.  In  Haiti  in  1994  and 
1995,  the  10th  Mountain  Division  destroyed  18,621  small  arms  and  light  weapons.  In  Panama, 
coincident  with  Operation  Just  Cause  in  1990-91,  U.S.  forces  destroyed  77,553  small  arms  and 
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light  weapons.  SFOR  in  Bosnia  and  KFOR  in  Kosovo  have  destroyed  thousands  of  weapons.  In 
Liberia,  between  July  and  October  1999,  the  U.S.  sent  experts  and  contributed  $300,000  through 
the  U.N.  Trust  Fund  on  Liberia  to  destroy  almost  19,000  small  arms  and  light  weapons  and  more 
than  3  million  rounds  of  ammunition. 

As  U.S.  engagement  on  global  small  arms  efforts  grew  during  the  late  1990s,  interest  in 
concrete  measures  to  mitigate  their  harmful  effects  turned  to  the  issue  of  eliminating  recirculating 
and  surplus  stocks  in  areas  of  concern.  At  an  October  15,  1999  summit  meeting,  the  United  States 
and  Norway  agreed  to  create  a  Joint  Working  Group  to  assist  at-risk  countries  in  the  destruction 
of  excess  SA/LW.  Shortly  thereafter,  on  November  18,  1999,  the  Stability  Pact  for  Southeastern 
Europe  endorsed  a  declaration  of  10  regional  states  to  destroy  seized  and  surplus  weapons.  To 
support  this  commitment,  the  U.S.  and  Norway  offered  to  send  technical  assessment  teams  to 
member  countries  to  assist  destruction  efforts.  In  May  2000,  U.S.  and  Norwegian  experts  visited 
Albania  on  the  first  assessment  visit  to  be  undertaken  since  the  conception  of  their  joint  efforts. 

The  Pilot  Project:  Albania 

Albania  offers  an  excellent  case  study  of  the  problems  caused  by  excessive,  poorly  managed 
stocks  of  weapons  in  an  unstable  political  environment.  During  the  March  1997  political  crisis 
caused  by  severe  economic  instability  and  the  collapse  of  the  government,  over  500,000  small 
arms  and  light  weapons  and  many  tons  of  ammunition  were  looted  from  government  arsenals 
around  the  country.  The  proliferation  of  stolen  military  small  arms  in  Albania  led  to  soaring 
violent  crime  and  dramatic  increases  in  arms  smuggling  into  neighboring  countries  such  as 
Macedonia  and  Yugoslavia.  Some  estimates  indicate  that  over  50  percent  of  the  stolen  Albanian 
arms  ultimately  ended  up  in  Kosovo;  in  any  event,  the  sudden  influx  of  arms  to  ethnic  Albanian 
separatists  helped  to  ignite  armed  conflict  in  that  region  —  a  conflict  which  led  to  direct  U.S.  and 
NATO  intervention. 

Beginning  in  May  1998,  the  Albania  government  bolstered  efforts  to  collect  weapons 
circulating  in  the  civilian  population,  both  through  new  legislation  and  increased  law  enforcement 
measures.  This  effort  was  assisted  in  1999  by  the  initiation  of  a  United  Nations  Development 
Program’s  (UNDP)  “Weapons  in  Exchange  for  Development”  program  (originally  targeted  at  the 
Albanian  district  of  Gramsh,  later  extended  to  Elbasan  and  Dirba).  Under  the  UNDP  program,  a 
limited  number  of  collected  weapons  were  destroyed,  though  the  focus  of  the  program  remained 
on  collection  of  illegal  arms.  Efforts  to  eliminate  collected  and  surplus  stocks  of  Albanian  arms 
began  in  earnest  on  September  7,  2000,  when  then  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Political- 
Military  Affairs  Eric  Newsom,  joined  by  representatives  of  the  Norwegian  and  German 
Embassies  in  Albania,  signed  a  memorandum  with  Albania’s  Minister  of  Defense,  Ilir  Gjoni. 
According  to  the  memorandum,  130,000-plus  weapons  collected  from  the  civilian  population 
since  the  1997  crisis  were  to  be  expeditiously  destroyed  along  with  surplus  military  stocks.  The 
Albania  project  was  praised  within  the  Stability  Pact  and  the  Organization  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  as  an  important  security  and  confidence  building  measure  for  the 
Balkan  region.  Since  then,  over  100,000  SA/LW  have  been  eliminated  in  Albania  with  U.S., 
German  and  Norwegian  assistance. 

Expanding  Efforts 

The  Albania  initiative  stimulated  interest  in  the  Balkan  region  and  internationally  in  the 
importance  of  reducing  stockpiles  of  surplus  arms.  A  U.S. -Norwegian  team  conducted  a 
successful  joint  assessment  visit  to  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria  in  October  2000.  The  commitment 
of  the  U.S.  government  also  grew  with  the  release  of  $2  million  in  first-time  dedicated  funds  in 
the  fiscal  year  2001  foreign  operations  budget  for  global  small  arms  destruction;  in  fiscal  year 
2002  $3  million  was  budgeted  for  SA/LW  destruction.  Regional  and  international  organizations 
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addressing  the  SA/LW  proliferation  problem  began  to  recognize  the  importance  of  SA/LW 
stockpile  management  and  destruction  of  excess.  The  landmark  U.N.  Program  of  Action,  adopted 
following  the  July  2001  U.N.  SA/LW  Conference  and  the  OSCE  Document  on  SA/LW  adopted 
in  November  2000  contain  provisions  urging  effective  stockpile  management  and  destruction  of 
excess  arms.  The  United  States  and  the  Southern  African  Development  Community  (SADC) 
signed  a  joint  declaration  on  SA/LW  measures  in  December  2000  which  includes  commitments 
to  destruction  of  excess  and  illicit  arms.  In  April  2001,  NATO’s  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP) 
expanded  its  anti-personnel  landmine  destruction  trust  fund  to  include  small  arms  and  light 
weapons,  encouraging  PfP  countries  to  commit  to  destruction  of  surpluses  and  NATO  member 
countries  to  financially  support  these  efforts. 

The  U.S.  continues  to  expand  its  small  arms  destruction  program.  Projects  have  recently  been 
completed  in  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Lesotho.  New  projects  are  under  discussion  in  the 
Balkans,  Latin  America,  West  Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia.  U.S.  support  for  destruction  of  surplus 
and  illicit  small  arms  and  light  weapons  is  intended  to  promote  regional  security,  peace  and 
reconciliation  in  regions  of  conflict.  The  unchecked  proliferation  of  these  arms  threatens  civilians, 
peacekeepers,  and  law  enforcement  officials,  and  complicates  the  work  of  rebuilding  war-torn 
societies  and  regions.  Given  that  destruction  is  relatively  inexpensive  (costing  generally  between 
$1-5  per  weapon  destroyed)  and  can  generally  be  accomplished  using  locally  available 
infrastructure  (a  variety  of  cheap  methods  are  viable)  and  personnel,  the  program  offers  large 
dividends  in  threat  reduction  for  a  modest  initial  investment. 

Policy  into  Practice 

The  Small  Arms/Light  Weapons  policy  outlined  above  does  not  preclude  govemment-to- 
government  sales  or  EDA  grants  of  military  small  arms  to  countries  in  regions  of  concern,  but  it 
is  a  factor  the  Department  of  State  weighs  heavily  in  making  decisions  on  such  transfers.  Again, 
U.S.  policy  is  to  counter  the  illicit  trade  in  small  arms  and  light  weapons  arms,  whether  of  U.S. 
or  foreign  origin,  and  to  ensure  that  U.S.  transfers  of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  are  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  responsibility.  Generally  speaking,  the  Department  will  support  a  transfer  of  U.S.- 
origin  weapons  only  if  it  is  clear  that  it  will  not  result  in  a  net  increase  of  military  small  arms  in 
excess  of  the  country’s  legitimate  military  requirements.  SAOs  can  assist  by  addressing  questions 
relevant  to  these  decisions  in  their  requests  and  in  follow-up  communications  with  DSCA  and 
State. 


•  Does  the  number  being  requested  make  sense  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  force  for  which 
it  is  being  proposed?  Many  statements  on  service  manpower,  both  classified  and  open  source,  are 
outdated  or  wrong.  The  SAO  can  help  the  case  by  providing  an  up-to-date  count  on  active  duty 
forces.  Knowing  the  size  of  reserves  and  paramilitary  forces  helps  as  well. 

•  As  U.S.  weapons  replace  the  country’s  current  inventory,  how  many  weapons  will  become 
excess  to  military  requirements?  If  the  intent  is  to  pass  on  current  stocks  to  un-or  under-equipped 
reserve  or  paramilitary  forces,  will  this  use  absorb  all  of  them? 

•  How  else  might  the  country  choose  to  dispose  of  its  excess  inventory?  Exports?  If  so,  to 
whom  does  it  plan  to  sell  its  excess  inventory? 

•  If  excess  weapons  are  to  be  stored,  how  will  they  be  stored  and  controlled  and  by  whom? 

•  What  is  the  track  record  of  the  armed  forces  or  police  in  maintaining  security  of  national 
stockpiles  of  small  arms?  Have  there  been  thefts  or  other  illicit  transfers? 
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•  If  excess  weapons  are  to  be  destroyed,  what  is  the  plan  for  their  destruction?  May  U.S. 
representatives,  normally  the  SAO,  observe  the  destruction  of  those  weapons  even  if  they  are  not 
of  U.S.  origin? 
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A  Naval  Aviation  Foreign  Military  Sales  Logistics 
Process  Improvement  Team  Update 

By 

Stephen  N.  Bernard 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command 

The  Naval  Aviation  FMS  Logistics  Process  Improvement  Team  (LPIT),  chartered  by  VADM 
W.C.  Bowes  Commander,  Naval  Air  systems  Command  and  RADM  R.  M.  Moore  Commander, 
Naval  Supply  Systems  Command  in  August  1993  to  integrate  and  streamline  the  processes  that 
logistically  support  Naval  Aviation  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  programs,  was  highlighted  in 
the  Summer  2000  issue  of  the  D1SAM  Journal,  Volume  22  No.  4  page  5-10.  The  LPIT  consists  of 
the  FMS  Logistics  Steering  Committee,  the  International  Logistics  Enterprise  Team,  the  FMS 
Customer  Advisory  Group,  the  Industry  Advisory  Group,  and  the  Logistics  Support  Office.  The 
FMS  LPIT  works  together  at  conferences  and  in  separate  meetings  to  create  and  enhance  logistics 
processes  that  improve  life  cycle  support  for  Naval  Aviation  FMS  weapon  system  programs.  The 
LPIT  also  examines  technical  logistics  processes  to  develop  innovative  solutions  for  FMS 
logistics  problems.  The  following  information  is  provided  as  an  update  on  several  issues  being 
worked  by  the  team. 

FMS  Reserve 

A  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (DUSD)  (L/MDM)  memo  of  January  30,  1995 
authorized  the  Department  of  Defense  inventory  control  points  to  establish  a  FMS  reserve  to 
identify  and  retain  assets  that  may  be  needed  to  support  foreign-owned  weapon  systems  that  have 
been  phased  out  of  use  by  U.S.  forces.  A  DUSD  (L/MDM)  memo  of  September  25,  1995  further 
defined  these  assets  as  material  not  excess  to  the  DoD,  thereby  providing  protection  from  disposal 
actions  required  of  excess  material.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (ASN)  (RD&A)  memo 
of  August  25,  1998  required  the  FMS  reserve  to  include  all  stock  numbered  and  non-stocked 
numbered  material  for  out-of-inventory  systems  managed  or  owned  by  the  Navy  hardware  system 
command  that  is  needed  by  foreign  government  under  the  security  assistance  programs. 

The  LPIT  took  responsibility  for  developing  the  FMS  reserve  for  Naval  Aviation  FMS 
customers  with  the  goal  of  enhancing  life  cycle  logistics  support  for  FMS  customer  weapon 
systems.  The  FMS  reserve  includes  supply  system  assets  managed  by  inventory  control  points 
(ICPs)  and  sponsor  owned  material  (SOM),  which  includes  support  equipment,  parts,  training 
devices,  etc.,  managed  by  HSCs.  NAVAIR  FMS  reserve  SOM  is  a  sub-set  of  NAVAIR  total  SOM 
and  managed  as  part  of  the  NAVAIR  Total  Asset  Visibility  (TAV)  program.  Since  the  FMS 
Reserve  items  are  not  excess  to  DoD,  they  can  be  issued  at  full  standard  or  market  price  (with 
adjustments  for  age,  model,  and/or  condition).  To  date,  millions  of  dollars  of  material  have  been 
sold  through  the  FMS  Reserve  for  several  different  platforms. 

NAVAIR  operations  are  detailed  in  formal  NAVAIR  FMS  reserve  business  rules  signed  in 
May  2001.  Roles  and  responsibilities  are  delineated  in  these  rules.  The  FMS  Reserve  Board  has 
overall  policy  and  oversight  responsibility.  NAVAIR’s  TAV  manager  has  responsibility  for  TAV 
policy  and  operating  expense  budget  authority.  NAWCAD  Lakehurst  personnel  are  responsible 
for  financial  management  and  banking  services  via  the  Navy  working  capital  fund  in  addition  to 
program  and  direct  sales  management.  NAVICP  has  supply  system  sales  management 
responsibility  for  stock  numbered  material  held  as  sponsor-owned  material,  and  they  account  for 
sales  and  credits  in  accordance  with  the  FMS  Reserve  Memorandum  of  agreement. 
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The  current  status  of  the  self-sustaining  FMS  reserve  reflects  all  costs  and  warehousing 
expenses  as  paid  through  fiscal  year  2002.  In  addition,  sales  are  projected  to  cover  all  expenses 
through  fiscal  year  2003.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  FMS  Reserve  will  continue  to  remain  solvent 
and  eventually  produce  funds  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  since  revenue  from  sales  will  be  above 
the  amount  required  to  perpetuate  the  FMS  reserve. 

Third  Party  Transfer 

The  Third  Party  Transfer  for  six  of  the  seven  F-18  customer  countries  was  approved  in 
January  2002  after  three  years  of  work  by  LPIT  members.  Under  Third  Party  Transfer,  end-user 
agreements  are  signed  by  each  country.  These  documents  are  pre-approved  blanket  agreements 
that  state  the  receiving  country  will  protect  and  respect  the  classification  of  the  same  configured 
item  from  another  country.  The  pre-approved  agreements  provide  the  FMS  F-18  community  the 
ability  to  exchange  and  repair  parts  in  an  efficient  manner  without  having  to  go  to  the  Department 
of  State  (DoS)  for  each  occurrence.  The  only  requirement  is  to  provide  a  quarterly  report  to  the 
DoS  for  the  items  exchanged. 

The  need  for  third  party  transfer  was  seen  by  LPIT  members  and  the  FMS  F-18  community 
due  to  budget  and  manpower  reductions  in  the  U.S.  along  with  significant  increases  in  major  U.S. 
deployments  and  operations  throughout  the  world.  The  budget  reductions  decreased  spare 
procurements,  while  the  increase  in  world  operations  caused  a  drain  on  off-the-shelf  or  stocked 
items.  The  U.S.  also  reduced  its  depot  core  repair  capability  by  turning  to  outsourcing  with  Direct 
Vendor  Delivery  or  total  logistics  support  with  major  contractors.  These  issues,  combined  with 
parts  obsolescence  issues  as  Boeing  Aerospace  closed  its  main  F-18C/D  production  line,  led  LPIT 
members  and  the  FMS  F-18  community  to  seek  an  economical  and  efficient  legal  means  to  make 
available  spare  and  repair  parts  from  one  FMS  customer  country  to  another. 

Australia,  Canada,  Finland,  Kuwait,  Malaysia,  and  Switzerland  officials  have  signed  the  end- 
user  agreements  for  F-18  third  party  transfer.  Commodities  for  transfer  include  specific  common 
and  unclassified  FMS-origin  F-18  spare  parts.  Other  items,  not  specifically  cited  in  the  agreement, 
but  are  also  transferable,  include  related  subsystems,  accessory  attachments,  support  equipment, 
and  technical  data.  The  end-state  will  be  a  better  U.S.  and  FMS  customer  interoperability  and 
improved  U.S.  national  security.  Third  party  transfer  for  F-18  FMS  customers  will  also  ensure  the 
U.S.  military  has  access  to  certified  repair  sites  that  can  be  reached  quickly  throughout  the  world 
and  help  individual  F-18  FMS  customers  support  their  own  logistics  requirements  more 
efficiently. 

WebLINK-International 

FMS  customers  requested  access  to  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency’s  (DLA’s)  tailored  logistics 
information  through  DLA’s  WEBCATS,  a  Web-based  Customer  Account  Tracking  System. 
WEB  CATS  is  an  Oracle -based  internet  product  that  enables  customers  to  view  a  wide  range  of 
DLA  logistics  information.  Access  to  WEBCATS  by  FMS  customers  would  have  required 
extensive  programming,  but  Headquarters  Defense  Logistics  Agency  LPIT  members  were  able  to 
provide  access  to  WebLINK-International  (I)  by  working  with  DLA’s  Defense  Logistics 
Information  Service  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  WebLINK-I  is  a  scaled  down  version  of  DLA’s 
Logistics  Information  Network  (LINK).  While  LINK  has  fifteen  data  feeds,  the  international 
version  has  five  data  feeds. 

The  data  feeds  for  FMS  customers  are  the  Defense  Automated  Addressing  System  Center,  the 
Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing  Service  (DRMS),  the  Logistics  Information  Processing 
System,  the  Logistics  Remote  Users  Network,  and  the  Standard  Automated  Material  Management 
System).  These  systems  provide  the  status  and  location  of  a  customer’s  items;  who  to  call  for 
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information;  visibility  of  inventories  and  excess  stock;  and  descriptive  information  about  items  of 
supply,  foreign  liaison,  exchange  officers,  and  other  security  assistance  representatives  from 
countries  with  FMS  cases  for  material  are  eligible  for  using  WebLINK-I  after  getting  U.S. 
government  sponsorship.  Foreign  embassy  personnel  in  the  U.S.  can  also  be  sponsored  by  their 
respective  embassies.  System  access  requests  need  to  be  forwarded  through  HQ  DLA’s  Command 
Security  Office. 

All  that  is  needed  to  access  the  unclassified  information  on  WebLINK-I  is  a  128-bit  browser. 
A  database  is  selected  by  the  customer;  queries  are  built  and  then  submitted  to  the  LINK  server. 
The  server  retrieves  the  data  and  builds  the  response  files.  After  the  customer  clicks  on 
Responses,  the  data  is  forwarded  via  email.  WebLINK-I  also  allows  for  automatic  queries.  If  you 
want  daily  information  forwarded  at  a  certain  time,  WebLINK-I  can  also  do  that.  In  addition,  it 
has  the  ability  to  run  batch  queries,  and  the  results  can  be  downloaded  on  a  spreadsheet. 
Enhancements  to  WebLINK-I  are  already  being  developed.  These  include  submission  of  supply 
assistance  requests)  and  submission  of  supply  discrepancy  reports. 

Dual  Track 

NAVICP  International  Programs  Directorate  LPIT  members  developed  procedures  for  an 
experimental  FMS  case  that  would  include  characteristics  of  FMS  and  commercial  procurement. 
The  Dual  Track  case  is  a  new  vehicle  that  provides  international  customers  access  to  the  DoD 
supply  system  and  the  option  of  using  a  Commercial  Buying  Service  (CBS)  via  a  single  FMS 
case.  It  is  not  intended  to  replace  existing  supplemental  buying  service  procedures,  but  to  create 
additional  options. 

Over  a  three  year  period,  Defense  Logistics  Agency  statistics  showed  non-Cooperative 
Logistics  Supply  Support  Arrangement  follow-on  support  requisitioning  had  dropped  by  50 
percent.  FMS  customers  started  to  go  elsewhere  for  their  consumable  material  requirements.  DoD 
supplies  the  majority  of  FMS  requirements  within  a  few  days.  However,  requirements  subject  to 
backorder  or  spot  procurement  often  age  beyond  timeframes  acceptable  to  FMS  customers. 
Currently,  28  percent  of  Navy  FMS  requirements  are  on  backorder.  Most  backorders  are  under 
$25,000.  The  Department  of  Defense  spends  an  inordinate  number  of  man-hours  to  support  these 
low  dollar  value  requirements. 

Dual  Track  represents  a  distinct  new  direction  in  security  assistance.  DoD  will  have  the  ability 
to  provide  FMS  customers  a  single  portal  to  DoD  inventories  and  electronic  commerce.  This 
program  will  reduce  backorders,  improve  FMS  logistics  response  time,  and  provide  options  for 
tailored  FMS  customer  support.  In  addition,  FMS  infrastructure  costs  will  be  reduced  through 
streamlined  overhead  and  internal  management  requirements.  Equally  important  for  supply  chain 
solutions,  capability  will  be  obtained  to  capture  all  weapon  system  demands,  sales  from  FMS 
stock,  and  CBS  procurements  for  platforms  operated  by  our  allies. 

eBusiness 

NAVICP’s  International  Programs  Department  started  their  FMS  electronic  commerce  with 
its  eBusiness  suite  of  applications.  These  applications  are  intended  to  allow  the  FMS  customer 
direct  access  to  various  FMS  related  databases  as  well  as  electronic  submission  of  business 
requests.  Programs  included  in  the  NAVICP  eBusiness  suite  are  on-line  requisitioning,  supply 
discrepancy  reports,  quality  deficiency  reports,  the  SDR  status  center,  as  well  as  access  to  U.S. 
excess  defense  articles  and  the  Management  Information  System  for  International  Fogistics 
Information  Warehouse  system.  The  EDA  database  allows  the  FMS  customer  to  browse  and 
purchase  material  excess  to  U.S.  system  stocks. 
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An  on-line  requisition  system  was  developed  in  the  eBusiness  suite  to  allow  the  FMS 
customer  to  enter  requests  for  all  types  of  requisitions  (stock  numbered,  part  numbered,  and 
publications).  The  system  defaults  fields  such  as  fund  code  and  signal  code  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  data  entry  required  by  the  customer.  Drop-down  boxes  are  provided  for  unit  of  issue,  document 
identifier,  demand  code,  and  priority  to  ensure  correct  data.  Should  the  customer  enter  a  wrong 
document  identifier,  the  form  will  not  accept  remarks  data,  and  an  error  message  will  be 
displayed.  Upon  submission,  an  email  is  sent  to  the  user  to  confirm  receipt.  An  on-line  help  page 
is  incorporated  and  lists  each  field,  its  use,  and  proper  entries. 

NAVICP  eBusiness  development  is  a  new  and  exciting  field  providing  the  FMS  customer 
unprecedented  visibility  and  access  to  their  programs.  The  eBusiness  suite  was  designed  for  ease 
of  use  by  FMS  customers  and  includes  security  features  to  ensure  country  access  is  restricted  to 
authorized  users  by  user  identification  and  password.  The  suite  of  applications  includes 
submission  forms,  status  centers,  and  powerful  databases  with  full  ad  hoc  query  capabilities.  FMS 
eBusiness  is  expected  to  expand  in  the  years  ahead  to  streamline  processes  and  reduce  costs  for 
the  U.S.  system  and  for  FMS  customers.  The  end-state  will  be  a  true,  paperless  environment, 
which  will  provide  improved  FMS  customer  service  and  support. 

Power  Track 

Power  Track  is  an  internet-based  freight  payment  system  that  allows  Department  of  Defense 
customers  to  process  invoices  electronically  to  expedite  shipments  to  the  U.S.  A  bank  in  the  U.S. 
initially  developed  the  system  for  online  freight  payment  and  transaction  tracking.  DoD 
subsequently  adopted  Power  Track  as  its  standard  method  to  pay  contracted  carriers  for  the 
military  services,  National  Guard,  DLA,  and  TRANSCOM.  NAVICP-OF  introduced  Power  Track 
as  another  option  for  FMS  customers  to  return  approved  SDR  unclassified  material.  Power  Track 
software  was  installed  on  one  of  NAVICP’s  dedicated  computers.  NAVICP  then  selected  Emery 
Worldwide  as  its  prototype  Power  Track  air  carrier.  Emery  is  transporting  return  material  from 
Canada,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  South  Korea,  New  Zealand,  Spain,  and  Taiwan. 

The  operational  advantages  of  Power  Track  include  continuous  asset  visibility  with  door-to- 
door  delivery  regardless  of  size  or  weight.  Returns  are  completed  in  days  or  weeks  instead  of 
months.  Next  day  delivery  is  also  available.  Economic  advantages  include  reduced  claims  for  lost 
SDR  materiel  being  returned  to  the  U.S.  This  is  significant  since  nearly  $6,000  worth  of  Navy 
FMS  SDR  materiel  is  lost  in  returned  shipments  and  written-off  for  customer  credit  every  month. 
An  advantage  for  carriers  is  that  they  receive  payment  as  early  as  twenty-four  hours  after  delivery, 
and  there  is  one  consolidated  electronic  monthly  billing.  Power  Track  also  eliminates  daily 
reconciling  of  freight  bills  and  invoices.  Time  and  money  are  saved  when  the  individual 
documents  do  not  have  to  be  submitted  every  time  material  is  returned. 

Power  Track  is  an  excellent  system  that  helps  expedite  material  returns  from  FMS  customers. 
This  program  also  improves  customer  relations  by  simplifying  SDR  material  tracking.  Ultimately, 
service  for  FMS  customer  material  return  is  faster,  easier,  and  less  expensive.  NAVICP  is 
exploring  the  expansion  of  Power  Track  for  repair  of  repairables. 

Repairable  Item  Replacement  Option 

On  14  February,  NAVAIR  approved  the  Repairable  Item  Replacement  Option  (RIRO) 
program  approval  procedures.  The  RIRO  program  permits  an  FMS  customer,  with  an  existing 
Cooperative  Fogistics  Supply  Support  Arrangement  FMS  case  in  place,  to  order  repairable 
components  from  the  Navy  supply  system  on  an  exchange  basis.  As  with  all  CFSSA  FMS  cases, 
NAVICP  determines  whether  an  FMS  customer  must  augment  Navy  supply  system  stock  before 
they  begin  submitting  requisitions  under  the  RIRO  program.  Based  on  input  from  NAVAIR  and 
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data  from  the  NAVICP  configuration  database,  NAVICP  creates  a  table  of  stock  numbers,  which 
is  keyed  to  the  eligible  FMS  customer  requesting  participation  in  the  RIRO  program.  Once  RIRO 
requisitioning  begins,  NAVICP  electronically  screens  incoming  FMS  requisitions  against  the 
aforementioned  table  and  rejects  those  requisitions  for  items  that  do  not  pass  the  NAVICP  front- 
end  screen.  Requisitions  that  pass  the  screening  are  processed  for  issue  from  the  supply  system. 

RIRO  allows  a  FMS  customer  to  replace  failed  repairable  items  by  using  procedures  for 
requisitioning,  payment,  and  carcass  tracking  similar  to  those  used  by  the  USN/USMC  fleet 
customers.  It  enhances  a  FMS  customer’s  CLSSA  program  by  permitting  an  FMS  customer  to 
requisition  repairable  components  from  the  U.S.  Navy  supply  system  on  an  as  needed  basis. 
NAVAIR  program  managers  may  exclude  items  from  the  RIRO  program.  The  exclusion  policy  is 
required  for  technical  and  safety  reasons  such  as  fatigue  life  tracking,  configuration  control,  and 
other  technical  reasons  as  determined  by  the  designated  assistant  program  manager  for  logistics. 

Implementing  a  RIRO  program  can  substantially  reduce  a  potential  customer's  initial 
investment  (e.g.  lower  spares  pipeline  time  and  reduced  I-level  support  equipment  and  training 
requirements).  It  also  permits  a  phased  initial  support  strategy  that,  among  other  things,  addresses 
a  long-standing  concern  of  FMS  customers  that  they  purchased  too  many  excess  spares  during  the 
initial  support  phase  of  a  new  program.  RIRO  also  benefits  the  USN  in  that  it  permits  the 
recapitalization  of  funds  into  the  navy  working  capital  fund  for  more  urgent  requirements  and 
helps  reduce  the  NWCF  cost  recovery  rate  by  increasing  obligation  authority. 

FMS  Integrated  Logistics  Support  Acquisition  Manual 

The  purpose  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Integrated  Logistics  Support  Acquisition  Manual 
(ILSAM)  is  to  provide  a  reference  document  for  international  customers  that  are  planning  to 
purchase  an  off-the-shelf  weapon  system  under  either  an  FMS  case  or  direct  commercial  sales 
(DCS)  contract.  While  the  ILSAM  was  developed  by  LPIT  members  for  customers  that  are 
purchasing  U.S.  Navy  (USN)  aviation  weapon  systems,  the  principals  apply  to  the  purchase  of 
ship  systems  as  well  as  other  military  Service-managed  systems.  The  ILSAM  is  considered  an 
essential  tool  for  an  FMS  customer-manager  assigned  as  a  life  cycle  program  manager  (LCPM) 
and  responsible  for  cost  effective  and  responsive  life  cycle  support. 

The  ILSAM  does  not  address  all  aspects  of  procuring  integrated  logistics  support.  Rather,  it 
focuses  on  selected  logistics  processes  that  impact  operation  and  support  costs  which  are 
estimated  to  comprise  above  75  percent  of  a  weapon  system  life  cycle  cost  (LCC)  if  the  weapon 
system  is  purchased  off-the-shelf.  Operation  and  support  costs  consists  of  all  costs  incurred  by  a 
user  to  field  and  sustain  a  weapon  system  including  personnel,  spare  and  repair  parts,  fuel, 
transportation,  and  maintenance.  Operation  and  support  costs  are  a  sub-set  of  a  weapon  systems 
overall  LCC  that  begins  with  the  research  and  development  phase  of  a  weapon  system’s 
development  and  ends  with  the  disposal  phase.  For  example,  the  document  assists  a  LCPM  to 
develop  cost  and  readiness  goals  that  flow  from  an  overall  logistics  strategy,  independently 
validates  a  potential  supplier’s  offer  and  forecast  O&S  cost,  and  prescribes  a  procurement  strategy 
to  reduce  cost. 

The  ILSAM  was  tailored  primarily  for  use  by  logistics  managers  as  they  plan,  procure  and 
manage  the  fielding  of  a  new  weapon  system  and  the  planning  for  follow-on  support.  It  is  both  a 
management  and  working  level  tool.  The  ILSAM  applies  to  all  off-the-shelf  weapon  system 
procurements  regardless  of  whether  the  weapon  system  is  delivered  from  production  or  purchased 
from  excess  foreign  government  inventories. 
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Reduced  Initial/Life  Cycle  Support  Costs  for  FMS  Customers 

Recent  DoD  directives  such  as  DoD  5000.1  have  promoted  the  adoption  of  innovative 
approaches  to  fielding  new  weapon  systems  and  providing  follow-on  life  cycle  support  through 
the  use  of  competitive  sourcing  to  select  best- value  providers  from  U.S.  government,  industry,  or 
public -private  partnerships.  These  approaches  resulted  in  a  streamlined  logistics  infrastructure, 
reduced  logistics  response  cycle  times,  weapon  system  supply  chains  integrated  with  DoD  and 
commercial  logistics  systems,  and  more  funding  for  recapitalization  and  operational  manning 
requirements. 

Current  DoD  policy  also  promoted  increased  accountability  throughout  a  weapon  system’s 
life-cycle  through  the  adoption  of  innovative  contracting  concepts  and  new  logistics  metrics,  such 
as  customer  wait  time,  which  measures  the  impact  of  logistics  directly  on  the  warfighter.  Through 
these  innovative  logistics  approaches,  program  managers  have  dramatically  improved  logistics 
support  for  domestic  weapon  systems. 

To  improve  supportability  of  newly  procured  weapon  systems  in  the  domestic  and 
international  markets  (both  commercial  and  military),  prime  aircraft  manufacturers  have  begun 
offering  hybrid  support  concepts  which  some  call  Enhanced  Contractor  Initial  Support  (ECIS)  for 
supporting  the  introduction  of  new  systems.  ECIS  combines  aspects  of  traditional  U.S. 
government  support  concepts  with  OEM  maintenance,  material  support,  in-service  engineering, 
and  training  options. 

ECIS  specifically  targets  the  front-loading  issues  by  adding  a  unique  discriminator  -  prime 
contractor  upfront  funding  after  initial  operating  capability  that  makes  critical  supply  chain 
initiatives  feasible.  With  assurances  that  ECIS  will  provide  efficient  follow-on  support,  the  U.S. 
government,  in  collaboration  with  the  prime  contractor,  can  safely  recommend  this  support 
concept  to  the  FMS  customer  to  reduce  their  initial  support  investment  and  ensure  they  acquire 
in-country  maintenance  capability  on  a  phased  basis  as  dictated  by  life  cycle  cost  considerations. 

What  is  unique  about  the  ECIS  approach  is  a  contractor-managed  dedicated  supply  chain 
(coupled  with  guaranteed  performance  metrics),  contractor  managed  in-country  warehouse, 
contractor  technology  insertion  during  repair,  and  contractor  excess  inventory  rebate  if  initial 
spares  do  not  achieve  the  contractor-forecasted  cumulative  annual  stock  turnover  rate.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  FMS  logistics  managers  have  a  host  of  new  concepts  available  to  reduce  initial  and 
follow-on  logistics  support  to  FMS  customers  that  meet  the  DoD  direction  to  use  competitive 
sourcing  to  select  best-value  providers  from  U.S.  government,  industry,  or  public-private 
partnerships. 

Conclusion 

The  Naval  Aviation  FMS  LPIT  continues  to  introduce  new  approaches  to  FMS  logistics 
process  improvement  by  meeting  with  our  LPIT  members,  security  assistance  activities  from 
other  military  Services,  and  domestic  organizations.  Meetings  this  past  year  introduced  the 
opportunity  for  FMS  countries  to  participate  in  domestic  performance  based  logistics  (PBL)  and 
joint  aviation  technical  data  integration  programs. 

Performance-based  logistics  is  a  long  term  agreement  where  the  provider  (commercial, 
organic,  or  public-private  partnership)  is  incentivized  and  empowered  to  meet  customer  oriented 
performance  requirements  (reliability,  availability,  etc.)  in  order  to  improve  product  support 
effectiveness  while  reducing  total  ownership  costs.  Typically,  a  contractor  designs  the  solutions 
and  performs  an  increased  role  in  traditional  government  functions,  e.g.,  supply  support,  repair, 
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repair  management  (best  commercial  practices),  repair  parts,  wholesale  sparing,  PHS&T,  etc.  To 
pad  is  to  optimize  performance  and  total  ownership  costs. 

If  the  FMS  customer  participates  in  the  PBL  contract,  the  USN  has  an  obligation  to  provide  a 
minimal  level  of  technical  data  and  access  to  parts  no  longer  available  in  the  DoD  logistics  system 
so  a  FMS  customer  can  sustain  a  maintenance  capability  previously  provided  under  government- 
to-government  agreements.  In  addition,  all  PBL  contracts  will  establish  a  process  whereby  FMS 
customers  will  be  informed  of  contractor-developed  obsolescence  and  reliability  solutions  so  they 
can  be  incorporated  in  customer-owned  components  as  they  undergo  depot  maintenance. 

JATDI  is  another  new,  innovative  approach  that  is  being  discussed  with  FMS  customers. 
JATDI  is  a  domestic  Web-based  system  that  accesses  digital  data  from  a  variety  of  sources  to 
provide  real-time,  accurate  data  to  facilitate  organizational  and  intermediate  level  maintenance 
and/or  depot  maintenance  operations.  The  benefits  to  the  FMS  customer  are  providing  a 
consistent  process  for  technical  data  access,  a  consistent  cost  structure  and  accessibility,  a 
consistent  process  for  technical  information  access,  and  consistent  customer  support  between 
services.  In  addition,  JATDI  will  fulfill  customer  requests  for  on-line  access,  reduce  complaints 
about  lack  of  access  and  pricing,  improve  life  cycle  support  performance,  and  increase  exposure 
to  U.S.  product  support  resources. 

In  summary,  we  have  a  hard  working  team  that  is  continually  striving  to  improve  the  way  we 
do  our  FMS  logistics  business.  Through  our  LPIT  government  partnerships  with  FMS  customers 
and  industry,  we  open  new  doors  to  enhance  communication  and  logistics  support  for  the 
international  customers  who  purchase  defense  articles  and  services  from  the  Naval  Aviation 
Systems  Team. 
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SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  COMMUNITY 


Achieving  Security  Cooperation  Objectives  Through 
The  United  States  European  Command 
Humanitarian  and  Civic  Assistance  Program 

By 

Major  Mario  V.  Garcia  Jr.,  USA 
United  States  European  Command 

In  1997  the  United  States  European  Command  (USEUCOM)  consolidated  three  formerly 
disjointed  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Humanitarian  Assistance  programs:  Humanitarian  and 
Civic  Assistance  (HCA),  Humanitarian  Assistance-Other  (HA-O),  and  the  Humanitarian 
Assistance  Program-Excess  Property  (HAP-EP).  These  programs  were  established  in  the 
USEUCOM  J4  and  formed  the  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  Branch  for  the  purpose  of 
synchronizing  activities  and  creating  synergy  among  the  programs. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  HA  Branch  the  USEUCOM  HA  Programs  have  grown  significantly 
in  size  and  popularity  with  U.S.  Ambassadors  within  the  area  of  responsibility.  The  USEUCOM 
HCA  program  is  one  of  the  premiere  UCOM  security  cooperation  tools.  The  program 
implementation  is  strategically  focused  to  meet  the  five  DoD  objectives: 

•  Shape  the  security  environment  and  foster  goodwill  furthering  U.S.  national  interests; 

•  Gain  access  and  influence; 

•  Bolster  the  ability  of  developing  countries  to  prepare  and  respond  to  disasters; 

•  Train  U.S.  Forces;  and 

•  Demonstrate  how  a  professional  military  operates  with  civil  military  cooperation. 

What  is  an  HCA? 

During  the  concept  development  and  planning  phase  warfighters  and  security  assistance 
officers  (SAOs)  alike  are  unaware  exactly  of  what  HCA  is.  In  the  beginning  HCA  activities  are 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  a  planned  exercise  or  operation.  The  HCA  should  never  be 
considered  the  primary  focus  of  the  exercise,  but  rather  as  an  add  on  to  what  is  already  planned. 

The  authority  to  conduct  HCA  activities  is  outlined  in  Title  10  USC  Section  401.  The  HCA 
program  provides  U.S.  forces  unique  training  opportunities  to  enhance  military  occupational 
skills  in  remote  austere  environments.  These  activities  not  only  improve  the  operational  readiness 
of  U.S.  forces,  but  serve  as  a  multipurpose  security  cooperation  tool  that  achieves  strategic  and 
operational  level  objectives.  HCA’s  allow  U.S.  forces  to  engage  and  conduct  interoperability 
training  with  a  variety  of  host  nation  agencies  ranging  from  ministries,  armed  forces,  and  of 
course  the  ultimate  beneficiaries,  the  civilian  population. 

In  USEUCOM,  typically  HCA’s  include  medical  civic  action  plans  (e.g.  medical,  dental, 
optometry,  and  veterinary),  rudimentary  construction  to  include  non-revenue  producing 
infrastructure  projects  such  as  sanitation/surface  transport  systems,  and  well  drilling. 
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Humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  funding  is  programmed  annually  through  the  U.S.  Army  using 
442  (Support  To  Other  Nations)  dollars.  In  the  past  three  years  the  demand  for  HCA  activities  by 
components  and  exercise  planners  has  tripled  the  USEUCOM  program. 


Europe  (NAVEUR)  conducted  a  WATC  in  Togo  and  Ghana  providing  critical  medical  care  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  local  population. 

From  a  strategic  perspective,  the  program  serves  as  an  excellent  tool  for  security  assistance 
officers  to  achieve  the  UCOM’s  theater  security  cooperation  and  country  team  objectives. 
Specifically,  the  HCA  Program  provides  SAOs  access  and  influence  to  locations  and  government 
officials  that  they  would  normally  not  interact  with.  The  activity  allows  the  SAOs  to  strengthen 
strategic  partnerships  thereby  enhancing  regional  security  cooperation  goals.  Furthermore, 
successful  implementation  of  the  program  supports  U.S.  national  interests  and  our  objectives. 


West  Africa  Medical  Outreach  Program 

Ghana  Detachment  (NR  Fleet  Hospital  Dallas) 

Date 

Village 

Patients 

Medical 

Optical 

Glasses 

Dental 

Extractions 

Vaccinations  Pharmacy 

15-Apr 

Agomeda 

522 

263 

1122 

86 

52 

46 

95 

96 

16-Apr 

Dodowa 

555 

290 

155 

128 

56 

46 

54 

89 

17-Apr 

Afienva 

823 

452 

197 

169 

104 

64 

70 

131 

18-Apr 

Kodiabe 

867 

463 

201 

161 

121 

94 

82 

136 

19-Apr 

Shai  Hills  (37th)  382 

169 

154 

104 

34 

12 

25 

25 

20-Apr 

Dodowa 

1191 

641 

197 

139 

162 

32 

191 

348 

22-Apr 

Ayikuma 

770 

420 

206 

138 

94 

86 

50 

144 

23-Apr 

Doryum 

1216 

500 

306 

146 

210 

94 

200 

300 

Total 

6326 

3198 

1528 

1071 

833 

474 

767 

1269 

Togo  Detachment  (NR  Fleet  Hospital  Minneapolis) 

Date 

Village 

Patients 

Medical 

Optical 

Glasses 

Dental 

Extractions 

Vaccinations  Pharmacy 

16-Apr 

Koveto 

774 

262 

117 

100 

26 

15 

369 

310 

17-Apr 

Legbassito 

1097 

309 

171 

139 

30 

30 

587 

455 

18-Apr 

Sagbato 

1096 

318 

121 

113 

33 

40 

624 

483 

19-Apr 

Lilikope 

1199 

403 

124 

120 

42 

30 

630 

611 

21 -Apr 

Adetikope 

1216 

349 

177 

157 

25 

22 

665 

703 

22-Apr 

Hompou 

1021 

397 

130 

99 

30 

47 

464 

701 

23-Apr 

Aname 

1345 

453 

134 

119 

31 

24 

727 

869 

24-apr 

Lokoe 

940 

235 

186 

165 

30 

18 

489 

507 

Total 

8688 

2726 

1160 

1012 

247 

226 

4555 

4639 

Grand  Totals 

15014 

5924 

2688 

2083 

1080 

700 

5322 

5908 

HCA  Nominations 

The  submission  of  HCA  nominations  begins  approximately  18  months  prior  to  execution. 
Exercise  planner’s  work  with  the  HCA  program  manager  to  identify  specific  activities  and 
locations.  In  USEUCOM  many  of  the  construction  related  HCA  activities  are  conducted  in 
concert  with  engineer  related  construction  projects.  Coordination  with  the  host  nation  and  local 
officials  is  critical  during  the  early  planning  stages  of  construction  and  medical  projects.  Prior  to 
the  submission  of  a  project  all  the  details  should  be  ironed  out.  For  example,  medical  projects 
require  written  approval  from  Ministries  of  Health  for  vaccinations,  surgical  procedures,  and 
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treatments.  Since  all  HCA  construction  is  rudimentary  in  nature,  the  host  nation  should  approve 
the  scope  of  work  to  ensure  it  does  not  conflict  with  building  standards  or  restrictions. 

The  HCA  Program  Manager  using  the  Humanitarian  Assistance  Program-Internet  (HAP-I) 
website  submits  HCA  nominations.  The  HAP-I  is  an  unclassified  interactive  web-based  system 
used  for  project  nominations  of  all  Title  10  HA  Programs.  The  nominations  are  developed  based 
on  the  concept  of  operations  established  by  either  planners  from  the  component  commands  or 
executing  U.S.  military  unit.  As  a  minimum  a  nomination  must  contain  specifics  on  the  activity 
such  as:  location,  name  of  exercise/operation,  scope  of  work,  training  benefit  to  U.S.  forces, 
number  of  participating  forces,  and  cost.  Once  the  nomination  is  inputted  into  the  HAP-I  system, 
an  interagency  review  of  the  nomination  is  conducted.  The  interagency  review  historically  has 
averaged  6-8  months  before  a  project  receives  final  approval  from  the  Defense  Security 
Cooperation  Agency  (DSCA).  An  exception  to  bypass  the  DoD  HCA  approval  process  is  possible 
under  the  DeMinimus  Clause  in  the  USC.  The  DeMinimus  Clause  allows  the  HCA  program 
manager  to  approve  execution  of  projects  under  $10,000  without  interagency  review. 

USEUCOM  HCA  Program  Way  Ahead 

The  consolidation  of  the  three  HA  Programs  in  USEUCOM  has  unquestionably  had  a 
profound  impact  on  both  U.S.  national  interests  and  our  strategic  partners  throughout  the  area  of 
responsibility.  Specifically  since  fiscal  year  2001,  the  number  of  HCA  activities  in  USEUCOM 
has  more  than  tripled.  Consolidation  of  the  HA  programs  in  the  command  has  not  only  improved 
the  synchronization  of  activities,  but  created  synergy  among  the  programs.  At  the  conclusion  of 
a  HCA  construction  project(s)  we  now  outfit  the  facility  (e.g.,  medical  clinic,  orphanage,  school 
.  .  .  etc.)  with  excess  property  from  our  HAP-EP  program.  The  integration  of  other  resources  to 
the  exercise  benefits  all  concerned,  more  importantly  it  serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  what 
good  civil-military  cooperation  relationships  can  achieve  when  working  together. 

As  we  enter  the  post  September  11,  2001,  “New  World  Order”,  we  are  establishing  new 
strategic  partnerships  and  more  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves.  The  HCA  program  is  a 
tool  that  can  be  used  by  tacticians  and  SAOs  alike.  In  most  decisive  combat  operations  Phase  IV 
of  every  plan  represents  the  post-hostilities  or  stability  and  support  operation  phase.  These 
activities  normally  coincide  with  skills  that  are  trained  and  conducted  during  HCA  events.  In 
USEUCOM,  our  experiences  in  Southeastern  Europe  have  reinforced  the  importance  of  training 
U.S.  forces  through  HCA  type  activities  while  performing  stability  forces  (SFOR)  in  Bosnia  and 
Kosovo  forces  (KFOR)  missions.  In  Kosovo,  Task  Force  Eagle  conducts  weekly  medical 
exercises  throughout  their  sector  which  have  resulted  in  greater  access  and  influence  with  local 
government  officials,  in  addition  to  the  added  benefit  of  keeping  up  collective  and  individual 
medical  skills.  The  expansion  of  USEUCOM’s  area  of  responsibility,  new  partnerships  with  the 
New  Independent  States,  and  service/component  funding  constraints  will  most  likely  result  in  a 
steady  growth  of  the  USEUCOM  HCA  program  in  the  future. 

Conclusion 

The  HCA  Program  is  a  highly  effective  tool  that  can  be  used  to  accomplish  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  objectives.  Component  and  unit  commanders  have  been  increasingly 
using  the  additional  funding  source  available  through  the  program  to  offset  training  and 
operational  costs.  Similarly,  the  program  serves  as  an  outstanding  security  cooperation  tool  for 
SAOs  and  country  teams  to  achieve  their  goals  and  objectives.  Most  importantly  it  supports  the 
Unified  Command’s  theater  security  cooperation  plan,  the  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy,  and 
achieves  positive  quality  of  life  results  in  the  host  nation.  The  contribution  of  the  program  on  the 
war  on  terrorism  has  been  significant  with  activities  ranging  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Sub-Saharan 
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Africa.  In  the  end,  the  best  security  cooperation  tools  are  U.S.  forces  on  the  ground  serving  in  the 
capacity  of  warrior-humanitarians  maintaining  regional  stability. 
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Security  Cooperation  In  A  Post  September  11,  2001  World: 
The  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency 
Worldwide  Conference 

By 

Lieutenant  Dana  J.  Clay,  USN 
Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance  Management 

In  this  issue  of  the  DISAM  Journal ,  we  have  provided  several  of  the  speeches  that  were  given 
at  the  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency  Worldwide  Conference  in  October,  2002.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  presentations  can  be  viewed  on  the  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency’s 
(DSCA)  website  at  www.dsca.mil.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  events  of  the  conference. 

Lieutenant  General  Tome  H.  Walters,  Jr.,  USAF,  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Cooperation 
Agency  (DSCA)  opened  the  annual  Security  Cooperation  Conference  to  an  audience  of  over  300 
people  representing  the  United  States  government,  U.S.  industry,  media  representatives  and 
international  customers  from  over  thirty  countries.  He  recognized  that  the  past  year  has  been 
especially  busy  for  the  security  cooperation  community.  He  offered  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  been  using  security  cooperation  as  one  of  a  larger  set  of  tools  to  fight  the  war  on  terrorism. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  expanded  list  of  countries  the  United  States  is  partnering  with  (India, 
Pakistan,  the  Central  Asian  Republics,  and  Afghanistan).  Security  Cooperation  has  been 
recognized  by  Congress  as  an  important  tool  of  the  war  on  terrorism,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
increase  in  foreign  military  financing  from  $3.6  billion  in  2002  to  $4.1  billion  in  2003.  Lieutenant 
General  Walters  also  acknowledged  that  there  have  been  some  challenges  in  the  past  year, 
including  speeding  up  processes  that  were  not  designed  for  speed.  However,  the  Security 
Cooperation  community  has  made  significant  progress  in  speeding  up  those  processes  in  part 
because  of  the  cooperation  between  those  in  the  Defense  Department  and  those  at  State 
Department,  in  particular  the  Political  Military  Affairs  Department.  Lieutenant  General  Walters 
also  mentioned  that  enough  progress  had  been  made  on  the  initiatives  revealed  at  the  2001 
conference  that  Defense  News  published  a  positive  editorial  on  those  changes.  He  then  went  on 
to  outline  the  vision  for  the  next  year,  including  continuous  improvement  through  business 
process  reengineering,  driving  down  the  number  of  open  cases,  introduction  of  the  web-based 
Portal  system,  continued  development  of  the  Case  Execution  Management  Information  System 
(CEMIS)  and  the  use  of  performance-based  management.  Lieutenant  General  Walters  thanked  all 
those  in  the  Security  Cooperation  community  for  their  continued  hard  work. 

Fred  Beauchamp  and  Glenn  Lazarus,  both  from  DSCA,  followed  Lieutenant  General  Walters. 
They  gave  an  update  on  the  transition  from  reinvention  to  continuous  business  process 
reengineering.  They  discussed  the  use  of  Team  International  among  the  three  military  services  as 
well  as  the  impact  of  new  changes  to  the  Defense  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  to  the  security 
cooperation  community.  They  also  announced  that  Singapore  will  be  the  first  country  to  sign  up 
for  the  Stand-By  Letter  of  Credit  announced  at  last  year’s  conference.  Beauchamp  also  reminded 
attendees  that  the  Customer  Guide  to  U.S.  Security  Assistance  Programs,  which  also  contains  the 
Letter  of  Request  Guide,  can  be  viewed  on  the  DSCA  website.  Beauchamp  also  provided  an 
update  on  the  workforce  initiatives.  Lazarus  continued  the  discussion  of  the  transition  to  business 
process  reengineering  by  stating  that  DSCA  has  examined  151  business  processes  and  identified 
45  issues  to  examine.  The  goal  is  to  look  at  them  one  or  two  at  a  time  to  avoid  undue  strain  on 
resources. 
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Freda  Lodge  from  DSCA  and  Tom  Sippel  from  DSADC  followed  with  an  update  on  the 
CEMIS  and  Security  Cooperation  Portal.  CEMIS  is  on  schedule  and  is  being  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  formal  acquisition  process  as  described  in  DODD  5000.1  and  5000.2.  The 
Security  Cooperation  Portal  is  being  tested  and  will  provide  users  with  a  tri-service  view.  It  is 
expected  to  be  deployed  in  four  phases,  with  each  phase  providing  more  functionality.  It  is 
expected  that  user  registration  will  begin  in  January  2003.  Information  will  be  provided  to  users 
as  to  the  procedures. 

Steve  Harris  from  DSCA  then  discussed  the  current  effort  on  the  re-write  of  the  Security 
Assistance  Management  Manual.  The  new  S  AMM  will  more  readily  identify  what  is  law,  what  is 
policy,  and  what  is  done  for  standardization  purposes.  It  is  also  expected  to  use  more  tables  and 
matrices  for  a  more  user  friendly  format.  The  draft  was  sent  out  in  November  for  coordination 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  SAMM  will  be  published  in  the  beginning  of  May  2003. 

A  discussion  on  security  cooperation  performance  measures  was  then  given  by  Fred 
Beauchamp.  He  stressed  that  the  purpose  of  these  measures  was  to  keep  senior  management 
informed,  not  to  analyze  the  information.  The  security  cooperation  deputies  forum  focuses  on 
three  core  functions  (development,  execution,  and  closure)  and  looks  at  two  to  three  metrics 
within  each,  include  the  time  involved  in  processing  an  LOA  from  LOR  receipt  to  offer,  supply 
discrepancy  reports  over  1  year  old,  shipped/delivery  not  reported,  payment  schedule  variance, 
deliveries  vs.  schedules,  and  open  supply  complete  cases. 

Leon  Yates  from  DSCA  then  gave  a  presentation  on  the  Golden  Sentry  program  for  end-use 
monitoring.  Yates  emphasized  that  this  was  not  a  new  program,  but  rather  a  new  emphasis  on  an 
old  requirement  that  has  been  in  existence  since  1996.  The  goal  is  to  have  final  roles  and 
responsibilities  outlined  by  end  of  2002. 

Day  1  of  the  conference  was  closed  by  Lieutenant  General  Walters  who  thanked  everyone  for 
coming.  He  stated  that  security  cooperation  occupies  a  different  niche  in  than  it  did  a  year  ago 
and  that  what  the  community  does  has  a  significant  impact  and  has  been  elevated  in  importance 
for  national  security  strategy. 

Day  2  of  the  conference  started  with  Dean  Borgman,  President  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Corporation. 
Borgman’s  comments  concentrated  on  the  importance  of  security  cooperation  to  U.S.  industry.  He 
cited  the  increase  in  global  trade  and  the  effect  it  has  had  on  U.S.  industry.  Borgman  also  noted 
that  DSCA’s  assistance  in  security  cooperation  efforts  has  helped  keep  companies,  including  his, 
alive.  He  also  stressed  the  importance  of  keeping  U.S.  industry  competitive  in  the  global  market 
for  not  only  economic,  but  also  national  security  reasons.  His  remarks  also  included  concerns 
regarding  increasing  partnership  between  U.S.  companies  and  foreign  companies  and  the  desire 
of  foreign  companies  to  gain  a  share  of  the  U.S.  defense  market.  Borgman’s  speech  can  be  read 
in  its  entirety  at  the  DSCA  web  site  www.dsca.mil. 

His  Excellency  Shaikh  Khalifa  Bin  Ali  Al-Khalifa,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bahrain  followed  Borgman.  His  Excellency  gave  a  brief  history  of  his  island  nation,  including  its 
relationship  with  the  United  States  that  dates  back  to  the  early  1900s  with  the  first  mission 
hospital  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  region.  He  also  outlined  his  nation’s  relationship  with  the  United 
States  with  regards  to  Security  Cooperation.  He  emphasized  that  for  his  nation,  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  program  is  the  best  way  to  meet  their  requirements.  He  also  stressed  that  the 
Security  Assistance  Officers  are  a  vital  link  to  U.S.  organizations  and  that  their  work  is  much 
appreciated.  His  Excellency  also  outlined  his  nation’s  role  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  He 
concluded  his  remarks  by  stressing  that  the  United  States  and  Bahrain  must  maintain  a  strong 
relationship  because  there  are  benefits  to  both,  but  they  must  work  carefully  to  address  the 
challenges  both  face  in  the  post  September  11  ,  2001  world. 
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The  next  speaker  of  the  day  was  the  Honorable  Michael  Wynne,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  and  Technology.  Secretary  Wynne’s  remarks  centered  on  globalization 
and  the  transfer  of  technology.  He  pointed  out  that  the  world  is  changing  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  conflicts  with  coalition  partners  who  are  capable  of  working  with  the  United  States. 
This  interoperability  focuses  not  just  on  equipment,  but  also  command  and  control  procedures 
and  rules  of  engagement.  With  regards  to  technology  transfer,  there  is  a  move  to  make  the  process 
more  transparent.  The  Defense  Department  is  currently  reviewing  the  United  States  Munitions 
List  to  determine  if  some  things  can  be  removed.  He  also  stated  that  there  is  a  push  to  minimize 
the  time  spent  in  reviewing  license  requests,  but  he  stressed  that  those  requests  must  be  clear  in 
what  they  want.  Wynne  also  foresees  more  opportunities  for  U.S.  defense  industry  as  allies 
increase  their  defense  spending. 

The  Honorable  Richard  Armitage,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  was  the  lunch  speaker.  Armitage 
stressed  the  importance  of  international  cooperation  for  U.S.  security  and  the  role  the  Department 
of  State  plays  in  building  international  cooperation.  This  cooperation  has  always  been  important, 
but  is  even  more  so  in  the  current  war  against  terrorism  and  the  disarming  of  Iraq.  In  order  to 
make  it  easier  to  build  international  cooperation,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  realized  the 
importance  and  devoted  resources  to  reform.  Of  particular  interest  to  the  security  cooperation 
community  is  the  modernization  of  defense  trade  controls.  Armitage  presented  a  couple  of 
improvements  that  have  recently  been  made  in  the  licensing  process,  including  Global  Project 
Authorization,  review  of  munitions  list,  and  an  update  to  the  organization  and  management 
structure.  Please  see  page  113  of  this  Journal  for  Armitage ’s  complete  comments. 

Peter  Verga,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Homeland  Security,  started  the 
afternoon  with  a  perspective  on  Homeland  Security.  He  explained  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  a  front-line  player  under  three  categories:  extraordinary  circumstances  (something  that 
requires  unique  DoD  capabilities),  emergency  response  (to  augment  civil  authorities),  and 
temporary/limited  in  scope  (assist  or  train  local  authorities  for  a  specific  event).  Verga  also 
discussed  the  role  of  the  new  unified  command,  NORTHCOM,  in  homeland  defense. 

Michael  Nurse,  Associate  Deputy  Minister  of  Government  Services  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Government  of  Canada,  followed  Peter  Verga  with  perspectives  of  a  friend  and  ally.  Nurse 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  strong  foundation  of  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  is  a  model  for  the  world.  He  also  discussed  the  Controlled  Goods  Program,  which  deals  with 
some  exemptions  from  ITAR  requirements  for  certain  goods  exported  to  Canada.  Nurse’s 
comments  also  included  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  FMS  program  to  Canada’s  defense 
program.  He  also  pointed  out  the  involvement  of  Canada  in  reforming  the  FMS  program. 

Brigadier  General  Jeffrey  J.  Schloesser,  USA,  Chief,  War  on  Terrorism  Strategic  Planning 
Cell,  J-5,  The  Joint  Staff  followed  Minister  Nurse  with  an  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  update. 
BGEN  Schloesser  began  with  a  brief  description  of  the  threat  followed  by  an  description  of  the 
strategic  objectives  (put  the  Taliban  out  of  business,  run  down  al  Qaeda  and  other  terrorists,  and 
prevent  regimes  that  sponsor  terrorists  from  threatening  United  States  and  friends).  BGEN 
Schloesser  stressed  that  in  order  to  run  down  terrorists  it  takes  an  international  effort.  To  this  end, 
70  nations  have  given  their  support  to  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  with  59  providing  support  in 
the  way  of  forces,  resources,  access,  etc.  He  also  stressed  that  Security  Cooperation  has  played  a 
vital  role  by  being  an  important  tool.  He  mentioned  the  lifting  of  sanctions  against  India  and 
Pakistan  in  exchange  for  their  assistance  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom.  BGEN  Schloesser  also 
stressed  that  this  effort  is  for  the  long  term  and  it  is  important  to  help  coalition  partners  be  able  to 
help  themselves  to  reduce  terrorism  in  their  own  countries. 

Captain  T.L.  McCreary,  USN,  Special  Assistant  for  Public  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  then  gave  a  presentation  on  the  war  on  terrorism  from  the  public  affairs 
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perspective.  One  of  the  biggest  challenges  is  being  transparent  in  actions  in  order  to  garner 
support,  but  at  the  same  time  protecting  information  in  order  to  protect  forces.  Another  challenge 
is  to  get  all  government  elements  to  speak  with  one  voice. 

Lieutenant  General  Walters  concluded  the  conference  with  a  reminder  to  all  that  a  tough  year 
had  passed,  but  there  was  still  a  challenging  one  ahead.  He  thanked  all  that  had  moved  to 
accomplish  tasks  that  normally  took  over  a  year  to  complete  for  getting  them  done  in  three 
months.  He  emphasized  that  he  knew  the  process  was  not  designed  for  speed,  but  everyone  had 
adapted  well.  Lieutenant  General  Walters  also  stressed  the  importance  security  cooperation  is  to 
the  National  Security  Strategy.  He  expects  all  programs  will  grow  in  the  years  to  come.  He 
pointed  out  that  both  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  both  staunch 
supporters  of  the  International  Military  Education  Training  program.  It  is  expected  that  the 
demand  for  Security  Cooperation  will  continue  to  be  high  and  that  some  less  important  tasks  will 
have  to  be  shed  and  processes  streamlined  even  more  in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  Lieutenant 
General  Walters  also  thanked  everyone  for  attending  the  conference  (489  total  over  the  two  days) 
because  it  showed  that  the  issues  were  important. 

The  conference  ended  with  attendees  feeling  accomplishments  had  been  made  and  that  their 
contribution  to  the  National  Security  Strategy  had  been  recognized.  They  also  left  knowing  that 
there  were  still  challenges  ahead,  but  they  had  the  support  of  the  security  cooperation  community 
and  the  challenges  would  be  met. 
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Security  Cooperation  in  a  Post  September  11,  2001  World 

By 

Richard  L.  Armitage 
United  States  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 

[The  following  ar  remarks  delivered  to  the  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency  Conference, 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  October  17,  2002.] 

I  am  no  particular  stranger  to  security  cooperation.  In  fact,  as  we  were  discussing  out  in  the 
hall,  I  am  starting  to  feel  my  age  —  I  go  back  to  the  days  of  Howie  Fish.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  you  remember  General  Fish,  [inaudible]  and  Jim  Ahmann,  Phil  Gast  and  Charlie  Brown, 
[inaudible]  and  Glenn  Rudd.  People  like  Herb  Morris  [inaudible].  I  must  say,  pulling  those  names 
out  of  the  back  of  my  mind  today  is  an  exercise  in  making  people  guess  my  age. 

I  suspect,  sir,  however,  that  the  business  has  changed  somewhat  since  I  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  If  nothing  else,  your  agency  has  gone  through  several  name  changes.  But 
some  things  do  not  really  change.  International  cooperation  has  long  been  the  cornerstone  to  our 
security  architecture  and  that  has  rarely  been  more  apparent  than  in  this  post  September  11,  2001 
world. 

The  Department  of  State,  of  course,  is  in  the  business  of  international  cooperation.  That  is  our 
stock  in  trade.  Today,  we  need  the  specialized  skills  and  well-honed  talents  of  our  workforce  not 
just  in  order  to  engage  in  statecraft,  but  also  to  play  a  more  direct  role  in  facing  the  immediate 
and  urgent  threats  to  our  security.  Because  if  we  are  to  prevail  in  the  war  against  terrorism  and  in 
disarming  -  or  if  necessary,  destroying  -  the  regime  in  Iraq,  we  will,  as  a  nation,  find  it  necessary 
to  rely  on  collaboration  with  other  nations.  So  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  Department  of 
State  is  playing  a  central  role  in  safeguarding  our  immediate  interests  and  there  should  be  no 
question  that  the  Department  of  State  is  up  to  playing  such  a  part.  That  means  our  people  must 
have  the  training  and  the  tools  they  need  to  face  these  21st  century  challenges,  which  is  why 
Secretary  Powell  and  I  have  made  management  reform  a  top  priority.  And  that  includes  the  area 
that  concern  all  of  you  most  directly,  our  administration  of  the  defense  trade. 

As  I  suggested,  we  would  not  be  gaining  ground  in  the  war  against  terrorism  without  effective 
multilateral  collaboration.  After  all,  this  war  had  international  implications  from  the  outset. 
Consider  that  al  Qaeda,  the  network  of  al  Qaeda,  had  active  cells  hidden  in  the  dark  corners  of 
some  sixty  countries  and  that  the  citizens  of  more  than  ninety  nations  perished  on  September  11  . 
It  is  fitting,  then,  that  we  swiftly  saw  an  international  agenda  for  countering  terrorism  and  this 
agenda  was  unprecedented  in  its  scope  and  in  its  scale.  In  the  days  after  the  attacks  on  September 
11,  2001,  the  Department  of  State  was  instrumental  in  coordinating  this  concerted  response.  At 
the  highest  levels  of  statecraft,  this  led  to  the  most  comprehensive  anti-terrorism  measure  ever 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations,  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  1373,  as  well  as 
similar  conventions  and  measures  from  a  full  range  of  regional  organizations,  from  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations. 

But  we  also  used  our  diplomatic  muscle  to  pull  together  an  extensive  coalition  to  implement 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  resolution.  Indeed,  most  nations  in  the  world  continue  to  contribute 
something  to  this  war  consistent  with  their  capabilities.  Many  nations  are  receiving  some  kind  of 
assistance,  according  to  their  needs. 
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More  than  180  nations  are  part  of  the  coalition  to  fight  terrorism.  Twenty-five  nations  are 
engaged  in  military  operations  and  132  have  signed  the  International  Convention  To  Suppress 
Terrorism  Financing.  One  hundred  thirty-six  have  contributed  some  other  concrete  assistance, 
running  the  gamut  from  humanitarian  supplies  to  the  use  of  airspace  and  base  access  rights. 

This  international  cooperation  has  produced  many  victories.  Some  are  well  known,  but  most 
are  more  discreet  and  nearly  daily.  Of  course,  we  also  continue  to  face  challenges,  as  we  were 
reminded  by  the  killing  of  a  U.S.  Marine  in  Kuwait  and  the  horrific  bombing  in  Bali  over  the 
weekend,  which  cost  so  many  of  our  Australian  friends  their  youth.  So  many  families  were 
devastated  by  that  horrible  attack.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  fight.  It 
will  take  time  and  determination  to  prevail  but  we  should  not  allow  the  recent  violence  to  detract 
from  our  overall  and  ongoing  success  in  this  war. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  realize  it  is  somewhat  reassuring  to  talk  about  armies  clashing 
in  decisive  battles,  where  there  are  clear  winners  and  losers,  but  what  we  are  engaged  in  today  is 
no  less  effective  and  far  less  lethal  for  our  own  forces.  Beyond  just  routing  the  Taliban  and  al 
Qaeda  out  of  Afghanistan,  we  are  actually  building  the  permanent  capacity  to  counter  terrorism 
all  around  the  world.  So  this  means  not  just  freezing  and  seizing  financial  assets,  but  giving  our 
partners  in  other  nations  the  tools  and  skills  to  permanently  destroy  and  disrupt  the  money  trails 
that  keep  the  terrorists  in  business.  We  have  seen  a  string  of  high-profile  arrests  in  dozens  of 
nations.  In  recent  weeks  alone,  we  have  seen  the  capture  in  Karachi  by  Pakistani  officials  of  a  key 
figure  in  the  September  11,  2001  attacks  the  indictment  in  Germany  of  the  guiding  light  of  the 
Hamburg  cell  where  Mohammad  Atta  finalized  his  plans,  and  the  detention  in  Singapore  of  21 
more  members  of  the  Jemaah  Islamiyah,  who  were  planning  attacks  against  American  targets  in 
southeast  Asia.  And  who  we  suspect  may  have  played  a  role  in  this  recent  attack  in  Bali.  But  we 
are  also  working  with  local  law  enforcement  officials  around  the  world  to  provide  the  training  and 
the  technical  skills  to  make  a  long-term  improvement  in  their  ability  to  prevent  such  criminal 
activity  in  the  first  place. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  of  our  victories  to  date,  and  one  of  our  most  visible  long-term 
investments  in  countering  terrorism,  is  the  redemption  of  Afghanistan.  Do  not  forget  that  it  was 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  that  al  Qaeda  and  the  Taliban  held  such  terrible  sway  over  the  lives  of 
twenty-three  million  people,  and  despite  ongoing  unrest  and  ongoing  challenges,  that  is  simply 
no  longer  the  case  today.  Today,  President  Karzai  presides  over  a  representative  government. 
Roads  are  being  built  and  houses  reconstructed.  Women  are  back  at  work  and  children  are  back 
in  school.  And  in  the  ultimate  vote  of  confidence,  more  than  2.5  million  refugees  have  returned 
home  from  hiding  places  across  the  region,  the  largest  refugee  repatriation  in  modern  history. 

Of  course,  with  that  repatriation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  needs  continue  to  be  overwhelming, 
including  for  basic  necessities  such  as  food,  water  and  shelter.  And  while  the  United  States  has 
committed  significant  funds,  the  fact  is  that  the  only  hope  of  meeting  these  needs  on  the  scale 
required  is  the  collective  will  of  the  international  community,  the  international  community  which 
committed  $4.5  billion  to  reconstruction  in  Afghanistan  last  January  in  Tokyo. 

Such  international  collaboration  will  continue  to  be  critical  to  our  war  against  al  Qaeda  and 
other  terrorist  organizations,  but  it  will  also  be  critical  to  dealing  with  the  situation  in  Iraq.  I  do 
not  believe  I  need  to  spend  much  time  convincing  the  people  in  this  room  that  Saddam  Hussein 
and  his  collection  of  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  intentions  present  a  clear  and 
imminent  danger,  not  just  to  the  people  and  interests  of  this  nation  but  to  his  neighbors  and  all 
nations.  We  do  still  have  to  convince  our  friends  and  allies,  however,  as  well  as  a  few  nations  that 
are  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  friendly,  and  we  continue  these  efforts  daily. 
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Their  reluctance  is  understandable.  No  one  wants  to  go  to  war.  But  no  responsible  nation  can 
afford  to  shrink  from  battles  that  must  be  fought,  no  matter  how  much  we  wish  to  avoid  conflict. 
And  this  is  inescapable:  every  day  we  add  to  the  decade-long  delay  in  disarming  Iraq  is  one  day 
closer  to  a  catastrophe. 

A  military  operation  itself,  going  into  Iraq  to  take  out  this  regime,  is  certainly  something  we 
would  be  capable  of  handling  on  our  own,  should  the  President  so  decide.  But  I  doubt  that 
Saddam  Hussein  will  go  down  without  a  fight  and  his  sordid  past  suggests  that  he  does  not  exactly 
fight  fair.  He  has  a  long  history  of  extraordinary  brutality,  when  he  thinks  he  can  get  away  with 
it.  This  includes  the  mistreatment  of  his  own  Iraqi  people,  political  opponents  and  even  ordinary 
people  have  been  rounded  up  and  jailed,  beaten  and  burnt  with  cigarettes  or  electric  shocks, 
executed  or  made  to  disappear,  his  attacks  on  his  neighbors;  and  his  use  of  chemical  weapons 
against  his  enemies  and  on  his  own  people.  Clearly,  we  are  going  to  need  a  coalition  of  like- 
minded  nations  that  is  today  fighting  together  against  terrorism  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  nightmare 
scenarios  that  Iraq  could  visit  on  the  world. 

But  consider,  too,  that  if  it  does  come  to  war,  this  will  not  be  a  fight  that  can  be  won  solely 
on  a  battlefield.  This  is  a  fight  that  must  also  be  won  in  the  aftermath.  There  must  be  change  in 
Iraq,  but  the  international  community  needs  to  come  together  to  shape  and  realize  that  change,  to 
rebuild  an  Iraq  with  a  vibrant  middle  class  and  a  viable  government,  one  that  respects  human 
dignity  and  the  rule  of  law.  Iraq  is  a  nation  too  long  in  the  shadow  of  repression  and  with  too  many 
fractious  pieces  to  pull  together  easily  or  to  pull  together  overnight.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
collaborate  with  other  nations  in  reaching  a  more  stable,  a  more  peaceful  and  a  more  prosperous 
Iraq.  And  indeed,  I  believe  that  the  lines  of  communication  and  habits  of  collaboration  we  have 
developed  in  defeating  al  Qaeda  and  the  Taliban,  as  well  as  in  reconstructing  Afghanistan,  will  be 
essential  to  this  effort,  as  will  the  untiring  work  of  my  colleagues  at  the  Department  of  State. 

Now,  I  realize  that  most  of  you  here  today  have  extensive  business  with  the  defense  and 
intelligence  agencies,  Perhaps  some  of  you  are  a  little  less  familiar  with  operations  at  the 
Department  of  State,  beyond  the  fact  that  we  regulate  your  export  business.  But  I  want  to  clarify 
that  while  we  are  very  focused  on  building  and  maintaining  the  international  effort  to  counter 
terrorism  and  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  we  are  also  engaged  in  cooling 
the  hotspots  all  over  the  world  where  U.S.  interests  are  at  stake  from  Israel  and  Palestine  to  India 
and  Pakistan,  from  North  Korea  to  Colombia  to  Kosovo.  Moreover,  our  routine,  day-to-day 
business  is  nothing  less  than  the  construction  of  positive  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
As  Secretary  Powell  puts  it,  our  people  at  the  Department  of  State  are  the  first  line  of  offense  for 
our  nation. 

In  such  a  world,  we  simply  can’t  afford  to  defer  basic  improvements  to  our  way  of  doing 
business.  And  indeed,  Secretary  Powell  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  resources  to 
reform.  We  have  concentrated  on  adopting  best  business  practices  and  improving  our  human 
capital,  upgrading  our  facilities  and  our  financial  management,  and  bringing  our  information 
technologies  up  to  21st  Century  standards.  We  have  been  extraordinarily  fortunate  in  this  effort 
in  that  we  have  found  a  very  willing  partner  in  both  houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

A  key  target  of  this  agenda  for  modernization  has  been  defense  trade  controls.  I  recognize  that 
our  licensing  of  the  defense  trade  has  attracted  more  than  a  little  color  commentary  over  the  years 
and  I  suspect  [inaudible].  And  when  he  took  office,  Assistant  Secretary  Bloomfield  was  greeted 
by  a  tower  of  reports  and  papers  recommending  change.  For  Line  and  the  Secretary,  that  was  a 
clear  warning  sign  that  we  needed  to  pay  some  serious  attention  to  this  area. 

And  indeed,  today,  we  are  paying  attention.  The  Department  of  State’s  role  in  defense  trade 
controls  is  an  important  element  of  U.S.  foreign  and  security  policy.  At  the  same  time,  defense 
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industrial  cooperation  has  become  increasingly  complex  and  technologically  sophisticated  and  it 
has  required  an  increasingly  skilled  workforce.  We  have  worked  to  improve  our  recruitment,  our 
retention  and  our  quality  for  life  of  our  staff  and  in  the  process  we  have  begun  to  transform  the 
defense  licensing  function  itself.  We  are  making  fundamental  changes,  and  everything  is  on  the 
table:  our  policy;  our  processes;  our  technology;  and  our  management  structure. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  that  last  week  President  Bush  called  for  a  comprehensive  policy 
review  of  defense  trade  controls,  and  while  it  is  premature  to  draw  any  conclusions  about  the 
result  of  this  review,  we  will  look  at  everything,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  changes  will 
result.  I  know  the  possibility  of  change  pleases  some  people  and  upsets  others  who  might  prefer 
the  status  quo.  But  defense  trade  is  an  important  element  of  our  foreign  policy  and  we  want  to  be 
sure  that  our  approach  to  defense  export  controls  is  in  tune  with  our  overall  security  goals.  Indeed, 
President  Bush’s  National  Security  Strategy  calls  on  us  to  “transform  America’s  national  security 
institutions  to  meet  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  the  21st  Century.”  That  is  exactly  what 
we  are  going  to  do. 

We  have  already  been  making  a  number  of  improvements  in  our  licensing  process  in  advance 
of  the  policy  review.  And  I  want  to  report  to  you  today  on  some  of  the  developments  you  can 
expect  to  see  in  the  coming  days  and  the  coming  months  as  we  move  forward.  I  also  want  to 
recognize  my  colleague  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  former  business  partner,  Assistant 
Secretary  Line  Bloomfield’s  leadership,  since  he  is  the  who  has  been  charged  by  Secretary  Powell 
to  develop  an  effective  defense  trade  licensing  process,  one  that  clearly  reflects  the  President’s 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

You  may  be  aware  that  Secretary  Powell  has  made  e-govemment  a  top  priority.  In  the  most 
general  sense,  this  means  making  sure  that  every  one  of  our  employees  has  a  good  computer  with 
classified  and  Internet  access.  But  at  a  more  specific  level,  this  means  that  we  are  close  to  offering 
you  fully  electronic  licensing  for  defense  exports.  And  soon,  you  can  expect  to  see  the  rollout  of 
our  6-month  pilot  program  involving  industry. 

While  I  am  sure  this  innovation  will  help  modernize  the  way  we  process  licenses,  that  is  not 
all  we  are  doing.  As  most  of  you  are  doubtless  well  aware,  on  September  4  ,  we  notified  a  major 
portion  of  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter  program  to  Congress.  What  some  of  you  may  not  realize  is  that 
this  was  the  first-ever  use  of  the  Global  Project  Authorization.  While  the  GPA  concept  has  been 
on  the  books  since  the  summer  of  2000,  we  worked  very  hard  with  our  colleagues  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  make  it  a  reality.  What  this  means  is  that  a  project  that  would  have 
taken  110  separate  technical  agreements  spread  out  across  forty  U.S.  exporters  and  200  defense 
companies  in  several  countries  was  consolidated  into  a  single  package,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  exercised  by  so  many  good  people  at  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

We  are  also  involved  in  the  ongoing  review  of  the  munitions  list,  which  is  ahead-of-schedule. 
We  have  knocked  out  five  categories  already,  we  are  about  to  publish  two  more,  and  we  are  now 
turning  our  attention  to  Category  Eight  which  is  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts.  While  we  will  continue 
to  take  security  and  law  enforcement  concerns  for  aircraft  parts  exports  very  seriously,  we  plan  to 
cut  some  of  the  red  tape  that  is  now  tying  up  legitimate  exports  of  aircraft  parts  by  increasing  the 
dollar  maximum  for  this  trade  tenfold.  While  now  any  export  over  $500  requires  a  license,  we  are 
going  to  increase  that  limit  to  $5,000,  with  a  limit  of  12  exports  per  year. 

All  of  these  improvements  will,  of  course,  benefit  our  security  cooperation  with  friends  and 
with  allies,  but  we  continue  to  seek  out  other  steps  that  will  more  directly  benefit  such 
collaboration,  such  as  the  possibility  of  bilateral  ITAR  exemption  agreements  with  Australia  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Both  of  these  nations  have  recently  made  substantial  progress  in  promoting 
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export  controls  and  protecting  sensitive  defense  items  and  technologies  and  I  believe  our 
negotiations  with  each  are  close  to  fruition. 

Finally,  we  are  not  stopping  at  policy  and  process  reform.  In  the  coming  months,  we  also  plan 
to  update  our  organization  and  our  management  structure.  As  I  noted,  the  defense  trade  has  grown 
tremendously  in  recent  years,  both  in  quantity  and  in  the  level  of  sophistication.  In  turn,  the 
Department  of  State  has  needed  a  growing  team  of  well-trained  people  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand.  So  today,  the  Office  of  Defense  Trade  Controls  alone  has  over  100  highly  skilled  staff, 
which  makes  it  larger  than  some  of  our  bureaus  at  the  Department  of  State  run  at  the  Assistant 
Secretary  level.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  add  another  high-level  official  to  the  Bureau  of 
Political  Military  Affairs,  after  I  consult  with  Congress.  We’re  going  to  give  Line  Bloomfield  a 
total  of  three  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries  in  program  management.  This  will  allow  Line  to  put  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trade  Controls  in  the  near  future, 
raising  the  stature  of  the  office  so  that  it  will  be  on  par  with  its  policy  counterparts  at  DoD,  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  pursue  improvements  in  our  process,  workforce  and  in  our 
management  and  will  provide  the  President  our  best  judgments  on  how  to  align  defense  trade 
controls  with  his  foreign  and  defense  policy.  These  are  difficult  times.  We  must  make  the  most  of 
our  opportunities  to  improve  our  international  cooperation. 

On  the  12^  of  September  this  year,  President  Bush  presented  the  world  with  a  stark  choice. 
He  said:  “We  must  choose  between  a  world  of  fear  and  a  world  of  progress.  We  cannot  stand  by 
and  do  nothing  while  dangers  gather.  We  must  stand  up  for  our  security,  and  for  the  permanent 
rights  and  the  hopes  of  mankind.”  Today,  the  choices  are  clear,  if  not  always  easy.  And  for  the 
Department  of  State,  in  the  end,  our  mission  is  quite  simple:  to  continue  tirelessly  in  our  daily 
business  of  building  beneficial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  reaching  together  for  a 
common  vision  of  stability,  respect  for  human  dignity,  and  realized  hopes  for  societies 
everywhere,  and  to  stand  up  for  our  security  wherever  it  is  threatened  in  cooperation  with  a 
community  of  like-minded  nations. 
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Dr.  Bobby  Davis 

Florida  A  and  M  University  in  Tallahassee,  Florida 


Introduction 

In  a  Winter  2001-02  DISAM  Journal  article,  Volume  24  No.  2,  pp  57-64,  Lieutenant  General 
Tome  H.  Walters,  Jr.,  Director,  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency,  indicated  that  several 
financial  management  initiatives  are  presently  underway  in  the  security  cooperation  community 
that  will  move  us  in  the  direction  of  a  government  that  works  better  and  is  more  efficient  costs 
less.  Among  these  are  Performance  Based  Budgeting  (PBB)  and  Performance  Based  Costing 
(PBC).  In  the  above  DISAM  Journal  article,  Lt  Gen  Walters  addressed  the  details  of  PBB.  This 
article  complements  that  discussion,  and  focuses  on  PBC  and  its  implementation. 

This  article  focuses  on  PBC  and  its  implementation.  Since  the  time  of  that  article,  the  PBB 
process  has  been  extended  to  include  all  claimants  of  the  foreign  military  sales  (FMS) 
administrative  budget,  including  the  military  departments  (MILDEPs)  and  defense  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  foreign  military  financing  (FMF)  administrative  budget.  Similarly,  the  budgetary 
details  of  the  overseas  security  assistance  organizations  (SAOs)  will  be  incorporated  in  the  PBB 
data,  via  download  from  the  Security  Assistance  Automatic  Resource  Management  System 
(SAARMS). 

Used  in  the  context  of  the  security  cooperation  community,  PBC  is  synonymous  with  Activity 
Based  Costing  (ABC)  as  an  approach  to  management  and  costs  that  is  gaining  popularity  in  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors.  PBC  also  includes  the  use  of  performance  measures  as  a  way  of 
assessing  accomplishments  in  keeping  with  the  1992  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act 
(GPRA)  and  the  2001  President’s  Management  Agenda.  The  essence  of  PBC  is  that  it  establishes 
a  relationship  between  the  three  main  parts  of  an  organization’s  business  processes:  resources, 
activities  and  outputs  (See  Figure  1). 
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Figure  1  Overview  of  PBC 
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Figure  1  indicates  that  PBC  is  a  cost  allocation  methodology  that  identifies  and  analyzes  costs 
associated  with  an  organization's  activities  and  links  these  costs  to  products,  services,  customers, 
and  other  cost  objects  based  on  their  consumption  of  those  activities.  It  is  a  principal  tenet  of  PBC 
that  resources,  such  as  labor,  funding,  and  material  are  used  or  consumed  by  an  organization's  key 
activities.  The  costs  of  performing  these  activities  are  then  assigned  to  specific  outputs  or  cost 
objects.  Cost  objects  are  the  products  and  services  and  sometimes  the  customers  of  an 
organization.  Costs  are  assigned  to  objects  based  on  how  they  are  consumed. 


PBC  provides  a  more  dynamic  way  of  viewing  and  assessing  an  organization’s  costs.  The 
focus  is  on  the  activities  that  an  organization  performs,  rather  than  on  the  discrete  costs  elements 
that  make  up  these  activities.  Figure  2  highlights  this  more  dynamic,  a  focused  way  of  viewing 
costs  in  the  context  of  activity. 
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Figure  2 


Similarly,  PBC  traces  costs  to  cost  objects  according  to  the  activities  performed  to  produce 
them.  If  the  costs  appear  to  be  high  or  in  some  way  out-of-line,  PBC  allows  us  to  understand 
which  activities  are  driving  this  cost.  In  this  way,  it  provides  a  framework  for  analysis  and 
management  decision-making. 


The  uses  of  PBC  are  both  strategic  and  tactical.  It  is  the  natural  complement  to  Performance 
Based  Budgeting.  PBC  provides  an  important  source  of  information  regarding  business- 
sustaining  activities  and  removes  much  of  the  distortion  in  costs  that  is  usually  inherent  in 
conventional  unit-based  costing  systems. 

Activity  Based  Costing  in  the  Public  Sector 


The  Bush  Administration  has  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  understanding  the  costs  of 
government,  and,  particularly,  on  assessing  the  results  that  come  from  these  costs.  Additionally, 
the  President’s  Management  Agenda  highlights  the  integration  of  budgets  and  performance. 
Among  the  factors  underlying  this  integration  is  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  costs  associated  with 
performing  specific  missions  and  functions. 


Along  these  same  lines,  most  public  sector  organizations  are  facing  intense  pressure  to  do 
more  with  less.  This  has  proven  to  be  a  tremendous  challenge  that  often  requires: 


•  Determining  the  true  costs  of  services; 

•  Implementing  process  improvements; 
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•  Determining  make  vs  buy  outsourcing  decisions;  and 

•  Aligning  activities  to  mission  and  strategic  planning 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  case  studies  examined  agreed  that  activity  based  costing,  a  private 
sector  financial  management  tool,  is  the  best  solution  to  address  these  challenges. 

Activity  based  costing  (ABC)  has  been  intermittently  applied  by  federal  agencies  over  the  last 
decade.  Several  researchers  agree  that  activity-based  costing  targets  a  chronic  weakness  in 
Federal  financial  systems.  These  systems  are  good  at  tracking  how  agencies  spend  their  budgets, 
but  do  not  show  the  full  cost  of  activities  and  programs.  However,  ABC  captures  these  costs  by 
apportioning  spending  across  an  agency’s  programs.  Many  of  the  public  sector  proponents  of 
ABC  view  it  as  a  financial  management  tool  for  solving  federal  management  problems. 

The  early  1990s  witnessed  the  use  of  ABC  in  the  public  sector.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(early  1900s)  and  the  General  Services  Administration  (1997  and  1998)  were  the  first  to  conduct 
ABC  pilot  tests.  The  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  (PTO)  was  the  first  agency  to  deploy  ABC 
agency-wide.  It  was  used  to  persuade  Congress  to  change  patent  and  trademark  fees  in  1999.  By 
showing  the  cost  of  achieving  a  unit  of  output  given  certain  levels  of  labor  inputs,  ABC  provided 
an  empirical  basis  for  raising  or  lowering  fees. 

PBC  Project  Security  Cooperation 

The  DSCA  and  the  MILDEPs  are  engaged  in  a  PBC  project  within  FMS  administrative 
funded  organizations.  This  effort,  called  performance  based  costing,  supports  the  DSCA 
implementation  of  a  performance  based  budgeting  system.  The  overall  objective  of  the  PBC 
project  is  to  provide  an  accurate  and  thorough  cost  infrastructure  of  the  security  cooperation 
community  to  support  the  new  performance  based  budgeting  (PBB)  process  by  providing  costs  of 
core  functions,  processes,  and  MIFDEP  products/services,  which  will  ultimately  be  used  to  better 
justify  budgets,  provide  management  with  improved  cost  data,  and  to  act  as  the  foundation  for 
future  strategic  needs. 

PBC  is  designed  to  provide  decision-makers  at  all  levels  in  the  security  cooperation 
community  with  sufficient  cost  and  programmatic  information  to  manage  their  organizations. 
Additionally,  PBC  will  help  managers  better  understand  macro-level  aspects  of  the  security 
cooperation  business,  such  as  the  costs  structure  underlying  the  FMS  administrative  rate,  the  FMF 
administrative  budget  and  the  appropriate  level  of  the  annual  FMS  administrative  ceiling. 

The  need  to  better  understand  the  costs  of  conducting  the  security  cooperation  operations  has 
been  a  major  concern  for  a  long  time.  Specific  objectives  of  the  PBC  effort  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  following: 

•  To  be  able  to  calculate  total  costs  and  cost  by  core  function(s)  for  each  country 
program,  as  well  as  other  cost  objects; 

•  To  compare  costs  for  similar  processes  across  MIFDEPS,  training  commands  and 
military  headquarters; 

•  To  calculate  cost  for  each  core  function  to  compare  the  PBB  FMS  administrative 
budget  and  the  FMF  administrative  budget  to  actual  costs; 

•  To  highlight  costs  in  total  and  by  program  for  all  non-FMS  functions;  and 
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•  To  provide  cost  data  to  each  MILDEP  for  the  purposes  of  allocating  the  FMS 
Administrative  budget  and  the  FMF  administrative  budget. 

PBC  will  provide  the  optimum  method  for  gathering  and  understanding  these  costs.  It  will 
assign  resource  costs  to  activities  based  on  the  use  of  resources,  and  assigns  activity  costs  to 
products  based  on  the  use  of  activities. 

These  activity  costs  are  rolled  up  to  the  six  FMS  core  functions  at  various  organizational 
levels.  Furthermore,  the  PBC  program  will  show  the  costs  of  core  business  functions  to  better 
justify  the  FMS  administrative  budget  inputs  and  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  costs  in 
support  of  the  security  cooperation  program.  Figure  3  highlights  the  core  function  approach  being 
used  in  both  PBC  and  PBB. 


Figure  3  Core  Functions 

FMS  Administration 

Core  Functions 

Definition 

Pre-Letter  of  Request  (LOR) 

Efforts  expended  prior  to  receipt  of  a  LOR,  includes  responding  to 
inquiries,  pre-requirements  determination,  developing  a  Total  Package 
Approach  (TPA),  if  required  or  specifying  the  mix  of  FMS  and  Direct 
Commercial  Sales  (DCS)  under  a  hybrid  approach. 

Case  Development 

Efforts  required  to  process  customer  request,  gather,  develop  and 
integrate  price  and  availability  data  for  preparation  of  a  Letter  of  Offer 
and  Acceptance  (LOA).  These  efforts  continue  from  receipt  of  a 
customer's  LOR  through  case  preparation,  staffing,  and  customer 
acceptance. 

Case  Execution 

Overall  coordination  to  initiate  case  implementation  efforts  required  to 
conduct  and  execute  case  management,  security  assistance,  team 
management,  technical,  logistical,  and  financial  support,  and  the 
contractual  efforts  under  acquisition  and  contracting. 

Case  Closure 

All  actions  required  to  perform  logistical  reconciliation,  financial 
reconciliation,  certify  line,  and  case  closure. 

Other  Security  Cooperation 

All  efforts  involved  in  the  administration  and  management  of  special 
programs  and  projects  associated  with  Security  Cooperation 
requirements,  particularly,  the  non-FMS  Security  Cooperation 
programs  authorized  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  such  as 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET),  the  Foreign 
Military  Financing  (FMF)  program,  the  grant  Excess  Defense  Articles 
(EDA)  program,  and  Direct  Commercial  Sales. 

Business  Sustaining 

Efforts  required  in  providing  automation/information  technology, 
training,  resource  management  and  personnel  management  that 
cannot  be  traced  directly  to  one  of  the  other  five  core  functions  or 
specific  cost  objectives. 

As  background  to  the  PBC  effort,  initial  assessments  were  done  in  the  September  2000  thru 
February  2001  time  period  of  the  existing  costing  infrastructure  in  DSCA  and  the  military 
departments.  The  overall  purpose  of  the  assessments  was  to  establish  an  appropriate  cost  system 
for  DSCA  and  the  MIFDEPs  to  support  PBB  in  the  future.  However,  the  following  three  specific 
objectives  of  the  assessments  were  identified: 

•  To  show  the  organizational  complexity  of  each  entity; 

•  To  show  their  existing  cost  model  capability;  and 

•  To  show  the  role  that  cost  data  played  in  the  budgetary  process. 
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Based  on  the  assessments  and  other  information,  “to-be  cost”  models,  and  an  overall 
architecture  of  the  PBC  system  were  developed.  This  overall  architecture  as  exhibited  in  Figure 
4  provides  for  a  diverse  number  of  models  at  the  activity  level  while  still  rolling  up  to  a  corporate 
model.  Following  a  series  of  briefings  to  the  MILDEPS  and  to  the  DSCA  leadership,  a  decision 
was  made  to  move  towards  these  costs  models.  Figure  4  provides  a  high  level  schema  of  the  PBC 
corporate  model  for  a  diverse  number  of  models  at  the  activity  level  while  still  rolling  up  to  a 
corporate. 
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Implementing  Agencies  PBC  Models 

Figure  4  PBC  Corporate  Model 


The  development  of  the  PBC  project  entails  a  number  of  critical  planning,  technical  and 
process-related  steps.  Five  distinct  technical  tasks,  occurring  in  two  phases,  were  identified. 
These  tasks  are  delineated  in  Figure  5.  Figure  5  shows  an  integrated  and  robust  cost  system  that 
includes  PBC  models  at  the  MILDEPs  and  others  level  linked  to  a  corporate  model  that  will  reside 
at  DSCA 

Additionally,  Figure  6  shows  the  scope  of  the  PBC  project.  The  creation  of  the  Corporate 
model  includes,  DSCA  headquarters,  DSADC,  DISAM,  DIALS,  DLO  and  the  MILDEPs. 

The  five  distinct  tasks  are  as  follows: 

•  Design  costing  infrastructure; 

•  Complete  detailed  planning; 

•  Create  static  ABC  models; 

•  Migrate  ABC  models  to  PBC;  and 

•  Mature  PBC  to  PBB. 

Two  of  the  tasks,  design  costing  infrastructure  and  complete  detailed  planning,  occurred 
during  Phase  1  of  the  project.  The  three  remaining  tasks,  Phase  II,  are  currently  in  progress. 
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Figure  5  PBC  Project  Schedule 
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Figure  6  Agencies  Being  Modeled 
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The  creation  of  static  PBC  models  is  important  because  it  begins  the  development  of  a  static 
or  non-automated  PBC  model.  Since  some  of  the  MILDEPs  already  have  models,  this  stage  was 
comprised  of  refining  existing  models.  The  objective  of  this  task  was  to  develop  a  static  model 
for  the  organizations  participating  in  the  PBC  project  that  conforms  to  the  structure  as  developed 
in  Phase  I,  meets  the  needs  of  the  Corporate  Model,  and  provides  operational  use  to  the  MILDEPs 
and  the  DSCA.  Figure  6  shows  the  various  agencies  that  are  being  modeled.  Each  agency  is 
currently  in  varying  stages  of  development. 

Migrating  ABC  models  includes  taking  the  static  ABC  model  to  an  active  or  live  state  by 
developing  automated  feeds/links  to  update  the  resources  (i.e.,  personnel  names  and  salaries)  by 
interfacing  between  the  appropriate  legacy  system  and  the  ABC  model  and  developing  methods 
to  update  the  resource  drivers  (i.e.,  percent  of  time  spent  on  or  against  activities  by  resources). 

The  final  task  of  Phase  II,  mature  PBC  to  PBB,  entails  using  the  PBC  model  to  support  the 
new  PBB  process,  and  to  assist  in  organizational  decision-making.  Additionally,  this  phase  is  very 
important  because  it  is  concerned  with  maintaining  the  model  and  using  the  system  for  cost  based 
scenario  development  to  support  PBB. 

Finally,  Figure  6  shows  the  various  agencies  that  are  being  modeled  and  the  overall  scope  of 
the  PBC  project.  Each  agency  is  currently  in  varying  stages  of  development. 

Summary 

The  rapidly  changing  and  complex  world  of  security  cooperation  requires  a  thorough  and 
accurate  system  of  capturing  costs,  justifying  budgets,  as  well  as  providing  managers  with  solid 
decision  support  data.  As  security  cooperation  relies  more  on  hybrid  and  commercial  vehicles,  the 
structure  and  fabric  of  the  FMS  case  is  continuing  to  become  more  varied  and  tailored  to  specific 
customer  and/or  regional  needs.  Along  with  the  difficulty  of  pricing  and  tracking  costs  in  this  new 
environment,  the  need  to  justify  even  the  traditional  base  and  mix  of  services  has  been  requested 
by  various  constituents.  To  this  end,  DSCA  and  the  MILDEPs  embarked  on  the  task  of  assessing 
the  current  ability  of  the  FMS  community  to  develop  and  report  accurate  cost  information  for  the 
FMS  core  functions,  as  well  as  to  devise  an  optimum  FMS  costing  system.  The  results  of  this 
assessment  indicated  that  PBC  was  the  optimum  costing  system. 
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EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


The  Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance  Management 
Mobile  Education  and  Training  Team 
Visits  the  Netherlands 

By 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Bill  Rimpo,  USAF 
Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance  Management 

Since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  2002,  the  Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance 
Management  (DISAM)  has  sent  thirteen  mobile 
education  teams  (METs)  to  numerous  countries  around 
the  world.  On  September  9,  2002  DISAM  completed  its 
fourteenth  MET  in  the  Netherlands  and  concluded  an 
intense  period  of  instruction  on  September  20,  2002. 

Classes  were  conducted  at  the  Koningshof  European 
Training  and  Education  Center  in  Veldhoven.  The 
DISAM  team  consisted  of  Dr  Craig  Brandt,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Rimpo,  Mr.  Tom  Selden,  Ms.  Joanne  Hawkins, 
and  John  Clelan,  and  was  assisted  by  Ms.  Lisa  Johnson, 
from  the  Air  Force  Security  Assistance  Center  (AFSAC). 

The  group  conducted  two  simultaneous  Foreign 
Purchaser  Executive  Courses  followed  by  separate 
tailored  logistics  and  finance  courses  for  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Air  Force  (RNLAF).  Ms.  Patti  Vocke 
(DISAM)  accompanied  the  team  and  provided  superb 
administrative  support. 

Colonel  Jan  Raats,  Chief  of  the  Acquisition 
Department  of  the  RNLAF  opened  the  courses  with  a 
presentation  stressing  the  importance  of  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS)  to  the  Netherlands.  He  gave  the  Dutch  view 
of  the  challenges  of  dealing  through  the  FMS  system 
pointing  out  how  the  different  outlooks  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  Netherlands  guide  the  actions  of  each  country.  He 
made  it  clear  to  the  students  that  they  should  take 
knowledge  gained  from  their  attendance  at  the  course  and 
apply  their  knowledge  in  their  daily  duties. 

On  September  11,  at  0846  New  York  time,  the  senior  officer  in  the  class,  Colonel  Bert  van 
Slooten,  RNLAF,  offered  moving  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  terrorist  attacks  on  the  World 
Trade  Center,  New  York,  to  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Netherlands.  The  hotel  also  displayed  its  own 
recognition  of  this  fateful  date  by  lowering  the  American  flag  in  front  of  the  hotel  to  half  mast. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  an  action  packed  first  week,  it  was  DISAM’s  pleasure  to  have  the 
Foreign  Purchasers  Executive  Course  graduation  ceremony  presided  over  by  Ed  Visser,  Director 
Control  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Air  Force.  Visser  highlighted  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
Netherlands,  especially  in  the  finance  arena.  He  emphasized  the  special  nature  of  this  MET  and 
the  close  relationship  between  the  Dutch  Air  Force  and  DISAM  in  preparing  the  goals  for  the 
tailored  instruction  in  logistics  and  finance  for  the  second  week. 

Week  two  proved  to  be  just  as  successful  as 
week  one.  A  pre-deployment  meeting  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  DISAM  team  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  tailored  courses  of  the 
second  week.  The  RNLAF  requested  detailed 
information  on  FMS  logistics  and  finance, 
including  a  block  of  instruction  on  the  many 
financial  systems  in  place  in  the  Air  Force  and 
DoD  and  how  they  interact  to  control  and 
account  for  expenditures  of  Dutch  funds.  Ms. 
Lisa  Johnson,  from  AFSAC,  accompanied  the 
DISAM  team  as  a  special  guest  lecturer  to 
discuss  the  complexities  of  the  Air  Force 
financial  systems.  Ms.  Johnson  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  team;  this  was  a  win- 
win  solution  for  AFSAC,  DISAM,  and  most 
importantly  the  students. 

Our  Dutch  hosts  kept  the  students  busy  by  conducting  special  classes  following  DISAM’s 
instruction.  Visser’s  graduation  remarks  set  the  stage  for  the  Dutch  instruction,  “FMS  principals 
are  leading”  but  “we  have  our  own 
laws  and  legislation”  which  have  to 
be  considered.  Dutch  instructors 
presented  the  RNLAF  perspective 
on  FMS  stressing  the  importance  of 
active  management  of  each  case. 

The  tailored  logistics  and 
finance  courses  were  on  the  mark, 
providing  the  detailed  information 
requested  by  the  RNLAF.  Exercises 
tailored  for  the  Dutch  provided 
effective  reinforcement  for  the 
material  covered  in  class. 

Air  Commodore  Gerard  Meijer, 

Commander,  RNLAF  Logistics 
Center,  Woensdrecht  presided  over 
the  graduation  ceremonies  for  the 
combined  courses  of  the  second 
week.  Air  Commodore  Meijer 
reiterated  the  need  for  proactive  management  of  the  Dutch  FMS  cases. 

Not  only  was  the  MET  successful  in  achieving  the  educational  goals,  but  the  team  also  had 
many  opportunities  to  interact  with  the  students.  Two  social  events  and  a  kegeling  match  provided 
relief  from  the  intense  instruction  the  students  received  while  providing  a  measure  of  comic  relief 


Adding  up  the  scores  to  see  who  won  the  international 
kegeling  match. 


Evelien  Bos  and  Suk  Miu  Lee  at  work  on  the 
logistics  exercise. 
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in  our  attempt  to  master  the  difficult  art  of  kegeling.  Special  thanks  go  to  Mr  Wim  Meijlink,  Mr 
Rob  Choufoer  and  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  working  group.  Their  assistance  and  proactive 
involvement  guaranteed  a  successful  Netherlands  MET. 
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The  Czech  Republic  Welcomes  the 
Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance  Management 

Mobile  Education  Team 


In  Prague,  Czech  Republic,  from  October  7-11, 
2002,  the  Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance 
Management  (DISAM)  taught  a  one-week  Foreign 
Purchasers  Class.  In  addition  to  twenty  Czech 
students,  the  Ministry  of  Defense  had  also  invited 
neighboring  countries  to  participate  in  the  course, 
and  five  students  from  the  Republic  of  Slovakia  and 
two  from  Slovenia  also  attended  the  course.  The 
DISAM  team  included  Frank  Campanell,  Bob 
Hanseman,  Craig  Brandt  and  MSgt  Todd  Osborne, 
USAF.  The  course  was  opened  by  Ing.Jindfich 
Ploch,  National  Armaments  Director  of  the  Ministry 
of  Defense,  who  also  hosted  the  class  social  in  the 
Officers’  Club  on  the  first  evening  of  the  class.  His 
remarks  centered  on  the  Czech  Republic’s  admission 
to  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  how  its 
new  responsibilities  would  require  closer  ties  to  the 
U.S.  security  assistance  programs. 


Craig  Brandt  with  Olga  Houskova  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defense.  Olga  greatly 
assisted  the  DISAM  team  by  taking  care 
of  many  of  the  administrative  details  of 
the  class. 


Translators  Vendula  Vlachova  and  Petr  Cervinka 
did  an  excellent  job  of  rendering  the  intracies  of 
FMS  into  Czech. 


The  class  was  able  to  follow  the  lectures  in 
either  English  or  in  Czech. 
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The  class  included  a  delegation  of 
officials  from  the  Republic  of  Slovakia. 


Ing.  Milan  Bajtos,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Armaments  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Timothy  Ondracek,  USAF,  Chief, 


Office  of  Defense  Cooperation  Prague  were 
the  graduation  speakers. 


Jan  Vrbfk  and  Olga  Houskova  of  the  Armaments  Directorate  were  the  hosts  for  the  class  and 
for  the  DISAM  team.  They  worked  closely  with  Jana  Hierschova,  IMET  coordinator  for  ODC 
Prague,  to  insure  that  the  class  went  smoothly  and  that  all  the  needs  of  the  students  were  met. 
Through  the  efforts  of  these  individuals,  the  class  went  off  without  a  hitch. 

At  the  graduation  ceremony,  Lt  Col  Timothy  Ondracek,  Chief,  Office  of  Defense  Cooperation 

Prague  and  Ing.  Milan  Bajtos,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Department  of  Armaments,  were  the 
featured  speakers.  Both  commented  on  the  value  of  the  class  in  assisting  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
to  procure  material  and  training  from  the  United  States. 
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Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance  Management 
Training  Initiatives  for  International  Customers 

By 

Dr.  Mark  T.  Ahles 

Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance  Management 

DISAM  has  been  conducting  courses  for  our  international  partners  for  over  twenty  years.  The 
material  presented  in  these  courses  range  from  broad,  introductory  topics  to  focused,  advanced 
information.  Traditionally,  DISAM  has  offered  three  options  for  introductory  training  to  our 
international  partners: 

•  Resident  training  at  DISAM,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio  which  have 
focused  on  an  introductory  cradle-to-grave  review  of  all  security  assistance  programs  with  an 
emphasis  on  foreign  military  sales  (FMS). 

•  Mobile  education  teams  (METs)  training  at  a  customer’s  location  which  have  offered 
a  curriculum  similar  to  the  resident  course  with  flexibility  to  focusing  training  on  specific 
security  assistance  subjects  of  interest  to  the  students. 

•  To  review  U.S.  programs  in  a  specific  U.S.  military  regional  Unified  Command. 

Advanced  security  assistance  training,  however,  has  been  limited  to  mobile  education  team 
(MET)  training  on  specific  subjects  of  interest.  These  METs  typically  are  taught  to  30-40 
students  from  one  interested  nation.  Occasionally,  a  group  of  geographically  neighboring  nations 
with  similar  training  needs  would  request  a  regional  MET  on  advanced  topics  of  interest.  DISAM 
has  never  regularly  scheduled  such  advanced  training  as  part  of  our  normally  offered  courses. 

Last  spring,  the  Foreign  Procurement  Group  (FPG)  visited  DISAM.  (The  Foreign 
Procurement  Group  is  a  Washington,  D.C.  based  organization  consisting  of  foreign  procurement 
personnel  responsible  for  managing  their  nation’s  security  assistance  programs.)  While 
applauding  DISAM’s  current  introductory  course  (SAM-F),  they  had  three  specific  requests  for 
additional  training  to  foreign  customers. 

First,  the  FPG  asked  that  DISAM  consider  offering  a  regionally  focused  one  week  security 
assistance  overview  course.  Such  a  course  would  not  offer  the  detailed  information  presented  in 
SAM-F,  but  would  add  background  on  U.S.  security  cooperation  efforts  in  a  specific  region. 
Attendance  would  be  focused  on  mid  to  senior  level  procurement  personnel  with  an  interest  in  a 
short  course  covering  the  basic  processes  of  the  FMS  system. 

The  second  FPG  request  concerned  a  need  for  advanced  FMS  training.  A  number  of  FPG 
members  had  previously  received  advanced  training  METs.  These  countries  had  a  continuing 
need  for  a  small  number  of  students  to  continue  to  receive  such  training,  but  could  not  regularly 
amass  the  thirty  students  required  for  a  DISAM  MET.  Other  FPG  members  had  interest  in  such 
training,  but  never  would  need  more  than  2-3  students  trained  in  a  given  year 

The  final  request  was  for  on-line  training  to  introduce  new  personnel  to  the  security  assistance 
process. 

Based  upon  these  requests,  DISAM  is  testing  the  curriculum  changes  discussed  in  the 
remainder  of  this  article. 
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DISAM  International  Courses  to  Be  Offered  in  Germany  during  July  2004  Security 
Assistance  Management  -  Foreign  Purchaser  Orientation  (SAM-OF,  MASL  D262706,  80 
ECL  required) 

The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  mid  to  senior  level  security 
assistance  partners  who  do  not  need  the  in-depth  coverage  of  the  SAM-F  course. 

This  course  has  three  objectives: 

•  To  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  entire  security  assistance  management  system  to 
include  legislation,  policy,  planning  and  programming,  finance,  transportation,  logistics,  and 
training  management. 

•  To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  FMS  process  in  comparison  to  direct  commercial 
sales  with  the  U.S.  defense  industry. 

•  To  review  U.S.  programs  in  a  specific  U.S.  military  regional  unified  command. 

The  overview  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  managers  of  personnel  who  perform  the  technical 
and  administrative  details  associated  with  security  assistance. 

SAM-OF  is  intended  to  be  offered  only  once  each  year.  The  course  will  be  held  regionally, 
to  increase  the  possibility  that  nearby  senior  officials  will  be  able  to  attend.  Course  costs  will  vary 
due  to  changing  class  size  and  location,  but  should  be  approximately  $500-$  1000  (or  $1000- 
$2000  if  including  lodging). 

Security  Assistance  Management  -  Advanced  International  Logistics  (SAM-IL,  MASL 
D251302,  80  ECL  required) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  overseas  personnel  who  are  directly  involved  in  or 
concerned  with  foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  requisitions  and  materiel  movement  with  a 
comprehensive  understanding  and  application  of  the  policies,  procedures,  systems  and  actions 
necessary  to  move  FMS  materiel  from  its  initial  requisition  to  its  shipment  to  the  customer’s  final 
destination.  The  objective  is  to  understand  the  functions  of  key  organizations  involved  in  materiel 
distribution,  to  include  the  International  Logistics  Control  Organizations  (ILCOs),  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  (DLA),  contractors  and  freight  forwarders.  Students  will  understand  the  proper 
procedures  for  submitting  requisitions,  how  to  read  delivery  documents,  and  other  important  FMS 
logistical  documents. 

Previous  attendance  at  SAM-F  and  at  least  six  months  of  security  assistance  experience  is 
highly  encouraged.  Previous  completion  of  SAM-F,  SAM-OF,  or  SAM-OC  is  required. 

SAM-IL  is  intended  to  be  offered  only  once  each  year.  The  course  will  be  held  regionally 
following  SAM-OF  and  concurrent  with  SAM-IF  and  SAM-IT.  Course  costs  will  vary  due  to 
changing  class  size  and  location,  but  should  be  approximately  $500-$  1000  (or  $1000-$2000  if 
including  lodging). 

Security  Assistance  Management  -  Advanced  International  Finance  (SAM-IF,  MASL 
D256013,  80  ECL  required) 

The  international  financial  management  course  is  designed  to  provide  overseas  personnel 
who  are  directly  involved  in  or  concerned  with  foreign  military  sales  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  pricing,  funds  management,  and  billing.  The  course  will  also  cover  the 
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application  of  the  policies,  methods,  systems,  and  actions  necessary  for  the  effective  overseas 
financial  management  of  foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  cases  -  emphasizing  the  understanding  of 
critical  financial  documents. 

Previous  attendance  at  SAM-F  and  at  least  six  months  of  security  assistance  experience  is 
highly  encouraged.  Previous  completion  of  SAM-F,  SAM-OF,  or  SAM-OC  is  required. 

SAM-IF  is  intended  to  be  offered  only  once  each  year.  The  course  will  be  held  regionally 
following  SAM-OF  and  concurrent  with  SAM-IL  and  SAM-IT.  Course  costs  will  vary  due  to 
changing  class  size  and  location,  but  should  be  approximately  $500-$  1000  (or  $1000-$2000  if 
including  lodging). 

Security  Assistance  Management  Course  -  International  Training  Management  (SAM-IT, 
MASL  D262707,  80  ECL  required). 

This  course  is  designed  for  international  training  managers  representing  international 
purchaser/recipient  countries  and  international  organizations.  It  provides  students  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  currently  available  automated  systems  that  support  the  security  assistance  training 
program.  The  course  provides  an  overview  of  management  of  the  U.S.  international  training 
program  and  a  functional  use  of  the  International  Security  Assistance  Network,  the  International 
Training  Management  System,  and  the  various  internet  web  sites  that  provide  management 
information  for  international  training  managers.  General  course  objectives  are  threefold: 

•  To  increase  student  understanding  of  the  overall  management  of  training  acquired 
through  the  U.S.  security  assistance  program 

•  To  improve  student  knowledge  of  the  automated  training  management  systems  to 
enhance  communications  between  purchaser/recipient  country  training  managers  and  their  U.S. 
supporting  agencies,  thereby  enhancing  the  overall  efficiency  of  security  assistance  training 
program  management. 

SAM-IT  is  also  taught  in  residence  at  DISAM  four  times  each  year  following  each  SAM-F 
residence  course 

Previous  attendance  at  SAM-F  and  at  least  six  months  of  security  assistance  experience  is 
highly  encouraged.  Previous  completion  of  SAM-F,  SAM-OF,  or  SAM-OC  is  required. 

The  course  will  be  held  regionally  following  SAM-OF  and  concurrent  with  SAM-IL  and 
SAM-IF.  Course  costs  will  vary  due  to  changing  class  size  and  location,  but  should  be 
approximately  $500-$  1000  (or  $1000-$2000  if  including  lodging). 

Summer  2003  Course  Details 

These  courses  will  be  prototyped  in  summer  2003  near  Garmisch,  Germany: 

Orientation  Course  (SAM-OF) 

30-40  students  14-18  July  2003  (arrive  13  July,  depart  19  July) 

Advanced  Logistics  (SAM-IL) 

10-20  students  21-24  July  2003  (arrive  20  July,  depart  25  July) 

Advanced  Finance  (SAM-IF) 

10-20  students  21-24  July  2003  (arrive  20  July,  depart  25  July) 

Advanced  Training  (SAM-IT) 

5-10  students  21-23  July  2003  (arrive  20  July,  depart  24  July) 
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The  SAM-IL,  SAM-IF,  and  SAM-IT  courses  are  intended  for  graduates  of  SAM-F  residence 
or  MET  courses.  Students  may,  however,  enroll  in  SAM-OF  14-18  July  2003  and  remain  for  the 
follow-on  logistics,  finance,  or  training  management  course. 

Quotas  for  these  courses  are  scheduled  through  the  country  managers  at  AFSAT.  A  request 
should  be  directed  to  the  Air  Force  Security  Assistance  Training  (AFSAT/TO),  315  J  Street  West, 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas  78150-4354.  The  following  information  should  be  included: 
number  of  students  for  each  course  as  applicable  (SAM-OF,  SAM-IL,  SAM-IF,  and  SAM-IT), 
funding  method  (IMET  or  specific  FMS/FMF  Case),  and  waiver  requests  if  needed  (IMET,  ECL, 
etc). 

Lodging  will  be  reserved  by  DISAM  for  each  student  at  the  training  location  (Eibsee  Hotel: 
http://www.eibsee-hotel.de).  Lodging  costs  and  working  lunches  will  be  included  in  the  tuition 
for  these  courses. 

Although  these  courses  will  be  emphasizing  security  assistance  in  the  EUCOM  region, 
attendance  is  open  to  interested  participants  as  appropriate  from  any  security  assistance  customer. 
DISAM  plans  to  offer  these  same  courses  in  the  PACOM  region  (tentatively  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii) 
during  July  2004. 

Limited  seats  are  available  to  U.S.  security  assistance  personnel  who  wish  to  accompany  their 
host  nation  students  to  the  SAM-IF,  SAM-IL,  SAM-IT  course.  Contact  DISAM  and  your  Unified 
Command  Training  Manager  for  SAO  (including  FSN)  approval  to  attend  this  training. 

DISAM  On-Line  Training  Now  Available  to  Foreign  Purchasers 

The  final  FPG  request,  offering  of  DISAM’s  internet  based  Orientation  Course  to  foreign 
customers,  has  now  been  approved. 

DISAM  introduced  an  on-line  course,  first  offered  to  U.S.  government  personnel  only,  in 
January  of  2002.  (Please  see  the  DISAM  Journal  Winter  2001-2002  article  “Security  Assistance 
Training  Now  On-Line”,  by  Gary  Taphorn  and  Richard  Rempes. 

http://disam.osd.mil/ioumals/Journal  Index/v.24  2/taphom.pdf).  With  the  graduation  of  our 
10011  student  in  January,  the  DISAM  Commandant  has  decided  that  the  course  is  now  ready  to 
share  with  our  foreign  partners. 

Security  Assistance  Management  Course  -  Orientation  (SAM-OC,  MASLID  D178258,  80 
ECL  required.  Offered  as  Computer  Based  Training  On-Line;  30  hours  estimated). 

SAM-OC  is  an  entry-level  course  in  security  assistance,  designed  primarily  for  personnel  who 
are  new  to  the  security  assistance  field,  or  who  perform  security  assistance  duties  on  a  part-time 
basis.  It  provides  an  overview  of  the  full  range  of  security  assistance  activities,  to  include 
legislation,  policy,  foreign  military  sales  process,  logistics,  finance,  and  training  management.  As 
computer  based  training,  it  offers  the  advantage  of  immediate  training  for  employees  as  soon  as 
they  are  assigned  to  a  security  assistance  position,  rather  than  waiting  for  the  next  scheduled 
DISAM  resident  course.  Graduates  of  SAM-OC  who  require  more  training  in  the  course  of  their 
security  assistance  duties  should  be  scheduled  for  the  two-week  SAM-F  course,  or  other  follow- 
on  instruction.  This  course  is  also  ideal  as  a  refresher  for  personnel  who  are  returning  to  security 
assistance.  For  most  personnel,  it  should  not  be  considered  a  suitable  substitute  for  initial  DISAM 
security  assistance  education,  but  can  always  be  used  as  a  precursor  to  SAM-F.  The 
familiarization  with  basic  terms  and  concepts  of  security  assistance  and  cooperation  will 
ultimately  be  very  beneficial  to  the  student  when  subsequently  attending  the  resident  course. 
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Foreign  purchasers  may  request  participation  via  the  Air  Force  Security  Assistance  Training 
Squadron  (AFSAT/TO),  315  J  Street  West,  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  TX  78150-4354.  The 
following  information  should  be  included:  number  of  students  for  SAM-CO,  funding  method 
(IMET  or  specific  FMS/FMF  Case),  and  waiver  requests  if  needed  (IMET,  ECL,  etc).  Once 
funding  is  approved,  DISAM  will  contact  the  requesting  organization  and  provide  login/password 
instructions.  Final  pricing  is  not  available,  but  will  be  approximately  $400-$800. 

Conclusion 

DISAM  would  like  to  thank  the  FPG,  in  particular  Dr  Jennifer  Stewart  (current  chairperson) 
and  Wemer  Kaelin  (past  chairperson)  for  their  efforts  to  work  with  DISAM  on  curriculum 
improvements.  Based  on  initial  reaction,  these  courses  will  be  very  well  attended  and  should 
promote  increased  knowledge  and  efficiency  in  both  the  U.S.  and  our  partner’s  security  assistance 
workforce. 
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RESEARCH  AND  CONSULTATION 


Is  there  a  security  assistance  procedure,  requirement  and/or  program  guidance  which  is  (or  has 
been)  presenting  a  significant  problem  in  accomplishing  your  security  assistance  function?  If  so, 
DISAM  would  like  to  know  about  it.  If  you  have  a  specific  question,  we  will  try  to  get  you  an 
answer.  If  it  is  a  suggestion  in  an  area  worthy  of  additional  research,  we  will  submit  it  for  such 
research.  If  it  is  a  problem  you  have  already  solved,  we  would  also  like  to  hear  about  it.  In  all  of 
the  above  cases,  DISAM  will  use  your  inputs  to  maintain  a  current  “real  world”  curriculum  and 
work  with  you  in  improving  security  assistance  management. 

Please  submit  pertinent  questions  and/or  comments  by  completing  the  remainder  of  this  sheet 
and  returning  it  to: 

DISAM/DR 

Building  52,  2475  K  Street 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio  45433-7641 

Data  Facsimile  Number:  DSN  986-4685  or 

Commercial:  (937)  656-4685 

Internet:  research@disam.dsca.mil. 

1.  Question/Comment:  (Continue  on  reverse  side  of  this  page  if  required.) 


2.  Any  Pertinent  References/Sources: 


3.  Contact  Information: 

Name _ 

Address  _ _ 

Telephone  Number  _ _ 


4.  Additional  Background  Information: 
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